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ADVERTISEMENT 



TO THE SECOND AND THIRD VOLUMES. 



We have endeavoured to redeem our 
pledge to the Public. Not, indeed, to the extent 
originally contemplated, (a work of interminable 
labour, as there seems to be no assigned or assign* 
able limit to the productions of our Author^ s inex' 
haustible invention,) but, we trust, in a manner 
that may prove equally satisfactory to the Reader ; 
by having selected for *' Illustration** all those 
Novels which involve, more particularly, the exhi* 
bition of former manners, usages, opinions, and 
interesting public characters* 

We hope that we have been diligent in 
our researches, correct in our statements, candid 
in our criticisms, and liberal in our sentiments. Of 
this we are sure — that such was our desire, and 
our effort. 

July, 1824. 



QUENTIN DURWARD. 



Nothing can more satisfactorily prove 
the pre-eminent powers of the Author of 
Waverley, than the approbation with which 
this novel, (his last, in point of publication,*) 

*' Since the above paragraph was written, our 
indefatigable author has produced another novel, 
*' St. Ronaa*s Well j'* a work, however, neither 
requiring nor deserving ''illustration." It is the 
rickety offspring of & sheer lucre speculation, and bears 

about it all the marks of its sordid origin. As^ like 
Junius, he has chosen to conceal his name, and is 
** the sole depository of his own secret ;" so, perhaps, 
(should he introduce to the public any further pro- 
ductions of a torpid genius, or mercenary pen,) he 
had better, also, like Junius, " let his secret perish 
with him.'* 

" If thou beett he; but O, how h\Vn I how changed 
** From him, who, in the hai^y realm« of light, 
« Cloth'd with tniucandent brightnew, didst outibine 
<* Myriads tho* bright 1** 
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has been generally perused. Its success, 
reasoning apriorij would appear to have been, 
at least, problematical. The scene of its 
action, its epoch, and its characters, presented 
nothing, apparently, to captivate, or even 
• interest, the English reader — a country, which 
he either despises or dislikes ; an age, whose 
incidents are altogether forgotten, or, at least, 
remembered with indifference : and personages, 
with whom, from a total dissimilitude of state 
of life, opinions, and pursuits, he would seem to 
be incapable of feeling any kindred sympathy. 
In defiance, however, of these obvious obstacles 
to popularity, the Novel in question has found 
an acceptance of the most flattering kind: the 
multitude have read it with almost unmixed 
gratification ; and there are not wanting, among 
those of a severer tacty certain, who have 
pronounced it to be as deeply interesting as 
some of the best and earliest productions of 
this matchless author. 

To what, then, is to be ascribed a result so 
different from that which might naturally have 
beenanticipated ? Whatis that process, by which 
this literary alchemist can convert his lump of 



lead into genuine gold ; and impart to a mere 
caput mortuum all the energy and activity 
of an ardent spirit ? Of what nature is that 
talisman, with which he brings back the de- 
parted into a second and more animated 
existence ; or gives to ** airy nothings" all 
the interest, and all the charms, of living 
entities ? It may serve the purposes of a lighter 
criticism, to bestow a few moments on the 
consideration of these questions. 

" IP* (as a very accomplished vrriter 
expresses it*) •* the force and excellence of 
<^ language consist in raising clear, complete, 
** and circumstantial images, and turning 
" readers into spectators,*^ we may not only 
pronounce the novels of our author to be 
among the best existing specimens of this 
perfect use of language, but at once discover 
the secret by which he still continues to excite 
the imagination, enchain the attention, and 
interest the feelings of his readers. The fact 
is, he is vl perfect master of this instrument of 
the communication of thought : equally skilled 
in its general exercise, and in its particular 

* Warton's Essay od the Genias, &c. of Pope, vol. ii. 160« 
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application in tlie exhibition of those minute 
differences J and specific circumstances^ which 
give to every single being, and things its ap- 
propriate individuality. The claim, indeed, 
of sagacity to detect^ and of observation to 
mark, these characteristics, must be conceded 
to him; but, these would not avail for the 
production of a complete verisimilitude ^ with- 
out that perfect oovELXX^rx^oi descriptive diction j 
which can exhibit in language what exists 
in nature in appearances the most minute and 
evanescent, without any loss of its form, 
freshness, and effect. 

Uniform as human nature is in its great ori. 
ginal principles, it is still infinitely diversified 
in minor particulars : and, modified by place, 
and age, and education ; by habit, pursuits, 
profession, and countless other external cau^s; 
it includes, within a contour of general re- 
semblance, an endless variety of ca^ts or 
expressions of countenance^ (if the metaphor 
may be allowed,) producing those various 
specific differences which are observed between 
creatures of the same kind ; and which give 
to every human being his individual and 



ecuHar character. To exhibit these distin* 
tasking traits to the mind's eye, is the 
ighest reach of art in descriptive composition : 
aly to be eflfected by him who has language 
1 all its forms, and words in all their combi- 
ations, under his supreme controul ; and who 
an, when he pleases, select, from the store, 
bose^rm^ of ea:pres^ion which are precisely, 
^d, perhaps, exclusively, adapted to embody 
be conception of his thoughts, and to excite, 
a the mind of his reader, vigorous, and vivid, 
nd correct ideas of the shadowy peculiarities 
irhicK he wishes to pourtray. Like the work 
if a first-rate portrait-painter, the resemblance 
his original is not confined to a felicitous 
mtline ; but, master of all the gradations of 
otourt and the mystery of their application^ 
le exercises a faculty beyond the reach of 
X)mmon art, and by many an imperceptible 
;DUch of the appropriate tints y he transmits 
the canvass the peculiar characteristics of the 
iving subject, and makes him stand before us 
in apparent substance, vitality, and motion. 

It is this thorough mastery, and consum- 
mately skilful exercise of this uncommon faculty. 



which, in our opinion, accounts for the won- 
derful effect produced by the writings of our 
author on the mind of his reader. On con- 
templating his portraits, we instantly perceive 
that they are rigid likenesses of their originals: 
for his happy forms of diction present, not 
only every feature as it existed in nature, but, 
also, all those modifications of feature which 
stamp the prototype with its distinct and exclu- 
sive character. Nay, what is more, in his per- 
sonages which are merely imaginary, the same 
effect is operated by the exercise of the same 
power : non-existences appear with all the 
attributes of reality ; and we are satisfied that 
if such human beings had actually existed, 
they miist have existed precisely under those 
forms, and been distinguished by those exact 
circumstances, by which they are designated in 
the picture before us. Hence it is that we 
become intimate with his characters, whether 
real or fictitious, the moment we are introduced 
to them : we feel for them a social interest at 
first sight ; and, carried away by the illusion 
of an actual intercourse, we overlook all dis- 
tance of time, and difference of country^ and 



fancy ourselves as much at home with the 
foreigner of four centuries back, as with a 
contemporary of our own native land. 

The charm and popularity of Quentin 
Durward (as well as of most other produc- 
tions of our author) may, we conceive, be 
sufficiently explained by the application of these 
principles to them, without searching deeper 
into the secrets of perfect composition. There 
are a truth, and distinctness, and individuality, 
in the di*awing of this author, which invest 
every person, and incident, and situation, with 
reality ; which bring us at once into familiarity 
and friendliness with his characters ; and link 
us, by the bond of sympathy, with all their 
adventures and concerns. 

Our author has exhibited much of this 
power in the introduction to Quentin Dur- 
ward, which is a literary morsel of high 
Savour. The vivid, minute, and particular 
enumeration of appropriate circumstances, 
^afts us at once into the ruined chateau of 
Eleautlieu ; and brings our heart into contact 
ivith the venerable owner of the mansion. It 
bas touches, also, of deep feeling and delicate 



taste, which may bear a comparison with one 
of Sterne's happiest efforts, in tlie line of 
affecting description — the resumption, by the 
Marquis, of his long-dormant sword. The 
same peculiar charm pervades the novel itself. 
All iti^ business is < transacted before the eye : 
and a rapid succession of marked and well- 
supported contrasts, in <;haracters, dialogues, 
incidents^ and situations, give to the story the 
magical effect of a good dramatic representation. 
Large, however, as the meed of praise is, 
which may deservedly be bestowed on Quentin 
Durward, speaking of it as a whole; yet, 
with respect to some of its parts, we cannot 
justly hold the same language of eulogy. It is 
stamped with the marks of imp*erfectibn which 
attach to every thing human, and has its great 
defects; Homer nods: Shakespeare puns: 
and the author of our novel has violated the 
principles of correct taste, and approached the 
confines of imbecility and absurdity. Instances 
of the Jlrst deviation from the canons of good 
writing will be found in the accounts of the 
murder of the Bishop of Liege, and of the 
hunting of the mock herald : and of the last 
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error, in his desertion of his hero at the Very 
moment when the laurel jshould have been 
awarded to him^ and giving to a subordinate 
character the merit of an atchievement, which 
ought, in all reason and propriety, to have been 
reserved for Quentin Dunward alone. 

Roscommon, in his " Essay on Translated 

Verse/' has judiciously observed, that 

• 

*^ Foul deseriptions are offensive still, 

*' Either Tor being like or being ill : 

*^ ForwhOi iwithoat a qaalm, bath ever looked 

** On boly garbage^ tho' by Homer cook'd V 

And^ in truth, in all representations, whether 
descriptive or pictorial, which are intended to 
Awaken the emotions of pity or sympathy, it 
is essential to the production of this effect, not 
to be too circumstantial. If a particular 
exhibition of horrors be presented to the 
unbrutalized mind, it shrinks back from it 
appalled or nauseated: it is harrowed, and not 
softened; and instead of a tender and im- 
proving melancholy, the impression produced 
is that of unqualified disgust. Who, whto 
he reads the minutiae of brutal butchery which 
attended the murder of the Bishop of Liege ; 
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or the detail of cruelties practised upon the 
hunted, worried, and torn Heyraddin ; does 
not turn from the scenes with the most painful 
feelings? The descriptions, it is allowed, are 
exquisitely spirited and vivacious ; but they 
are likenesses of things with which the mind 
revolts from any contact or acquaintance ; and, 
like some of the subjects of Spagnioletti, 
though set off by the finest drawing, and 
most sublime colouring, are still objects of 
horror . rather than delight. 

A no less egregious want of judgment is 
evinced in the conclusion of the novel before 
us. Unmarked as the character of the hero 
is by any of those striking points, which make 
an immediate, irresistible, and permanent im- 
pression on the imagination of the reader ; 
yet, frank and bold, faithful and sincere, he 
soon contriveis to interest us deeply in his 
fortunes. We quickly become participators in 
his hopes, sharers in his adventures, and per- 
apnally anxious for his success ; and, in the 
fondness of partiality, naturally anticipate that 
the lustre of the denouement should be thrown 
upon the fate of our favourite^ and the palm of 
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iumpli be eventually carried off by him. 
[istead of the gratification of this reasonable 
ish, however, we have nothing but miserable 
sappointment. In order to bring about the 
impletion of a ridiculous prophecy, the glory 
' De la Mark's discomfiture and destruction 
he condition of the possession of the Countess 
Croye) is transferred from Quentin Dur- 
ird to his coarse and semi-barbarous unele; 
;d the hero, after having been so loftily sup- 
•rted throughout, is, at the last, reduced to 
cept, as a boon, that guerdon, which he had 
well deserved to snatch with his own right 
nd, by his perilous services-— ^lant bearing 
and honest, persevering fidelity. 

'^Oh! most lame and impotent conclasion/' 



^ 
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Historical Illustrations. 



France is very rich in her native early 
historians, who, though they may not perhaps 
equal our own annalists of *^ olden times'' in 
their simplicity and minuteness, yet interest us 
deeply in their narratives, by their sprightli- 
nesd and vivacity, the shrewdness of their 
remarks, and the richness of their incidents. 
Of these writers, no one is more entertaining 
than the Sieur d* Argenton, Philip de Comines, 
the guide which our author has selected in 
the general construction of his story, and the 
historian to whom he has resorted for almost 
all his events, as far as they have any autho- 
rity in recorded accounts.* Du Haillan, t it is 
true, accuses the lively annalist of a want of 
historical fidelity. He says, that Philip de 

* 4^ The Memoirs bf Philip de Comines^ ^c. 4*c. 
The edition which we refer to hereafter is that of 
London, 1674. 

t Bayle's Dictionary. Da Haillan, vol. iii« 336. 
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Comines bas concealed many things (he means 
injurious to the character of Louis XI.), being 
moved thereto either by his a£Pection towards 
his master (Louis), or the benefactions he had 
received from him,* or the fear of hisl suc- 
cessor; but, be this as it may, De Comines, 
in his little volume, has told us much, and 
told it well i and, however cautious he might 
intend to be, of conveying to posterity a bad 
impression of his royal patron, he either 
directly, or incidentally, makes us acquainted 
with features of his character, which will im- 
mortalize the French monarch as a precious 

• It was» probably, a sense of f^ratitade which 
induced Philip de Comines to throw a veil over the 
deformities of Louis's charai^ter; for, to saj the 
tmthy the monarch was a most mtiniGcent patron to 
him. Letters patent still remain, under the royal 
hand, in behalf of Philip, conferring certain grants 
upon him, '' because" (as the documents state) *' by 
his good advice and other services which he did us," 
(meaning' Louis's detention in the castie of Peronne,) 
'*he was the chief means of preserving our royal 
person from danger." The gifts conferred were, ibe 
principality, lands, and seignory of Talmont-sur-tonne» 
Brutonne, Chateau-goutier, Cutzon^ La Chevres 
Berre, and other lordships. 
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example of combined craftiness, cruelty, and 
supei*stition. 

Our author's sketch of the state of France, 
at the epoch of the novel, and the views which 
he has given of the various conflicting inte- 
rests of the king and his vassal princes, and 
of the dark intrigues and crooked politics by 
which the different parties pursued them, are 
true to the accounts of history ; but (as may 
be supposed) many of his incidents are alto- 
gether imaginary, and several real events have 
been made subservient to the purposes of his 
beautiful fiction, by a change in their chrono- 
logical order, and by their adaptation to 
circumstances with which they were not actu- 
ally associated. Among the former creations 
of fancy may be classed, the hero and all his 
adventures, including those of Isabella countess 
of Croye, and Madame Hamelin, her aunt ; 
the Zingaro, Hayraddin Maugrebin, his in- 
trigues and death, &;c. &c. : and of the latter 
description are the scenes in the Castle of 
Peronne ; the period of the murder, and the 
personal character, of the Bishop of Liege; 
and the mission of the mock herald. The 
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transcription of Comines* account of these 
transactions will at once shew the deviations 
from historical fact, and the anachronisms, 
which our author has injudiciously (we think) 
committed, in weaving the thread of his com- 
plicated narrative. 

Louis, having cajoled Charles with respect 
to his operations in Brittany, and conceived 
that he might obtain still further political 
advantages to himself, by a personal interview 
with his impetuous but unsuspecting vassal, 
proposed a visit to the Duke of Burgundy at 
his court at Peronne. " The Duke,** atays 
Comines, *' had no great fancy to the meet- 
ing, for the Liegeois made a shew of rebelling 
again, at the instigation of two ambassadors, 
which the said King had sent to them, to that 
purpose, before the truce, which was made for 
certain dayes betwixt the King, the said 
Duke, and their allies. The Cardinal and 
his friends replied, that the Liegeois durst 
not attempt any such thing, seeing the King 
bad not only dismantled their works the year 
before, but thrown down their walls; and if 
any such design were in their heads, the news 
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of this agreement would be safficient to discuss 
it. In this manner it was concluded, that the 
King should repair to Peronne, (which was the 
place he had recommended,) and the Duke 
having writ to him, with his own hand, and 
delivered an ample passport (for his better 
security) to die ambassadors, they took their 
leaves, and departed towards the King, who 
viras at that time at Noyon. But to make all 
sure at Liege, the Diike sent thither the 
Sishop, (upon whose score those tumults had 
happened,) and with him the Seigneur d'Hym- 
Isercourt, the said duke's lieutenant in that 
country, with considerable forces/' 

" You have now heard how it was agreed 
the king should come to Peronne. Thither 
lie came, without any guard, more than the 
passport and parole of the said duke ; only 
he desired, that the said duke's aithers, under 
the command of Monsieur de Cordes, ^who 
was then in the said duke's service,) might 
meet and conduct him ; and so it was done 
very few of his own train coming along with 
him. Nevertheless there were some great 
persons attended him, and among the rest the 
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Duke of Bourbon, the Cardinal his brother, 
and the Count de Saint Paul, constable of 
France, who had no hand in this interview, 
but was much displeased with it, for he was 
now grown haughty, and disdained to pay 
that respect to the duke which he had for- 
merly done ;^ for which cause there was no 
true friendship between them. Besides these, 
there came the Cardinal Balue, the Governor 
of Rousillon, and several others. When the 
king came near, the duke went forth (very 
well attended) to meet him, conducted him 
into the town, and lodged him with the 
Receiver, whose house was fair, and not far 
from the castle ; for the lodgings in the castle 
were but small, and no way convenient/*— 

;** War betwixt two great princes is easily 
b^gun, but hard to be composed, by reason of 
the accidents and eonsequences which follow ; 
for many practices are used, and orders given 
out, both on one side and the other, to pre« 
judice the enemy, which cannot be suddenly 
countermanded; as was visible by these two 
princes, whose meeting was so suddenly deter- 
mined, that neither having time to give adver- 
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tisement to their agents, in remote parts, both 
of them accomplished the commands which 
their respective masters had given them before. 
The Duke of Burgundy had sent for his army 
out of Burgundy, where, at that time, there 
was a great store of nobles, which came along 
with the army J and among the rest Monsieur 
de Bresse, the Bishop of Geneva, the Count 
de Romant, all three brothers of the House of 
Savoy, (for betwixt the Savoyens and Bur- 
gundians there was always a firm amity,) and 
some Germans, who were borderers both to 
the one and the other. It is to be understood, 
that the king (Louis XI. J had formerly caused 
the said Seigneur de Bresse to be clapt in 
prison, upon the death of two gentlemen, 
which the said Bresse had caused to be slain 
in Savoy ; so that betwixt him and the king 
there was no right understanding. 

« In this army there was likewise one 
Monsieur du Law, (who had been a favourite 
of the king's, but kept afterwards a prisoner 
by him a long time, till at length he made 
his escape, and fled into Burgundy,) Mon- 
sieur d'Urse, (since grand escuyer de France,) 
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and Mons. Poncet de Riviere : all which com- 
pany arrived before Peronne, as the king 
came into the town. Bresse, with the three 
last, (supposing they should have been time 
enough to have waited upon the duke, when 
lie went out to receive the king,) entered the 
town with Saint Andrew's Cross upon their 
clothes ; but they came a little too late : how- 
ever, they went directly to the duke's cham- 
ber, to pay their duty ; and in the name of 
the rest. Monsieur Bresse humbly beseeched 
Urn, that himself and his three comrades 
might have his protection, (notwithstanding 
the king was in the town,) as was promised 
them in Burgundy, and at the first hour of 
their arrival, assuring him they were at his 
service, when and against whomsoever he 
would command them. The duke returned 
them thanks, and promised them protection. 
The rest of his army, under the conduct of 
the Marshal of Burgundy, was, by orders, 
quartered in the field. The said Marshal had 
no more kindness for the king than the others 
above-said ; for the king had given him Pinal 
in Jx)rrain, and taken it from him afterwards. 
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to give it to John duke of Odabria. The king 
had notice presently that all these persons 
were in town, and of the habits in which 
thej arriyed ; which putting him into a great 
fright, he sent to the duke, to desire he might 
be lodged in Ike castle^ for he knew those 
cavaliers were none of his friends ; the duk^ 
was glad to hear it, appointed him his own 
lodgings, and sent to him to fear nothing/' — 
<< We have given an account of the arrival 
of this Burgundian army at Peronne, almost 
at the same iiSstant vnth the king ; for havii^ 
been upon their march before this interview 
viras determined, the duke had no time to 
countermand them ; and their coming vims a 
great ched^ and impediment to the mirth that 
was intended, by reason of certain jedoiisies 
and suspicions which ensued thereupon. Not- 
vnthstanding, these two princes (Oharies and 
Louis) deputed some of their seirants to meet 
and negociate of their afl&irs in the most 
mild and amicable way that could be thought 
on ; but whilst the 'treaty was well advanced, 
and three or four days had been already 
spent in bringing it to a conclusioo, news 
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arrived of great accidents at Liege, of which 
I shall give this relation. The king, at his 
coming to Peronne, had forgot that he had 
sent two ambassadors to Liege, to stir them 
up to a rebellion against the duke ; and they 
had behaved themselves with such diligence 
in the business, that they had got together 
such considerable numbers, that the Liegeois 
went privately to Tongres, (where the Bishop 
of lAege and the Seigneur d'Hymbercourt 
were quartered, with more than two thousand 
meskf) with design to surprise them. The 
bishop, the said Hymbercourt, and some of 
the bishop's servants, were taken ; but the 
rest fled, and left whatever they had behind 
them, as despairing to defend themselves. 
After which exploit, the Liegeois, marching 
back again to Liege, which is not far from 
Tongres, Monsieur d'Hymbercourt made an 
agreement for his ransom with a knight 
called Monsieur William de Ville, alias^ by 
the French, fe Sauvage ; which knight, sus« 
pecting the Liegeois would kill him in their 
fury, suffered the said d' Hymbercourt to 
escape, but was slain himself not long aft;^. 
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The people were exceedingly oyerjoyed at the 
taking of their bishop. There were taken 
with him that day several canons of the 
chnrch, whom the peoj^e equally detested, 
and killed five or six of them for their first 
refection ; among the rest, there was one of 
them called Master Robert, a great intimate 
of the bishop's, and a person that I have 
often seen attending him compleatly in his 
arms, for in Germany it is the custom of the 
prelates. They slew the said Robert in the 
presence of the said bishop, cut him to mam- 
mocks, and in sport threw the pieces at one 
another's heads. Before they had marched 
seven or eight leagues, which was their full 
journey, they killed about sixteen canons, and 
other persons, for the most part servants of 
the said bishop ; but they dismissed certain 
of the Burgundians, for they had an inkling 
that the peace was begun, and were forced 
to pretend, that what they had done was 
only against their bishop, who was brought 
prisoner along with them into their city. 
Those who fled (as I said before) gave the 
alarm to the whole country } and it was not 
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long before the duke had the news. Some 
said, all of them were put to the sword; others 
affirmed the contrary, (for in things of that 
nature one messenger seldom comes alone ;) 
but some there were who had seen the habits 
of the canons which were slain, and, sup- 
posing the bishop and Monsieur d'Hymber- 
court had been of the number, they averred 
that all that had not escaped were killed, and 
that they saw the king's ambassadors among 
the Liegeois, and they named their very names. 
All this being related to the duke, he be- 
lieved it immediately ; and falling into a great 
passion against the king, he charged him with 
a design of deluding him by his coming 
thither ; caused the gates, both of the town 
and castle, to be shut up ; and gave out, by 
way of pretext, that it was done for the dis- 
covery of a certain cabinet which was lost, 
with money and jewels in it of very consider- 
able value. When the king saw himself shut 
up in the castle, and guards placed at the 
gates, and especially when he found himself 
lodged near a certain tower, in which the 
Count de Vermandois had caused his pre- 
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decessor,. one of the kings of France, to be 
put to death, he was in great apprehension; 
I was alt that time w^ting upon the Duke of 
Burgundy, in the quality of chamberkua; 
and (when I pleased myself) I lay in his 
chamber, as was the custom of that family. 
When he saw the gates were shut, he ordered 
the i*oom to be cleared, and told us who 
remained, that the kmg was come thither to 
circumvent him ; that he himself had never 
approved of the said interview, but had com- 
plied to gratify the king. Then he gave us 
a relation of the passages at Liege; how the 
king had behaved himself by his embassadois ; 
and that all his forces were killed. He was 
much incensed, and threatened his Majesty 
exceedingly ; and I am of opinion, that, had 
he had then such persons about him as would 
have encouraged him to any violence upon the 
king, he had done it without dispute, or at 
least committed him to the tower. When 
he spake these words, there were present only 
myself and two grooms of the chamber; 
one of which was called Charles de Visin, bom 
at Dyon, an honest m«n, and of good repnte 
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tvitk his masten We did not exasperate, but 
sweetened him sis much as we could. A while 
after, he used the same expressions to other 
people. The news being carried about the 
town, it came at last to the ears of the king, 
who was much affrighted ; and, ihdeed, so was 
every body else, foreseeing a great deal of 
mischief, and reflecting upon the variety of 
things which were to be considered, for the 
reconcilement of a difference begun betwixt 
two such puissant princes ; and the errors, of 
which both of them were guilty, in not giving 
timely advertisement to ^heir ministers, em- 
ployed in their remote affairs, which would of 
necessity produce some extraordinary event.''-— 
** Having represented to all princes what 
my judgment is of such conventions, I shall 
return to speak of the king, who thought 
himself (as I said before) a prisoner in the 
Castle of Peronne. The gates being shut and 
secured, by such as were deputed to that office, 
continued so for two or three days; during 
which time the Duke of Burgundy saw not 
the king, of whose servants very few were 
admitted into the Castle; and those only by 

VOL. I. c 
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the wicket ; yet none of them were forbidden : 
but of the Duke's, none were permitted to speak 
with him or come into his chamber, at least of 
such as had any authority with their master* 
The first day there was great murmuring and 
consternation all over the town. The second 
the duke began to remit something of his 
passion ; a council was called, which sat the 
greatest part of the day, and a good pait of 
the night. The king addressed himself pri- 
vately to all such as he thought qualified to 
relieve him, making them large promises, and 
ordering 15,000 crowns to be distributedamong 
them ; but he who was employed, acquitted 
himself very ill, and kept a good share of it, 
as the king understood afterward. The king 
was very fearful of those who bad been for- 
merly in his service ; who, as I said before, 
were come along with the Burgundian army, 
and declared themselves for his brother, the 
Duke of Normandy. In the Duke of Bur- 
gundy's council several opinions arose; the 
greatest part proposed that the parole and 
passport which the duke had given to the 
king might be kept, provided he signed the 
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peacei as it was drawn up in writing and 
ingrossed. Some, would have kept him pri- 
soner as he was, without further ^ceremony. 
Others were for sending with all speed for the 
Duke of Normandy, and clapping up such a 
peace as should be for the advantage of all the 
princes of France : those who proposed this, 
advised that the king should be restrained, 
and guards set upon him ; because a great 
prince is never, or with great caution, to be 
delivered, after so great an affront. This 
opinion was so near prevailing, that I saw a 
person booted and ready to depart, having 
already several packets directed for theDuke of 
Normandy, and attending only the duke's ; 
and yet it was not followed at last. The king 
caused overtures to be made, and offered the 
Duke of Bourbon, the Cardinal his brother, 
the Constable, and several others, as hostages, 
upon condition, that, after the peace was con- 
cluded, he might return to Champeigne, and 
that then he would either cause the Liegeois 
to make sufficient reparation, or declare him- 
self against them. Those whom the king 
had proposed for his hostages, proffered them- 

c 2 
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selves very earnestly, at least in public ; I know 
not whether they said as much in private, I 
doubt not : and if I may speak my thoughts, 
I believe, had the king left them there, they 
had never returned." 

^' The third night after this had happened, 
the duke pulled not off his clothes ; only he 
threw himself twice or thrice upon the bed, and 
then up again and walked, as his custom was, 
when any thing troubled him. I lay that 
night in his chamber, and walked with him 
several times. The next morning he was in 
a greater passion than ever; threatened ex- 
ceedingly ; and ready to put some great thing 
ip execution : but he recollected himself, and 
it came to this, — that if the king would 
swear to the peace, and go along with him -to 
Liege, and assist him to revenge the injuries 
which they had done him, and the Bishop of 
Liege, his kinsman, he would be contented. 
Having resolved upon this, he went immedi-*' 
ately to the king's chamber, to give him an 
account of it himself. The king had some 
friend or other who had given him notice 
before, and assured him no hurt would befall 
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him, if he consented to these points ; but if he 
jefused, he would ran himself into so great 
danger, that nothing could be greater.**. — 

" When the duke came into his presence, 

his voice trembled, so much was he moved, 

and so ready again to be angry : he made a 

low reverence with his body, but his gesture 

.and words were sharp; demanding of the 

king, if he would sign the peace as it was 

.agreed and ingrossed, and swear to it when he 

had done. Tl:e king replied he would; and, 

indeed, there was nothing added to what had 

been accorded in the treaty at Paris, as to the 

Duke of Burgundy's interest, or the Duke of 

Normandy's, but to his own very much ; for 

. it was agreed that he should renounce the 

dutchy of Normandy, and have Champagne, 

. and Bri^, and some other places adjacent, as 

an equivalent. Then the duke asked him, if 

. he would go along with him to Liege, to 

revenge the treachery they had practised by 

his means, and by means of that inteiTiew ^ 

Then he reminded him of the nearness of blood 

^ betwixt the king and the Bishop of Liege, for 

he was of the House of Bourbon. The king 
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answered^ that when the peace was swom» 
(which he desired exceedingly,) he would go 
with him to Liege, and carry with him as many 
or as few forces as he pleased. The duke 
was much pleased with this answer ; and im- 
mediately the articles being produced, and the 
true cross, which Charleman was wont to use, 
(called the Cross of Victory,) taken out of the 
king's cabinet, the peace was sworn, to the 
great joy of all people ; and all the bells in 
the town were too little to express it. The 
Duke of Burgundy writ the news immediately 
into Brittaine ; and with it sent a duplicate of 
the articles, that they might see he had not 
deserted them, nor disengaged himself from 
their alliance : and, indeed, Duke Charles, the 
king^s brother, had a good bargain, in respect 
of what he had made for himself, in the late 
treaty in Brittaine j by which there was nothing 
left him but a bare pension. Afterwards, the 
king did me the honour to tell me that I had 
done him some service in that pacification.*'— 
" The peace being concluded, the king and 
the duke departed the next morning for Cam« 
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bray, and from thence towards the country of 
Liege."* 

The anachronism in the death of the Bishop i 
of Liege (which did not happen till nine years 
after the visit of Louis to Peronne) had been 
<' better honoured in the breach than in the 
observance ;" for poor amends are made to 
the reader for leading him from facts, by dis- 
gusting him with appalling scenes of ideal 
horrors. Some shew of reason, indeed, pre- 
sents itself, for the author's converting the 
sensual prelate, destitute (according to Ga- 
mines) of all moral discernment, into an ami- 
able and high-minded character ; and repre^ 
senting TVilUam de la March as a ferocious 
barbarian, instead of ^' a fine gentleman, and 
brave soldier;" because the effect of conh^ast 
is, by these means, greatly heightened, and a 
far deeper interest given to the situations and 
circumstances narrated, than would otherwise 
have been the case. De Comines* account of* 
the bishop's destruction is short and sii;nple. 

** This bishop/* says he, " took into his 
councils Mons. William de la Marck, a fine 

* Pbilip de Comines, 95, 101, 109, et infra. 
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gentleman, and a brave soldier, but of a cruel 
and mab'cious temper ; and one who favoured 
the citizens of Liege, and had always been an 
enemy to the Duke of Burgundy's family, and 
to the bishop himself. The Princess of Bur« 
gundy gave this William de la Marck fifteen 
thousand florins, partly on the bishop's account^ 
and partly to oblige him to espouse her inte* 
rest ; but it was not long before he openly 
declared both against her and his master the 
bishop, and by the assistance of our king 
(Louis XL) would have made his own son 
bishop of Liege ; after which he fought with, 
overcome, and slew with his own hands, the 
bishop in battle, and ordered his body to be 
thrown in the river, where it was found three 
days after," 

The historical fact, also, of the mock herald 
is equally distorted, without the slightest addi« 
tion to the interest of the story* The hazard* 
ous trick was, indeed, actually played ; but it 
was by the intriguing Louis himself on 
our own monarch Edward the Fourth, and 
with complete success^ Comines narrates it ai^ 
follows ; 
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".As soon as he (Louis) was s^t dowrij and 
had considered a little, (which was his custom^ 
and to those who did not know him, seemed 
imprudent, but his actions cleared him as to- 
that,) he whispered me in the ear, and bid 
me go dine in my chamber, and send for a 
servant belonging to Monsieur de Halles, and 
ask him whether he would venture with a 
message into the King of England's^ arxtij in 
the habit of a herald? I did as he com^ 
manded; and was much sui*prised when I sa,w 
rthe said servant, for he seemed to me neither 
of a stature nor mind for such an enterprise; 
5yet his judgitient was good, (as I found afterw 
.wards,) and his expression voluble enough^ 
;but the king had never spake with him bu£ 
once» The poor man was much abashed at 
< the motion, and fell down upon his knees 
before me, as one that thought himself lost. I 
encouraged him what I could; told him h^ 
should have ready money for his paiiis„ and a 
preferment in the Isle of Ree; and^ for hia 
greater assurance^ I persuaded him that the 
' proposition came first from the English them -^ 
selves. I took him to dinner with mSx (theve 
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being no body but he and I, and one servant 
that waited)) and by degrees gave him an 
account what he was to do. Not long after 
the king sent for me, and I gave him a rela- 
tion of what had passed^ and recommended 
others to him, which, in my thoughts^ were 
more proper for his design : but he would 
hear of no other ; came to talk with him him- 
self; and encouraged him more with ope word,, 
than I could do with a hundred. There- 
came along with the king .into my chamber 
only Monsieur de Villiers (at that time grand 
escuyere, and now bailiff of Caea). When the 
king had prepared and settled his man, he 
sent the grand escuyere for the banner of a 
trumpet, to make his herald a coat of arms^ 
for the king was not so stately or vain as ta 
have either herald or trumpet m his train, as. 
other princes have ; wherefore the grand 
escuyere and one of my servants made up the 
coat of arms as well as. they could ; and the 
grand escuyere having fetched a scutcheoa 
from a little herald, called Pleia Chanin, who 
belonged to Monsieur the Admiral, tliey fas- 
tened it about him, sent for hi& boots and hi& 
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cloak privatelf^ and hia horse beiog^got ready^^ 
he mounted^ (and no body perceived him,) 
with a bag or budget at the bow of his saddle, 
in which his coat of arms was put ; and having 
been well instructed what to say, away he went 
to the army of the English. Being arrived, with 
iiis herald's coat upon his back,, be was imme*- 
cUately stopt, and carried to the King of Eng-^ 
land's ta^t. Being asked his business, he 
told them he was come with a message from 
the King of France to the King of England, 
and had orders, to address himself to the Lordsi 
Howard and Stsmley : he was carried to din* 
ner into a tent, and very civilly treated. 
When the King of England had Sned, the 
herald was. sent for, who told him that his; 
errand was to> acquaint his Majesty that the 
King of France for a long time had had an 
desire to be at amity with him, that both their 
kingdoms might be 9t quiets and enjoys the 
blessings of peace*. The King of ^ England,, 
md part of his great officers, Uked the over^ 
ture very well $ a passport was ^vea te the^ 
herald, as he desired ; and haying been pre-^ 
sented with &ur nojbles im money,i he' wa& 
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returned, with a herald from the King^ of 
England."* Fortunately the deceit was not 
detected. Had the real character of the pen- 
sonated herald been discovered, his own in> 
stant destruction, and an immediate war with 
the French monarch, would have been the 
inevitable consequences, from the indignation 
of a monarch, who> though the last of our 
chivalric princes, was himself the quintessence 
of knighthood, and would have instantly 
revenged any breach of his knightly honouix 

* Philip de ComineSi 22UU 
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Biographical Illustrations. 



Louis XI. 

The character of this prince in Quentin 
Durward is a first-rate specimen of fine 
moral painting ; every feature nicely discri»- 
minated, strongly defined, and vividly brought 
out, with an haimony and consistency in its 
toute ensemble J that proclaims its truth to na- 
ture, and its accurate Ukeness of a real subject. 
The novelist, in fact, has, in the production 
of it, merely adorned and illuminated what 
history had already prepared for his pencil ^ 
for there is not asnigle eccentricity in conduct, 
deformity in morals, or obliquity in feelings 
attributed by him to the French monarch, in 
which he is not sanctioned by tlie authority of 
contemporary writers** Louis's public career 
of wickedness commenced in revolting from his 
* Comines^ Monstrelet^ Du Tillet^ d'c 
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father Charles VIL, and in devising schemes 
for his secret destruction ; a conduct which 
brought the parent to an untimely grave, by his 
abstaining from food, in consequence of the in- 
formation he had received of his son's inten* 
tion to take him off by poison. No sooner had 
Louisthus obtained thecrown^ than, determined 
to aggrandize it, by depressing the power of the 
nobles, and re^uniting the great fiefs to the- 
monarchy, he dismissed from his councils 
every man of high and honourable spirit, and 
selected from the lower classes the most subtle,, 
deceitful, unfeeling, and cruel characters he 
could find, as proper agents to execute Im 
daxk schemes of base and wicked policy. Bf 
the sacrifice of every virtue, and good feeling, 
he succeeded in adding to the possessions of 
the crown. Burgundy, and Roussillon, and 
Cerdagne, and the county of Bologne ; but 
his acquisitions thus obtained 'could only be 
secured by the merited execution of his atro- 
cious ministers, the Bishop of Verdun and 
Cardinal Balue ; by the poisoning of his bro- 
ther Cteffles; and the decapitation of the Con- 
stable de St. Paul> the Count of Armagnac, axuSk 
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the Ditkes Alencon and Nemours. ^ But guilt 
is always cowardly. That '^ the wicked fleetb 

* Heaerai inforais ns, that when the Duke of 
Nenonrs was beheadeil, Lotiis comniaaded bis two 
infoat sons to be placed tiiider the scaffold, that the 
father's blood might fall upon the children's heads I 
He put to death upwards of four thousand persons 
by various nodes of tortm'e^ and without any form 
•f trial; and frequently attended their exeouUon in 
person, to glut at once his thirst for blood, and his 
desire of reirenge. Iron catgen were constructed by his 
order, in which many of the nobility were indbsed, 
earned abont, exhibited to the populiace, and after- 
wards handed over to the &yourite agents of hia 
eroeHies, Tristan rHermito,. Trois Eschelles, and 
Petit Andr^,. in order ta be dispatched; whilst others 
of his victims were immured in dark and dreary dun- 
geons, where they perished by famine or secret assas- 
sination* — Du Clos ;. Comines» " In the Tower of 
LondoB," Mr. Pennant vemarks*. " is a narrow room,, 
or dnngeon, called IMtle ^a«e;,lMit this will appeas a 
Inxnrioas habitation compared with the inventions of 
Itonis XI., with his iron cages^ in which persomi ot 
rank lay for whole years ; or his oubliettes^ dungeons^ 
made in the forni of reversed cones,, concealed witli. 
trapdoors,. do^n wliich dropped tlie unhappy victims, 
of the tyrant, brought there by Tristan VHermite, Jus. 
compamon^and executioner inordinary.. Sometimes 
their sides were plain,, sometunes set with knives or 
sharp-edged wheels ^ buit m both eases they were- 
XfVLi^aublietiet — tha devoted were certain to fall inia 
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yihen no manpursueth," is a truth, established 
both by revelation and experience ; and Louis, 
in his high career of accomplished or medi- 
tated crime, was the victim of perpetual terror, 
and the despicable slave of the most groveling 
superstition. It was this vague but uncon- 
querable alarm, which induced him, towards 
the conclusion of his reign, to immure him- 
self in the castle of Plessis la Tours; and to 
secure it from entrance, and even approach, 
by every contrivance of art. ** He encom- 
passed the ca^le,'' says Comines, ^^ with great 
bars of iron, in form of a grate, and placed, at 
the four comers of the house, four watch- 
towers of iron-strong, massy, and thick. 
The said grates were without the wall, on 
the other side of the ditch, and went to the 
bottom ; several spikes of irim were fastened 
into the wall, set as thick by one another as 
was possible. He placed, likewise, ten bow- 
men in the said ditches, to shoot at any roan 
who should come near, before the gate was 
opened ; and ordered that they should lie in 

the land where all things are fargottenJ^'-^LoniiGB,. 
p. 25a. 



the said ditches, but retire to the walch*towers 
upon occasion. 

, ^* The gate of du Pkssis was not opened, 
nor the drawbridge let down, before eight in 
the morning ; at which time the courtiers were 
let in, and the captains ordered their guards 
to their several posts, with a main guard in the 
middle of the court, as in a town upon the 
frontiers that was closely besieged ; nor was 
any man permitted to enter but by the wicket, 
and those only by the king's order, unless it 
was the steward of his household, and such 

officers as came not into his presence/' 

And again : ^^ In the first place,* nobody 
was admitted into Pkssis du Pare, (which 
was the place where he kept himself,) but his 
domestic sei^ants and his archers^ which were 
four hundred ; some of which kept constant 
guard at the gate, whilst others walked con? 
tinually about, to prevent any surprise. No 
lord, nor great person, was suffered to lodge in 
the castle, nor to enter with his train ; nor^ 
indeed, did any of them come in, but Monsieur 
de Beaujeu, the present duke of Bourbon, who 
was his son-in-law. Round about the castl^^ 
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of Plessis he caused a trellis, or iron gate, to 
be set up, spikes of iron planted in the wall ; 
and a kind of crows'-feet, with several points, 
to be thrown every where in the ditch, where 
there was any likelihood that any body might 
enter; besides which, he caused four watch- 
houses to be made, all of thick iron, and holes, 
out of which they might shoot at their plea- 
sure; which were very noble, and cost above 
twenty thousand fi*ancs, in which he placed 
forty of his cross-bows, who were to be upon 
the guard night and day, with orders to let fly 
upon any man that offered to come near, before 
the gate was ope in the morning/'* 

These precautions, however, were insuffi- 
cient to quiet the apprehensions, and remove 
the gloom, of his mind ; and he sought, in the 
practices of superstition,! a refuge frpm the 
scourgings of conscience, and the horrors of 

* t^hilip de Comines, 382, 402, et infra. 

t A singular external mark of his superstition 
appeared in the decorations of his hat, which, Comines 
tells us, was ** old, and differing from eYtry bodj's 
else." This was filled with images, for the most part 
of lead and pewter, which, whenever any good or evil 
news arrived^ or when the phantasy took him,, he 
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approaehing death. From Pope Sextuswas 
sent, by Louis's special request, " the cor- 
poral, or vest, which the Apostle St. Peter used 
when he said mass: — and the holy vial at 
Rheims (which was never stirred before)** 
was brought to his chamber at Plessis, to exert 
its mirific influence on the ulcerated and tor- 
tured body of the dying sinner. The stars 
were consulted on his behalf by the profoundest 
adepts in judicial astrology ; and the monk 
most renowned in his time for holiness and 
austerity of life was invited from Calabria, 
by Louis, to add his personal prayers to the 
pther means used for his'recovery. " Among 
men renowned for devotion,'* says Philip de 
Comines, << he sent into Calabria for one 
called Friat Robert ; whom, for the holiness 
of his life, the king called the holy man ; and, 
in honour to him, our present king erected a 
monastery at Plessis du Pare, in compensa- 
tion for the chapel near Plessis, at the end of 
the bridge. This hermit, at the age of twelve 

would kiss, throwing himself upon his knees before 
them, sometimes so suddenly that he appeared de<% 
ranged.^Claude de Say ssol, Phil, de Comiaes. 
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years, was put in a hole in a rocky where hs 
continued three and forty years and upwards, 
till the king sent for him, by the master 
of his household, in the company of the 
Prince Tarante, the King of Naples* son. 
But the said hermit would not stir without 
leave from his holiness, and from his king, 
which was great discretion in so iqexperienced 
a man. He built two churches in the place 
where he lived; he never eat flesh, or fish, 
or eggs, or milk, or any thing that was fat, 
since he undertook that austerity of life; 
and truly, I think, I never saw any man living 
so holy, nor out of whose mouth the Holy 
Ghost did more manifestly speak; for he was 
illiterate and no scholar, andhadonly his Italian 
tongue, wherewith he made himself so wondec- 
fuL This hermit passed by Naples, where he wi^ 
respected, and was visited (as he had been a 
Jegate from the Pope) both by the King of Na- 
ples, and his children, with whom he conversed 
, as if he had been brought up in the court. 
From thence he passed to Rome, where he was 
visited by the Cardinals ; had audi*ence thr^e 
times of the Pope, and was every time alone 
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with hin) three or four hours, sitting always in 
a rich chair placed for him on purpose, (which 
was great honour for so private a man,) and 
answering so discreetly to every thing that was 
asked him, that every body admired ; and his 
Holiness granted him leave to erect a new 
order, called the Hermits of Saint Francis. 
From Rome he came to our king, who adored 
him as if he had beeathe Pope himself; falU 
ing down on his knees before bim, and begging 
the prolongation of his life* He replied as a 
prudent man ought. I have heard him often 
in discourse with the king that now is, in the 
presence of all the grandees of the kingdom, 
and that not above two months ago, and it 
seemed to me, whatever he said, or remon^ 
rtrated, was done by inspiration; otherwise 
he could not have spoken of some things that 
he discoursed of» He is still living, and may 
change either to better or worse ; and there^ 
fore I will hold my peace. Some there were 
who laughed at the king's sending for this 
hermit, and called him the holy-man, in deri- 
sion; but they were not informed of the 
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thoughts of that wise king^ and had not seen 
what it was that gave him the occasion.*" 

All these measures of escape, however^ from 
the inevitable blow, proved ine£Eectual ; and 
Louis expired on the 30th of August, 1483, 
but not before he had suffered more severe 
tortures than those which he had inflicted on 
any criminal during his reign. The character 
gf this prince is one of the most complicated 
in history. He obtained the end which he 
proposed by his policy, but at the expense of 
his peace and reputation. His life was a 
jumble of crimes and contradictions. Absolute, 
without dignity ; popular, (because he humbled 
the great, ) without generosity j unjust by sys- 
tem, yet zealous for the administration of 
justice i living in open violation of the first 
principles of morals, but resigning himself to 
the most ridiculous superstition; the tyrant 
of his subjects, and the timid slave of his 
physicians ;t he debased the regal power, at the 

* Phil, de Comines, 385. 

t His chief physician was a man called Dr. James 
Coctier, who had acquired a wonderful influence oyer 
the mind of Louis, and appears to have well under- 
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«ame time that he strengthened it. Yet this 
prince^ who rendered religion contemptible, 
and royalty disgraceful, assumed the title of 
nuyesty, and most christian, since given to his 
successors, and formerly not claimed by the 
kings of France.^ — It is an awful lesson to 
wicked ambition, and the cruel abuse of power, 
that human happiness is always decreased jn 

stood how to use it to his own behoof. << To this man," 
says de Comines, '' in five months time he had given 
54>000 crowns ready money, besides the bishoprick of 
Amiensfor hisnephew, and other good offices and lands 
for him and his friends. Yet this doctor used him so 
mdely» one would not have given his servants such 
language as he gave the king ; who stood in such awe 
of him, he durst not command him to be gone. Tis true, 
be complained of him after; but he durst not change 
him, as he had done all the rest of his servants, 
because he told him most impudently, one day, * I 
know some time or other you will turn me away, as 
you have done the rest ; but be sure (and he seconded 
it with an oath) you shall not live eight days after it.' 
With which expression he was so frightened, that ever 
after he did nothing but flatter and present (make 
presents) to him : which must needs be a great torment 
to a man who had been obeyed all alon^ by so many 
brave men, much above' the doctor's quality, — De 
Comines, 401. 

• Hist Modem Europe, v. ii« 93. 
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proportion to the violations of the Satictiblid 
of humanity and justice. Such was the case 
with Louis the Xlth; whose history de 
Comines winds up with this melancholy decla- 
ration: '' I believe, from his infancy to his 
death, his whole life was nothing but trouble 
and turmoil ; and am of opinion, that if all 
the days of his life were computed, in which 
his pleasure out-balanced his pain, they would 
be found so few that there would be found 
twenty for one on the other side. He lived 
about sixty-one years, yet he had always a 
fancy he should never outlive sixty ; alleging 
that, since the time of Charles le Grand, there 
had not any king of France lived beyond 
that age; but he was well gone in his 
sixty-one."* 

It is some relief to the mind, nauseated by 
the recital of such atrocities as w^ find Louis 
and his execrable instruments of cruelty to 
have committed, to be assured that these fiends 
of darkness were brought to a sense of sufiering, 
if not of guilt, before they went to their final 
account. We have seen the terrific termina* 

* Page 408, 
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lion of Louis's career : nor did Oliver le Dain, 
Tristan 1' Hermit, Trois Eschelles, or Petit 
Andr^, escape the merited legal retribution' 
of their accumulated crimes. 

« 

The first of these worthies was executed at 
Paris, (as we shall shortly see more particu- 
larly,) in the year 1484 j and the others paid 
the temporal penalty of their violations of law, 
justice, and humanity, at different places, 
soon after Charles the VII Ith had ascended 
the throne of France. 



Charles the Bold, 

The brothfer-inJaw of Edward IVth, by 
his marriage with Margaret, sister of that 
king. Striking as thedifference was between 
the character of Louis the Xlth and the 
Duke of Burgundy, the villany of the 
one, was not contrasted by any thing like 
virtue in the other. Less crafty, but more 
passionate, than the French king, Charles's 
ungovernable fury often led to the same 
atrocious results, which the cold, ca\eu\a\i\ii^ 
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craielty of Louiii more cautiously effected: 
uid the restless ambitjon, which, at ladt 
djepi:^ved Charles of his life and dominion^, 
was perpetually impelling him, during his) 
tempestuous reigni into those violations of 
justice and humanity, which this inordinate 
passion too frequently demands^ for its unjust 
gratification* Philip, de Gomines, who had: 
been in his service^ and always retained) a^ 
regard for his memory, has given us an. outline 
of his character; which,, though, drawn. withf 
a somewhat partial hand, still impresses us 
with nothing like esteem or respect for the 
original. " I have seen him,** says he, " a 
great and an honourable prince, as much 
esteemed, and as much courted by his^neigh* 
hours, (when time wasj) as any prince in 
Christendom, and perhaps more ; and I can* 
not. see what it was should run him so far into^ 
the displeasure of God, unless it was., that he 
arrogated to himself (that is, to his own wisdom, 
and conduct) all the success and all the 
honour he acquired, without attributing any^ 
thing to God. Yet, to speak truth, he had 
several good qualities in bixn« No > prince had 
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w greater desire to entertain young ndblemen 
than he ; nor was more careful of their edu- 
cation. His presents and bounty were never 
extraordinary^ because he gave to many, and 
had a mind every body should taste of it. 
No prince was ever more accessible to his 
aervants, or his subjects. Whilist I lived with 
him, he was never cruel; but, a little before 
his deaths he took up that humour, which was a 
sign his own life would not be long. He waa' 
very splendid and neat in his clothes and 
ill every thing, else ; and, indeed, a little too 
much. He paid great civility to all the ambas- 
sadors and sti^ngers, and they were always 
feasted and made very welcome. His desire of 
honour was insatiable, and that was it which 
eiigaged him in war more than any thing 
else. He had a great ambition to be like the^ 
old kings and princes, who are still s6 much 
talked of in the world ; and his courage was 
as great as any man's in his time.^ 

He was overthrown and slain in a battle 
fought between himself and the Duke of 
Lorraine, near Nancy, the 5th of Januaiy, 

* Pe GomiRei tdl» 
D 2 
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1476. The general sketch of this prince's 
life and fortunes (which de Comines has given 
in a very spirited manner) affords a striking 
proof of the vanity of seeking enjoyment, 
felicity, and peace, by any other course than 
that of piety, virtue, and benevolence. 

" Charles Duke of Burgundy : what ease, 
what pleasure had he, more than our master 
aforesaid ? True it is, in his youth, his trouble 
was not much ; . for he attempted nothing till 
he was two and twenty years old ; so that 
before then he was quiet and at ease. But 
then he began to quarrel with his father's 
great officers ; and his father defending them, 
he absented from his court, and retired in a 
huff into Holland, where he being well re- 
ceived, fell immediately into intelligence with 
Gaunt, and went and visited them. He had 
no allowance from his father; but Holland 
being a rich country, they made him great 
presents ; as several other great towns did, 
hoping thereby to insinuate into his favour, 
and reap the advantage in time to come. And 
'tis the common custom of the world to adore-- 
the rising sun ; and court him whose autho« 
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rity will be greater, rather than him who is 
already at the height, and can never be higher. 
For this reason, when it was told Duke Philip 
that the Gauntois had great kindness for his son, 
and he understood how to manage it, the Duke 
answered, — they love him always who shall be 
their sovereign ; but, as soon as he is invested, 
they hate him as much. And his saying was 
true ; for, from the time that Duke Philip 
was dead, and Charles in possession, their love 
began to decline ; and he, on the other side, 
had' as little for them: yet they did more 
mischief to his posterity, than they could do to 
him. But, to go on with my story: from the 
time Duke Charles undertook his war for 
the towns in Piccardy, (which our master had 
redeemed from Duke Philip,) and joined 
himself with the lords of the kingdom, in the 
war called Public Good; what ease, what 
tranquillity had he ? He had perpetual trouble 
aiid labour, without the least intermission or 
refreshment, either to his body or mind ; for 
glory having got the possession of his heart, 
and egged him on to the conquest of whatever 
he thought ](pr his convenience ; all the 
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summer time he was in the field ; his person 
in great danger, the care of the whole army 
lying entirely upon him ; and yet he thought 
it too little. He was the first up, and the 
last down ; and took as much pains as the 
poorest foot-soldier in the army. When in 
winter he lay still, his mind was busily em- 
ployed in raising of money. Six hours, eveiy 
morning, he set apart for conferences, and 
audience of ambassadors : and in this perpetual 
hubbub he ended his days ; and was killed by 
the Swissers, at Nancy, as you have heard 
before; so that it cannot be said he had one 
good day, from the time he began to -exalt 
himself, to the hour of his death. And tlien» 
what got he by all his labour? or what neces- 
sity was there of it ? seeing he had towns and 
territories enough already to have made him 
happy, if he could have been contented.*'* 
Such is royalty : 

** Princes have bat their taUes for their glories. 
An outward honour for an inward toil, 
And, for anfelt imaginations, 
** They often feel a world of restless cares : 
*' So tiiat between their titles, and low name, 
*^ There*s nothing differs bat the ootward fame/'^ 

* Comines, 40B. 
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Oliver Le Dain. 

The mention of this redoubtable instru«> 
ment of Louis's dark and intricate politics 
iKx^urs Tery frequently in the Memoirs of de 
Gomines. In his fifth book he gives us the 
following outline of his character, and of a 
difficult embassy in which he was employed by 
his master Louis at Ghent : *^ Monsieur 
Oiiver was gone to 'Gaunt with letters to 
Mademoiselle de Bourgongue, the daughter of 
Duke CSiarleSy and commissioned (by the by) 
to inake certain overtures to her, if she would 
put herself under the protection of the king. 
This, however, was not his principal business ; 
for he knew it would be hard to speak with her 
alone, and if he did, it would be no easy matter 
to persuade her. His main design was, to 
work some innovation in the town, to which 
it had been always inclinable, being kept under> 
during the reigns of Duke Philip and Charles, 
by their fear ; for they had lost several of their 
privileges, in their wars with Duke Philip, 
and been forced to consent to their loss, in the 
articles of peace. Besides, another of their 
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privileges was taken from them by Duke 
Charles, (and that was about election of their 
magistrates,) upon occasion of an offence they 
committed, the first day he entered into their 
town as duke. These passages added muck 
confidence to Monsieur Oliver, the barber; 
who, following his instructions, spake with 
some persons he judged most tractable, and 
offered them, not only that all their old privi- 
leges should be restored, but what new ones 
they pleased to demand. These things were 
not spoken in their senate, nor publicly, but 
in private, as I said before, for he had had a 
mind to see what he could do with the young 
princess ; but they guessed his design. After 
Monsieur Oliver had been some days in 
Gaunt, he was conducted to his audience, in 
the best garb he could possibly procure. 
Mademoiselle was in her chair of state, the 
Duke of Cleves on one hand, the Bishop of 
Liege on the other, and »many other great 
persons attending. Monsieur Oliver pre- 
sented his credentials ; which the lady having 
read, bid him deliver his message. He an- 
swered, his instructions were to deliver them 
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only to herself; it was replied, that was a 
custom not used among them, and not to be 
introduced now with a young lady that was 
fit to be married. He persisted, that by his 
orders he could not communicate with any 
body else. Upon which they threatened to 
make him ; and put the poor barber into a 
terrible fear. I fancy when he had delivered 
the said letters, he had not provided himself 
with an answer ; for, indeed, (as you have 
heard,) that business was but collateral. How- 
ever it was. Monsieur Oliver departed for that 
time, withqut any more words. Some of 
the council looked upon him with great 
contempt, both in respect of the meanness 
of his profession, and the uncomeliness of 
his demeanour and language ; but more 
especially the citizens of Gaunt, (because he 
was bom in a pitiful village hard by,) who 
putting several affronts upon him, he thought 
it time to be gone, for he had notice, if he 
had staid, he would be thrown into the river ; 
and truly I believe it would have been his 
destiny. This great ambassador took upon 
him the title of Comte de Meulant, which is 
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a small town near Paris/ of which he was Vbt 
governor. When he had made his escape out 
of GauHt, he fled to Toumay ; which town 
(though neutral) had a great affection for the 
king, for it had formerly belonged to hit 
predecessors, and paid him six thouitand 
Parisian livres a year. In all other respects 
it was free, and entertained all comers.'^* 

The termination of Oliver's flagitious life, 
and the particular atrocious act which occa^ 
iftioned his execution, are related as follows, 
in ^* The Supplement to the Memoirs of de 
Comines, in the English edition, dedicated to 
L<ord Burleigh/^ They form a marked ex« 
ample of the truth of the poet's assertion, 

Rar6, antecedentem scelestnniy 
Desernii poena pede claudo.f 

" Before the king's coronation (Charles 
VIII.), the princes of the blood, and the 
nobility of the kingdom, (who had so often 
been injured and affronted in the late king's 

* De ComineSy 307. 

f For lame Revenge still stalks behind. 
Does slowly dodge the guilty mind. 
And only slays to take the surer blo^w. CreeeJL 



reign by Oliver le Dain, his barber, one 
Daniel a Fleming, Monsieur Oliver's servant, 
and Monsieur John Dajrac, who had managed 
the offitirs of the whole kingdom during part 
of the reign of Louis XI.) caused informa- 
tion secretly to be exhibited against them, for 
several murders, rapines, and other enormous 
offences, which they had formerly committed, 
though some of them were by the express 
command of the late king. These informa- 
tions being brought before the Court of Par- 
liament, they were immediately apprehended, 
their process made out against them, and at 
last they were all three condemned to death ; 
and the year following, which was 1484, 
Monsieur Oliver, and his servant Daniel, 
were executed at Paris, and Monsieur Dayac 
had his tongue cut out, and his ears bored 
through. One of the crimes committed by 
Monsieur Oliver and his servant Daniel, and 
for which they were executed, was this. A 
certain gentleman was committed to prison by 
the order of Louis XL, and having a very 
young and beautiful lady for his wife, Mon- 
sieur Oliver falls desperately in love with her. 
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and promises to release her husband by his 
intercession, provided she would submit to his 
loose desires. Accordingly she did so ; but 
instead of performing his promisot the very 
next day he ordered his servant Daniel to put 
him into a sack, and throw him into the 
Seine, where he was drowned. This Oliver 
was by birth a Fleming, and had been barber 
to King Louis, and of greater power and 
authority with the king than any nobleman 
in France.^** 
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Miscellaneous Illustrations. 



The Scotch Archers. 

The connection between the Scotch 
and French was ancient and intimate. Long 
previously to the time of Louis XL our brave 
and faithful northern brethren had served in 
the armies of the monarchs of France, with 
equal credit to themselves, and satisfaction to 
their employers ; and the opinion formed of 
their trust-worthiness was such, (and never 
was a higher compliment paid to national cha- 
racter,) that the guard selected for the per- 
sonal protection of the monarch was originally 
composed, and continued to be formed, through 
nearly six centuries, of these gallant and in- 
corruptible foreigners. The origin and history 
of this distinguished coi*ps are given in the 
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following extract from a Scottish historian.* 
** IS70. Bebg come to the period when the 
Scotch guard in the sendee of France is said 
to have been augmented, I think it will not 
be amiss to give some account of it, for the 
information of the reader. 

'^ This guard, according to Lesley, was at 
first constituted to attend on the persons of the 
French kings, about the year 883 : it consisted 
at first only of twenty men, and is supposed to 
have been the first regular body of troops in 
that kingdom. Be that as it will, Alexander 
III. and Louis agreed to augment it to the 
number of a hundred men. This corps was 
80 much honoured and trusted in France, that 
it became a proverb there, that when a man 
spake in praise of a man of honour and pro- 
bity, 'twas said that he was Jidelle comme un 
jEcossois ; that is, as faithful as a Scot. This 
guard was the only one belonging. to the 
French king, till the reign of Charles VII. ; 
who added some companies of French to it, 
yet so as to continue to the Scots the honour 
and degree of precedence. 

* Maitland's Hist Scot. vol. i. p. 895. 
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'< For instance: the captain of the Scots 
guard, (of what country soever,) till of late» 
was always a Scotsman^ and is, by way of 
pre-eminence, styled the first captain of the 
French king's guard. He begins his attend- 
ance every first day of the year, and serves 
the first quarter, according to their manner of 
reckoning ; nay, when others are on duty, he 
may, if he pleases, assume the first rank, and 
serve accordingly. When the king is anointed, 
or crowned, the captain of the Scots guard 
stands by him; and when the ceremony is 
over, takes the royal robes as his due. When 
the keys of a town or fortress are given up 
or presented to the king, he delivers them to 
the captain of the Scots guard. Twenty-five 
of this guard wear always, in testltnony of 
their unspotted fidelity, white coats, of a pe- 
culiar fashion, trimmed with silver lace ;* and 

* Tom Coryat, in his " Crudities/^ has given us 
this description of the costume of the Scotch archers 
at the commencement of the seventeenth century : 
MThej wear long-skirted » half-sleeved coats, made 
of white clothe but their skirts mingled with red 
and green ; and the bodies of their coats trimmed 
before and behind with mayles of plain silver^ but 
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six of these men stand next to the king's 
person, at all times and seasons, (whether the 
rest of the guard be on duty or not,) either in 
the palace, church, parliament-house, or courts 
of justice ; as also at the reception of foreign 
ministers; and, generally, on all public and 
solemn occasions whatever. 

^^ 'Tis the right of the said twenty-five gen- 
tlemen to carry the corpse of the said king 
from the capital city of the kingdom to the 
royal sepulchre in the city of St. Denis* In 
a word, that troop of guards has, ever since 
the days of St. Louis, been in possession of all 
the honour and trust the kings of France 
could bestow on their greatest confidants and 
most faithful friends.'' 

"And," says the translator of Monsieur 
Beagne's History of the Scots war, " in the 
years 1548 and 1549, it would be very strange 
and amazing in France, to see the brave and 
fierce Ecossois (so they generally are called) 
sit down and be contented with the sinister." 
The same writer takes notice of the great 

■ot so thick as the coats of the EogUsh ^ard/' — 
Vol. i. 41. 
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honour and advantage that accrued to the 
kingdom of Scotland, before the unions of 
the crowns of Scotland and England, from the 
guard ; for, he says, by these means our gentry 
were taught at once the rules of civility and 
the art of war ; and we were possessed of an 
inexhaustible stock of brave officers, fit to 
discipline and command our armies at home, 
and sure to keep up that respect, which was 
deservedly paid to the Scots name and nation 
abroad. Nor could younger brothers repine 
at the laws being partial in favour of the first 
bom, when they had an open door to pre- 
ferments, great as their wishes; and they 
tnight abandon with joy the rural manners of 
their fathers, when they were to be educated 
in the most splendid court in Christendom. 

** The above account of the Scots guard, I 
think, may safely be depended on, seeing we 
ire told by its author, Patrick Abercromby, 
M.D., that he spent the greatest part of his 
l^outh in foreign countries, and had been much 
cnore conversant with Koman and French 
writers than with our own.'* 
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Louis XI. was particularly partial to tlu$ 
corps, and with good reason ; for bis persondi 
preservation more than once entirely depevdei 
on the courage and adherence of hisi Scottisk 
archers. De Comines mentions several ecci^ 
sions on which they evinced their bravery m m 
defence ; more especially a ^signal instance itf 
it, during the desperate sally of the citizens of 
Liege. *' In the same manner/' he remarksi 
*^the king was assaulted by his ho8t» wild 
entered his house, but was slain by the Scots. 
These Scots behaved themselves very well ; 
kept firm to their ground } would not stir one 
step from their master ; and disposed of their 
arrows freely."* 



Astrology. 

Our author's animated account of Galeotti 
Marti derives considerable interest from the 
circumstance of the character.being taken &cm 
real life j from its being the portrait of a per- 
sonage highly celebrated in that BcH&ace of 

• Page 122. 
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ndicial astrology, which, in the age of Louis 
SIL9 was so intently pursued, and so univer- 
tally believed in. The incidents at Plessis 
^es Tottrs, as far as they regard this corpulent 
age, are, indeed, altogether imaginary ; for 
dthougfa Gbileotti was invited by Louis to 
q[uit his patron, Matthias Comnus, in Hun- 
gary, and to take up his residence in the court 
)f France, yet, it seems, an accident occurred 
;o the astrologer, which effectually prevented 
iuxn from availing himself of the royal cour- 
iesy. M. Naud^ (in his Addition d mis- 
toire de Louis XL J has given us several 
mrious particulars respecting this singular 
^aracter, and the circumstance which occa- 
sioned his unlooked-for death. '^Galeottis 
Martius,*^ says he, " was a native of the eity 
Df Narni in Italy ; a man profoundly skilled 
in letters ; a great critic, a philosophy, a 
physician, an astrologer, a humanist, and an 
orator; as may be seen by his books, de 
Doctrina promiscud^ &c. &c. &c« Beside this, 
be was also very adroit in the management of 
all sorts of arms ; and though he was of a 
somewhat large, heavy, and bulky stature, he 
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nevertheless overcame, in a solemn challenge, 
and r^ular combat, the most able wrestler of 
his time. Wherefore Louis XI., having heard 
of this great prodigy of learning, grew some- 
what jealous of Matthias Corvinus^ who had 
chosen him for his master, and the compa- 
nion of his studies; and, moved by an ho- 
nourable emulation, made proposals to him of 
so much advantage, that he determined at 
length on quitting Hungary, to the end he 
might better and more fully enjoy the honour 
and reputation which he had acquired by his 
merits ; and breathe, in all comfort, the air of 
France, under the favour and liberality of so 
powerful a king. But, oh strange misfor- 
tune ! on his arrival at Lyons, where the king 
was, in the year 1476, he was so surprised by 
the suddenness of the meeting, that, in his 
hurry to alight, in order to salute him, he 
fell from his horse with so great violence, 
that he broke his neck, and died on the spot/' 
Naud^ then quotes an account of the casualty 
from Joannes Fierius Valerianus's work, dc 
Literatorum Infelicitate ; but adds, " in 
which, nevertheless, he doth not agree with 
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i Jove and Scardeon, who describe his 
h as having come to pass in a town near 
» . Padua, where he was su£fbcated by his 
ity and corpulency/* 

ictitious, however, as the narrative may 
if Louis's transactions with Galeotti, a 

credence in the verity of astrology was a 
dng feature in the character of the French 
^. It is true he only shared this delusion 
ommon with the wisest and greatest men 
is own times ; for false science had been 
long and too densely di£fused, to be dissi- 
id by the feeble rays of truth and philo- 
ly, which now began to shoot through the 
llectual darkness of Europe. The doctrine 
he influence of the stars and planets on 

fortunes of mankind was a dogma of 
lemorial antiquity ; and, with the natural 
gross of unchecked error, had grown, by 

fifteenth century, into a system of the 
tt monstrous absurdity ; supported by cun- 
V and impudence on the one hand, and by 
latient curiosity and natural credulity on 

other. Man, who intuitively knows that 

most important destinies are linked with 
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the Juture, has ever been anxious* to drsvr 
aside that mysterious veil which intervenes 
between what now is, and what shall be h&O^ 
after. Not knowing, or not consid^ing, thit 
the great Author of nature has involved efvents 
to come in clouds and darkness^ for the wise 
and benevolent pui*pose of enlivening: bis 
hopes, keeping his energies in action^ and 
saving him from the sadness and torpor of 
anticipated inevitable evil, he has ever been 
restless to inspect that part of the volume of 
time which is yet unrolled; and, prone to give 
credit to those who professed to have the power 
of reading the hidden page. Hence originated 
the astrologer's art, and the gainful succe^ 
with which it was practised by its adepts. I^ 
tending to foretell the chain of future events, 
by the {notions and situations of the stars and 
other heavenly bodies ; by the 

** Mystieal dance— and mazes intricate, 

** Eccentric, intervoWd, yet regular 

<* Tben most, when most irregular they seem''— 

of ** the starry^hei-e of planets;'' tiiey 
obtained, from very remote times, a prodigious* 
influence over the minds of mankind;. ai)d* 
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iel;mned a considerable portion of it, lon^ 
after that period when real science had spread 
itself widely ovet the civilized worldl Origi*- 
ni^n^ probably,. in ancient India, the specious 
a]!t' penetrated into Egypt; and^ nourishing, 
steengthening, and expanding itself among 
iti^^ luxuriant superstitions, travelled into 
Arabia, and passed, with the enterprising 
Saracens, into the European world. But ?iere 
was the scene of its greatest triumph; for 
astrohgy^ not only long successfully contended 
with revived literature, dawning science, *and 
increasing intellectual illumination ; but struck 
iia roots so deeply into the general mind, that 
four centuries of light and philosophy have 
scarcely been sufficient to overcome its in- 
fluence, and escplode its errors. Though 
retired from open day, it may even yet be 
found ** in holes and comers/* The " sha- 
dow of ita shade'' may still occasionally be 
discerned, accompanied by its associates,—^ 
impudent pretensions, and foolish credence : 
and, by those who can throw back their recol- 
lection for half a century^ it will not be for- 
gotten, that, even in England; at that recent 
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period, the professed astrologer sat in state at 
the Old Bailey, and dealt out the secrets of 
futurity, to a long train not only of the 
ignorant and vulgar, but of the well-informed, 
the fashionable, and the rich/ In Europe, 
indeed, the history of astrology foims a most 
humiliating picture of human weakness and 
inconsistency; where 

** Fears of the brare, and follies of the wise/' 

are traced on every part of the canvass : and 
where we perpetually behold the prostration of 

* We ourselves have known an instance of a person 
who devoted himself to judicial astrology, and passed 
much of his time in casting nativities. Among other 
employments of this kind, he drew his own horoscope, 
and predicted his death at a certain period. About 
the appointed time, whilst walking in a public street 
in London, he was seized with a. fit and carried home, 
and imagination co-operating with disease, he expired 
in a very short time after his seizure. In the celebrated 
South' Sea scheme, which for nine years (from 1711 
to 1720) kept the nation in a delirium, enriched a few 
knaves, and ruined thousands of fools, among the 
many inducements held out to the public to become 
holders of its stock, was, the buyer being put into 
possession of a scheme to cast nativities, — Pennant's. 
London, 406. 
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the most lofty intellect, and the abasement of 
the profoundest erudition, before this senseless 
object of visionary hope and unfounded fear. 

A godless Regent trembling at a star, 

is not a sight which will excite our wonder ; 
for abject superstition is ever associated with 
infidelity and guilt: and the Regent Duke of 
Orleans was a wretched and notorious example 
of both. But it certainly does awaken the 
astonishment of the cool, reflecting mind^ to 
find that such spirits as the calm, amiable, and 
sensible Melancthon ; the acute andexperienced 
Burleigh; the celebrated Boulanvilliers ; the 
illustrious Cardan ; and, above all, the deeply 
metaphysical Locke, and the half-inspired 
Newton,* should have entertained a con- 

* Warton's Essay on the Genius and Writings of 
Pope, V. ii. p. 125* When Charles the 1st was con- 
fined> an astrologer was consulted for what hour would 
be most favourable to effect his escape. 

A stor J which strongly proves how Charles the lid 
was bigoted to this art, and whose mind was certainly 
not unenlightened, is recorded in Burnet's Hist, of 
his own Times, v. i. 422. 

Dryden cast the nativity of his sons ; and what is 
remarkable, his prediction relating to his son Charles 

VOL. lU £ 
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fidence in a system, founded on no reason* 
able analogies, supported by no just principles, 
and hostile to the spirit and revelation of 
scripture. But *^ unthought of follies cheat 
us in the wise ;" and the leaven which we 
detect in all human excellence, should check 
the pride of intellectual superiority, by teach- 
ing it, that, with all its lofty pretensions, it is 
still brought down by ^ its weaknesses to the 
level of our common nature. 

"A history of court astrologers** (a 
writer in the Quarterly Review remarks*) 

took place.-— D*Israeli'8 Curiosities of Literatarei 
vol. i. page 195, edit. 1791. In a letter from Drjdea 
to his SODS, he speaks thus confidently of the certain 
completion of what the horoscope had predicted* 
" Towards the latter end of this month, l^ptember, 
Charles will begin to recover his perfect health, 
according to his nativity ; which, casting it myself, I 
am sure is true, and all things hitherto have hap- 
pened accordingly to the very time I have predicted 
them ; I hope, at the same time, to recover more 
health, according to my age.— Johnson's Lives of 
Poets, Dryden, vol. ix. p. 469. 

* No. li. page 184. The important influence of 
the stars on human affairs was an article of implicit 
faith in the court of Elicabeth. " The queeo/' (says 
Lord Henry Howard^ vrriUng to Mr. Edward Bmce, 
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** would form an amusing volume ; particularly 
if we could trace the effects of the advice of 
such an irresponsible ministry/' Any attempt, 
however, at such a copious account would 

of Kinloss,) ** iQ all her robes, had fallen the first day 
of the Parliament, if some gentlemen had notsuddenlj 
cast themselves under that side that tot«6red, and 
supported her. The king (James I. then in Scotland) 
did fall without harm; the French king (Charles) 
with a great bruise ; which proves that some great 
planet in this configuration was precipitate. But 
6t>d is gracious ; et sapiens dominabitur astrisJ' — 
The Secret Correspondence of Sir Robert Cecil with 
James YI. of Scotland, page 26. The same power 
was attributed to the planets by the licentious court 
of Charles II. Burnet tells us, ** the king" (Charles 
!!•) ** had ordered Montague, his ambassador at 
Paris, in the year 1678, to find out an astrologer, of 
whom it was no wonder he had a good opinion ; for 
he had, long before his restoration, foretold he should 
enter London on the 29th of May, 1660. He was 
yet alive : and Montague found him, and saw he was 
capable of being corrupted ; and he was so bewitched 
with the Dutchess of Cleaveland, that he trusted her 
with this secret. But she, growing jealous of a new 
amour, took all the ways she could think on to ruin 
bim, reserving this of the astrologer for her last shift. 

• 

And by it she compassed her ends ; for Montague 
was entirely lost upon it with the king, alld eame 
over without bejn^ recalled." — Vol. i. pag;^ ^^. 

e2 
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here be out of place. We shall, therefore, 
content ourselves with a few particulars re- 
specting two celebrated astrologers, nearly 
cotemporary with each other — William Lillys 
a countryman of our own ; and John Baptist 
MorinuSf who, a little previously to Lilly's 
time, had been the pride and boast of France. 
They were both consulted on the state affiurs 
of the respective governments under which 
they lived. 

*^ Lilly was one of those men, who, by dint 
of plain, persevering, consistent, unblushing 
roguery, acquire a decent reputation; con- 
vince themselves that they are honest ; put 
money in their purses ; and, in due time, are 
comfortably buried, as he was, under a nice 
black marble stone, inscribed with a record of 
deceased virtue in English and in Latin. The 
shrewd, shock-pated knave came up from Dix- 
worth with the Leicester carrier, and was 
bound 'prentice to Gilbert Wright, of New* 
gate market. His enemies maintained that 
Gilbert was a tailor. Lilly repels the taunt 
with great energy. « I mite this,' quoth he, 
* that the world may know that he was no 



tailor, or myself of that or any other profes- 
sion. My work was, to go before my master 
to church; to attend my master when he 
went abroad ; to make clean his shoes; ^weep 
the streets, help to drive bucks when we 
washed, fetch water in a tub from the Thames, 
(I have helped to carry eighteen tubs of water 
in one morning,) weed the garden ^ scrape 
trenchers, and so forth. ' If I had any pro- 
fession, it was of this nature. I should never 
have denied my being a tailor, had I been 
one/ Diligent he surely was ; and his master 
rewarded him by an annuity of twenty pounds. 
Gilbert Wright being gathered to his fathers, 
his widow, who had been twice married to old 
men, was now resolved to be cozened no more. 
To her maid, Lilly's fellow-servant, the lusty 
dame frequently observed, that she cared not 
if she married a man that would love her, 
though he had never a penny. After a few 
tender hints of this kind, Lilly became bold ; 
and one day after dinner, when all her talk 
was about husbands, he saluted her ; she spoke 
lovingly ; he obtained her hand, which, six 
years afterwards, was snatched from him by 
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death ; she leaving him one thousand pounds 
as a reward for all his services. Lilly now 
throve apace ; he married a second wife ; she 
was of the nature of Mars, and brought him 
five hundred pounds as a portion ; and with 
this addition to his fortune he fairly embarked 
himself in the study of astrology, the black 
art, alchemy, and all other occult science^. . 
• " Lucrative as these pursuits may have beeni 
he carried them on in conjunction with other 
professions of a less occult nature. Accord- 
ing to his own confession, Lilly was a pimp. 
True it is, that when he ordered the fair lady 
from Greenwich to go at such a day and see 
a play at Salisbury Court, which she did, and 
within one quarter of an hour the young lord 
came into the same box wherein she was, the 
conjunction between the fair Greenwich lady 
and the young lord was effected, not by human 
means, but by the ministry of the angels 
Uriel, Raphael, and Zadkiel, and the Pen- 
tacle of Solomon. But all is vanity. * I 
grew weary, * he exclaims, * of such employ- 
ments, and since have burned my books, which 
instruct these curiosities.' Lilly also picked 
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pockets, and stole papers ; but these feats wera 
performed out of pure friendship, for the pur- 
pose of helping Mr. Pennington. And, in; 
addition to these honourable exertions of 
science, Lilly was an intelligencer, or in plain 
English, aspy ; for which he received a pen- 
sion from the Council of State, under the 
Commonwealth. In his more avowed calling 
of an astrologer, there is no doubt but that 
his Mercurius Anglictis was an useful ally to 
the RoundheadsJ He tells us, with much satis- 
faction, that during one of CromwelPs battles, 
a soldier stood with the almanack in his hand,, 
exclaiming, as the troops passed by, *Lo! 
hear what. Lilly saith, you are in this month 
promised victory : fight it out, brave boysT 
and then read that month's prediction. Lilly 
was a very prudent astrologer. Until the 
cause of the king began to decline rapidly, he 
tells us that he was more cavalier than round-^ 
head. Subsequently, he could still discern 
that the configurations of the planets boded 
no certainty to the prevailing party ; and, to 
use his own words, * I engaged, body and soul, 
in the cause of Parliament, but still with much 
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afFection unto his Majesty's person, and unto 
monarchy, which I loved and approved beyond 
any government whatever/ The same pre- 
science created an instinctive antipathy be- 
tween him and the Presbyterians ; and, 
therefore, when Cromwell became Protector, 
Lilly felt himself in favour, and he could 
write ^as freely and as satirically' as he 
chose. Using these expressions, he could 
scarcely intend to conceal the secret, that hii$ 
astrology was merely the vehicle of the opi* 
nions which he was paid to favour.''* Lilly 
died on the 9th June, 16S1. 

The far-famed French astrologer, John 
Baptist Morinus was bom on the 2Sd Fe- 
bruary, 1583, brought up to physic, and 
admitted to the faculty of doctor in 161S. 
Claude Dormi, bishop of Bologne, soon 
honoured him with his patronage ; and in 
his house Morinus became intimate with one 
Davidson, a Scotsman, and an astrologer, 

* lb. page 187. See also Granger's Biog. Hist 
vol. iii. p. 126. There is a good but scarce print 
extaivt, by Hollar, of William Lilly, student in a$tr(k-^ 
l^gift duod. 
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another inmate of the bishop's family. The 
consequence of this friendship was somewhat 
curious. " Davidson/' says Bayle, '* grew 
out of conceit with astrology, because of the 
uncertainty of the art, and betook himself to 
physic; while Morinus, on the contrary, for 
a like reason, was disgusted with physic, and 
applied himself to astrology : and both with 
such success, that they deserve to be ranked 
among the famous men of that age." * Among 
the first efforts of his newly adopted art was 
the calculation of the events of the year I617 ; 
by which Morinus found that his patron was 
threatened either with death or imprisonment, 
and failed not to inform him of it. " The 
prelate only laughed at the prediction ; but 
meddling, soon after, in some intrigue of 
state, and mistaking the right side, he was 
treated as a rebel, and cast into prison.^^ 
Deprived thus of his patron, Morinus entered 
into the service of the Abbot of St. Evroul, in 
Normandy. But higher distinctions awaited 
him ; and he was summoned to court, under 
the pretext of filling the situation of physi- 

* Uajle's Diet. Moriaus. 



cian to the Duke of Luxemburg, but with the 
real object of the miuiiBter's obtaining the 
benefit of his astrological science. Richelieu 
consulted him on various occasions ; had his 
own nativity cast by him ; solicited his pre- 
diction respecting the events of a journey 'to 
Perpignan, which he was about to undertake; 
admitted him to his secret councils; and 
advised with him in matters of the greatesft 
moment. Nor was this the limit of Morinus's 
success at court. Cardinal Mazarine appointed 
him a pension of two thousand livres per 
annum, which was duly paid to him during his 
life. The queen mother applied to him for tl^ 
result of the king's horoscope, whicb> finding 
to be jfavourable, she rewarded him with a royal 
recompense : and jQueen Christina of Swe- 
den, when at Paris, lavished the wannest 
praises on the sage>, and accompanied them 
with much more substantial marks of her 
esteem. It will not surprise us to find that 
this infallible astrologer was very frequently 
egregiously mistaken in his calculations. Bayle 
mentions several instances of these unfortunate 
results ; and, among the rest, the following, 
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which seems to be the more fatal to the credit 
of astrology, as the process was conducted 
with the most minute attention to all the par- 
ticular regulations enjoined upon such occa-> 
sions. *^ I mean/* says Bayle, ** the affair of 
the Count de Chavigny, and shall give an 
instance of his credulity with relation to 
astrology. Having determined to go into 
Provence in the year 1646, he desired to 
have Morinus along with him ; but as this 
astrologer never undertook any thing without 
the approbation of the stars, he would not 
venture upon this journey, except they pro- 
mised him good success. He therefore de- 
sired time to consult them; and after that 
promised to accompany his Meca&nas. He 
desired he would leave it to him to choose a 
propitious hour for their departure; and 
assured him that experience would teach him 
how material a thing it is to set out in an 
enterprize under a favourable disposition of 
the stars. M. de Chavigne would contest no 
such point with him ; but ensured him of his 
entire submission. Morinus found that the 
best time to set out would be the 9th of May, 



nine minutes after four in the morning; and 
desired tbat every thing might be ready at that 
moment. The orders of the secretary were 
so punctual, and so well executed, that -every 
thing was accordingly ready at that instant; 
He had four good dials in his garden, on 
which they observed for half an hour together 
the approach of the critical minute ; and took 
coach precisely at the time when the shadow 
on the dial had reached this minute. They 
arrived happily at Antibes ; and when M- 
Chavigny, who was count of it, was about to 
return to Paris, he was informed by his astro- 
loger, that it was requisite to consult the 
heavens about the hour of their departure. 
He was no less tractable now than he had 
been the first time : he ordei^ed every thing to 
be got ready with such exactness, that he and 
his retinue were on horseback precisely at 
twenty-seven minutes after four in the morn- 
ing of the second of July. All things were 
got ready against the moment prefixed ; and 
the most noble Count and Morinus waited in 
his bedchamber (the windows towards the 
east being open)^ till they saw the sun risen. 
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Their i^urn was very prosperous ; the master, 
and servants, and horses arrived in good health, 
notwithstanding the heat of the season. But 
when he came to Paris he discovered some 
intrigues in the cabinet against his fortune. 
He was accused, amongst other things, of 
having taken an astrologer with him, to con- 
suit about the destiny of the king, the queen, 
and Cardinal Mazarine, &c. Mor'mus had 
foretold that Chavigny would have a Jit of 
sickness^ but said nothing of his imprison^ 
ment ; yet M. de Chavigny continued in 
good healthy but was made a prisoner. I 
only relate all these things," adds Bayle, " to 
shew the weakness of those who sometimes sit 
at the helm. The destiny of nations and 
kingdoms is in theii" hands, whilst their own 
depends upon the caprices and visions of an 
astrologer. Their passions and ideas have 
often a greater share in the government than 
the will of the monarch, because they dexte- 
rously infuse into him whatever they have a 
mind to.* 

* See an amasiDg article in that most atnnsing 
book, Bayle's Dictionary, vol. iv. page 258, et infra, 
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We will conclude this article^ with an ei(* 
tract from the occult philosophy of Henry 
Cornelius Agrippa, counsellor to the Emperor 
Charles the Yihh ; to illustrate the notions 
entertained even by the sages and philosophers 
of the sixteenth century, respecting the 
h^uence which the stars and planets possessed 
and exercised over the world and *^ all which 
it inherit/' both animate and inanimate. 

" Chap. XXX. That the whole sublunary 
world, and those things which are in it^^ are 
distributed to planets. 

" Moreover, whatsoever is found in the 
whole world is made according to the govern- 
ment of planets ; and accordingly receives ks 
yirtue. So, in fire, the enlivening light thereof 
is under the government of the sun ; the heat 
of it, under Mars : in the earth, the various 
superficies thereof, under the moon and Mer- 
cury ; and the starry heavens, the whole mass 
of it under Saturn; but, in the middle 

in voc. Morinus ; also, Johnson's works^ toI. ix.p. IMp 
and Le Clerc's Causes of Incredulity^ edit 1607, for 
carious instances of the superstition of Richelieu and 
Masarine, with respect to judicial astrology^ 
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elements, air is under Jupiter; and water, the 
moon ; but, being mixed, are under Mercury 
and Venus* In like manner, natural active 
causes observe the sun ; the matter, the moon ; 
the fruitfulness of active causes, Jupiter ; the 
fruitfulness of the matter, Venus; the sudden 
effecting of any thing, Mars and Mercury ; 
that for his vehemence, this for his dexterity^ 
and manifold virtue: but, the permanent 
continuation of all things is ascribed to 
Saturn. Also, amongst vegetables, every 
tthing that bears fruit, is from Jupiter; and 
every thing that bears flowei*s, is from Venus ; 
all seed and bark is from Mercury; and all 
roots, from. Saturn ; and all wood, from Mars ; 
. and leaves, from the moon» Wherefore, all 
. that bring forth fruit, and not flowers, are of 
Saturn and Jupiter ; but they that bring forth 
.flowers and seed, and not fruit, are of Venus 
and Mercury. Those which are brought 
forth of their own accord, without seed, are of 
the moon and Saturn. All beauty is from 
Venus ; all strength, from Mars ; and every 
planet rules and disposeth that which is like to 
it. Also in stones, their weighty clamminess. 
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styptickness, is of Saturn ; their use and 
temperament, of Jupiter ; their hardness, from 
Mars ; their life, from the sun ; their beauty 
and fairness, from Venus ; their occult virtue, 
from Mercury ; their common use, from the 
moon.* 



ZiNGARi, OR Gypsies. 

The wild manners, extravagant opinions, and 
picturesque costume, of this singular race of 
people, afforded one of the happiest subjects 
imaginable, fot the exercise of our Author^s 
descriptive powers; and he has done ample 
justice to it. Nothing, indeed, can be more 
spirited or consistent than the character, 
throughout, of Hayraddin Maugrebbin; the 
well-opposed qualities of his ferocious and 
unprincipled, but firm and unconquerable, 
mind ; the artful weaving of his intricate and 

• Three books of Occult Philosophy, <&c. bj Henry 
Cornelius Agrippa, book i. c« xxx. p. 61. edit. 1651, 
London. 
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viysterious intrigues; and the terrible, but 
lofty and natural bearing, at the hour of 
quitting existence, of a being, who had lived 
in the scorn of all obligations, religious and 
social, contrasted and relieved by delicate 
touches of tenderness and pathos, which soften 
the sense of justice into the melting mood of 
pity and compassion. The whole representa- 
tion, too, assumes additional interest from the 
conviction that the outline is sketched, not 
only from what has been, but from what now 
actually is in several parts of Europe. The 
habits of the Zingari, so well painted by the 
Novelist, are still occurring to the observation 
of the foreign traveller ; their opinions remain 
unaltered ; and their defiance of the sanctions 
of religion and law ; their voluntary separation 
from the social body ; their life of shifts, and 
tricks, and roguery ; their fantastic garb, pecu« 
liar language, and characteristic features, con« 
tinue to be much the same as they were four 
centuries ago ; and very nearly approach to 
the vivid colouring of our Author's por- 
traiture of his Bohemian g3rpsies. It is true, 
that in England we do not now see them in 
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so striking a distinctive form as heretofore, 
because much has been effected by the wisdom 
of our kws, and the vigilance of their admi- 
nistration, in lessening their numbers, and 
checking their inordinances ; and much success, 
also, has attended the christian-like endeavours 
of private philanthropy to humanize their 
manners, and meliorate their condition : . but, 
in various other parts of the world, less favoured 
than ourselves, where public ordinances are 
less comprehensive, salutary, and efficient, and 
the efforts of individuals for the improvement 
and good of their kind more rare, the general 
aspect of the gypsey tribes bears a great 
resemblance to the account which the traveller^ 
Tom Coryat, gives of their actual state in the 
heart of France, in the commencement of the 
seventeenth century. ** I never saw," says he, 
^* so many roguish Egyptians together in any 
one place in all my life as in Nevers ; where 
there was a great multitude of men, women, 
and children of them, that disguise their faces, 
as our counterfeit western Egyptians in Eng- 
land. For both their hair and their faces 
looked so black as if they were raked out of 
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hell^ and sent into the world by great Beelzebub 
to tei-rify and astonish mortal man. Their 
men are very ruffians, and swash-bucklers, 
having exceeding long black hair, curled, and 
swords, or other weapons by their sides. Their 
women, also, .suffer their hair to hang loosely 
about their shoulders ; whereof some I saw 
dancing in the streets, and singing lascivious 
vain songs, whereby they draw many flocks of 
the foolish citizens about them."* 

It is somewhat remarkable that the origin 
and history of so peculiar a race of people as 
the Gypsies, (or Bohemians, as our author calls 
them,t) should yet be undetermined: a people, 

* Coryat's Cradities, v. i. p. 54. 

t The French gave this name to them. Egyptiaci, 
( 6allic^9EgJptiaDs,Boh6[niaDs,)yagi hominesyhariolit 
et fatidiciy qui hac et iliac errantes, ex manus inspec- 
tione futura pra^sagire se fingunt, nt de marsupiis 
iDcaiitortim Dummos corrogent. Da Fresne Glos. in 
voc. Egyptiaci. They obtained their appellation of 
Zigeuner or Zingari, from their wandering up and 
down ; the signification of the word. lb. Through* 
oat Italy they are at present called Zingari. Mr. 
Twiss^ in his Travels, gives the following notices of 
them, as they existed in Spain, during his journey 
through it. ''Their language, which is peculiar to 
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who, ever since the early part of the fifteenth 
century, have been widely diffused over Eu- 
rope, and whose hordes have, from time im- 
memorial, wandered through the plains of 
Asia, and the central parts of Africa. Suffi- 
cient learning has been exercised on the 



themselves, is everywhere so similar, that they are 
undoabtedly all derived from the same source. They 
began to appear in Earope iq the fifteenth century ; 
and arCf probably, a mixture of Egyptians and 
Ethiopians* The men are all thieves, and the women 
all libertines. They follow no certain trade, and have 
no fixed religion. They do not enter into the order 
of society, where they are only tolerated* It is 
supposed there are upwards of 40,000 of them in 
Spain : great numbers of them are innkeepers in the 
villages and small towns ; and they are everywhere 
fortune-tellers. They are not allowed to possess any 
land, nor even to serve as soldiers. They marry 
among themselves ; stroll in troops about the country ; 
sfnd bury their dead under water. Most of the men 
have a smattering of physic and surgery ; and are 
skilful in tricks performed by sleight of hand." Travels, 
p. 179 ; also Swinburn*s Travels, <&c. p. 304. One 
observation of the latter, traveller throws a light on 
the moral code of Hayraddin: "AGypsey, being 
brought to trial for larceny, declared that his laws 
allowed him to take as much from others every day 
MS j9nfficed for his maintenance." 
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question, both by foreigners and scholars of 
our own country : but the results of their 
investigations and reasonings have hitherto 
been unsatisfactory ; and though the East is 
uniformly pointed to as the place from whence 
the gypsies originally came, yet the stem of 
which they are a branch, and the time when 
they were severed from it, and first appeared 
as an anomaly on the surface of society, 
have never been clearly discovered. Among 
the most plausible solutions of this difficult 
problem, that which strikes us as coming 
nearest to the truth is an hypothesis proposed 
by Captain David Richardson, in the Asiatic 
Researches, that the gypsies are an of&et 
of the BezeegurSf or rather Nuts, a race of 
wild and wandering people, of similar habits 
and appearances with them, and found in 
many parts of India, and more especially in 
Bengal. 

" The Bezeegurs" (a Fiersian word, signi- 
nifying jugglers) " are subdivided** (remarks 
Capt. R.) ^* into seven casts ; but the differ- 
ence seems only in name, for they live together, 
and intermariy as one people. They ^r9fc^ 
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to be Moosulmans, but have little knowledge 
of the prophet. They acknowledge a god; 
and in all their hopes and fears address him, 
except when such address might be supposed 
to interfere in TansyrJs department, — a fa- 
mous musician, whom they seem to consider 
as a sort of tutelary deity ; consequently, they 
look up to him for success and safety in all 
their professional exploits. These consist of 
playing on various instruments, singing, dan- 
cing, tumbling, &c. The two latter accom- 
plishments are peculiar to the women of this 
sect. The notions of religion and a future 
state among this vagrant race are principally 
derived from their songs, which are simple 
and beautiful. They are commonly th£ pro- 
duction of Kubeer, a poet of great fame. On 
every occasion of doubt, they have a quotation 
ready from their favourite bard; and, in 
answer to any queries respecting the state of 
the soul after death, the following stanza is 
repeated, 

' Nor soul, nor lore divine, candle; 

Aitbongh anr frame must perish here. 
Still longing hope points to the sky — 

Thas sings the poet Das Kuheer.' 
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** They conceive one spirit pervades all 
nature, and that their soul, being a particle of 
that universal spirit, - will of course rejoin it 
when released from its corporeal shackles. 

** At all their feasts, men, women, and 
children drink to excess. Liquor with them 
is the strnmum bonum of life; every crime 
may be expiated by plentiful libations of strong 
drink; and, in some cases, to the ordinary 
fine is added this peculiar punishment, — of 
haying their noses rubbed on the ground. 

" Though professing Islamism, they employ 
a Brahman, who is an adept in astrology, to 
fix on a name for their children, whom they 
permit to remain at the breast till five or six 
years of age. Their maniages are deferred 
to a later period of life, in consequence of a 
daughter being considered as productive pro- 
perty to the parents, by her professional abi* 
lities. The girls, who are merely taught to 
dance and sing, have no restriction on their 
moral conduct ; but the chastity of the tum* 
biers is strictly enjoined, until their stations 
can be supplied by younger ones, trained up 
in the same line* After the matrimonial 
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ceremony is over, they no longer exhibit as 
pubh'c dancers: a total change of conduct 
is expected, and generally ensues. 

'* There are, in and near Calcutta, five sets 
of these people ; and to each is appointed a 
Surdar, or manager, one of whom is consi- 
dered as the chief, or Nardar Boutah. The 
people of each set are hired by the Surdar for 
a certain period ; after which they are at liberty 
to join any other party. No person can esta- 
blish a set without the sanction of the Nardar 
Boutah ; who receives a fourth of the profits, 
besides a tax of two rupees, which is levied on 
the girls of each set as often as they may have 
attracted the notice of persons not of their own 
cast. When the parties return from their 
excursions, this money is paid to the Nardar 
Boutah ; who convenes his people, and they 
continue eating and drinking till the whole is 
expended. When any of the Surdar s are 
suspected of giving in an unfair statement of 
their profits, they are brought to trial, and 
sulgected to a fine for liquor ; and if it be not 
immediately paid, the delinquent is banished 
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from their society, his wife and children even 
avoiding him. 

" The Budeea Nuts differ from the Buzee* 
gurs in some particulars. The men are re** 
markably athletic, and adroit in every kind 
of slight of hand, practising juggling in all its 
branches. As tumblers, they exhibit not only 
feats of agility, but great instances of strength. 
They inter their dead, and the only ceremony 
seems to be to forget their sorrows by getting 
completely drunk afterwards. The women 
are not allowed to witness theic juggling 
exploits ; they have a department allotted to 
themselves, which consists of the practice of 
physic, &c. ; they usually sally out in the 
morning, with a quantity of herbs and dried 
birds, and begging from door to door, offer 
their services generally to the females; only in 
the cure of whose ailments they pretend to 
have a peculiar knowledge. Should it so 
happen that they do not return home before 
the jackal's cry is heard in the evening, their 
fidelity is suspected, and they subject them- 
selves to the displeasure of their husbands, 
and are punished accordingly. 

VOL. II. F 
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*^ The tnarriage ceremonies are truly farci- 
cal : but when the bride is delivered into the 
hands of the bridegroom, he is expected to 
behave kindly to her ; and she is reminded of 
the necessity of conducting herself as a good 
and obedient wife. The man then inakes a 
mark with red powder on her forehead, saying, 
* this is my wedded wife/ She repeats the 
same ceremony upon her husband's face. The 
merriment then begins ; and each endeavours 
to accomplish the soonest the business of 
intoxication, except the wife, who, on that 
day, is expected to refrain. A little after 
day-light the whole party prepare to set off 
for the bridegroom's house, and the dowry is 
delivered. Before the house stands an earthen 
pot, filled with water ; and in it is placed a 
small fresh branch of a mangoe tree, an emblem 
of plenty. The mother comes forth with a 
sieve, containing rice, &c. which she waves 
roiind each of their heads three times, and 
touches their foreheads with it. The bride- 
groom then leads the bride into the house, 
where she is received by the mother with many 
welcomes. The men and women again assem- 
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Ue, and in the evening scenes of intoxication 
succeed i their greatest enjoyment consists in 
die grossest indulgence of sensual appetite." 

Captain Richardson, after many other par* 
tieulars, shews that the jugglers who arrived 
in Europe about the thirteenth century, and 
who introduced the viol with three strings, 
were of a race very similar to what the 
Buzeegurs are at this day ; in confirmation 
of which he introduces an extract from Dr. 
Barney's History of Music. He then draws 
a parallel between the gypsies of Europe and 

; 

these Buzeegurs. They are both a wander- 
ing race, and have a language peculiar to 
themselves. The gypsies have their king, the 
Nuts their Nardar Boutah ; they go in com- 
panies, and their employments are similar. 
They are both considered as thieves, and to 
both religion seems of no concern.^ 

The entertaining life of Bampfylde Moore 
Carew has rendered the modes of living among 
the English gypsies, their systematic roguery, 
and distinguishing characteristics, familiar to 
the English reader ; but he may not possibly 

* Monthly Mag. 1804, vol. i. p. 62. 
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be so well acquainted with the history of this 
race in our sistet kingdom, Scotland, and an 
account of it will not be the less interesting, from 
its having been drawn up by Sir Walter Scott. 

Our authority says,* ^^ the distinguished 
poet, Walter Scott, who is sheriff of Sel- 
kirkshire, has, in a very obliging manner, 
communicated the following statement. 

^^ A set of people, possessing the same 
erratic habits, and practising the trade of 
tinkers, are well known in the Borders, and 
have often fallen under the cognisance of the 
law. They are often called Gypsies ; and pass 
through the county, annually, in small bands, 
with their carts and asses. The men are tinkers, 
poachers, and thieves, upon a small scale. They 
also sell crockery, deal in old rags, in eggs, in 
salt, in tobacco, and such trifles ; and manu- 
facture horn into spoons. I believe most of 
those who come through Selkirkshire, reside, 
during winter, in the villages of Stemcliff and 
Spittal in Northumberland, and in that of 
Kirk Yetholm, Roxburghshire. 

• Ad Historical Survey, &c. of the Gypsies, by 
John HoylaQd. York, 1816, page 93. 
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" Mr. Smith, the respectable baillie of 
Kelso, can give the most complete information 
concerning those who reside at Kirk Yetholm. 
Formerly, I believe, they were much more 
desperate in their conduct than at present. 
But some of the most atrocious families have 
been extirpated, I allude particularly to the 
Winters^ a Northumberland clanj who, X 
fancy, are all buried by this time. 

^^ Mr. Reddell, justice of peace for Rox- 
burghshire, with my assistance and concur- 
rence, cleared this country of the last of them 
about eight or nine years ago. They were 
thorough desperadoes, of the worst class of 
.vagabonds. Those who now travel through this 
country, give oflfence chiefly by poaching, and 
■small thefts. They are divided into clans; 
the principal names being Faa, Baillie, Young, 
Ruthven, and Gordon. 

** All of them are. perfectly ignorant of 
religion ; nor do their children receive any 
education. They marry and cohabit amongst 
each other ; and are held in a sort of horror 
by the common people. 

^< I do not conveive them tp be the proper 



Oriental Egyptian race; at least they are 
much intermingled with our own national out- 
laws and vagabonds* They are said to keep 
up a communication with each other through 
Scotland, and to have some internal govern** 
ment and r^ulation as to the districts which 
each family travels* 

^^ I cannot help again referring to Mir» 
Smithy of KelsQ, a gentleman who can give 
the most accurate information respecting the 
habits of these itinerants, as their winter 
quarters of Yetholm are upon the estate of 
which he has long had the management/' 

To the above must be added a very curious 
communication from the Mr. Smith mentioned 
by Sir Walter Scott, which may be thought 
to account £3r the great liveliness and accu- 
racy with which the character and manners 
of the Gypsies are pourtrayed in Quentin 
Durward, 

" When first I knew any thing about the 
colony, old Will Faa was king, or leader ;^ and 
had held the sovereignty for many years. 

'* Meeting at Kelso with Mr. Walter Scott, 
whos^ discrimmating habits,, and just obser- 



vittions^ I had occasion to know from his 
youth; and at the same time seeing one 
of my Yetholm friends in this horse-market, 
I merely said to Mr. Scott, * Try to get before 
that man with the long drab coat ; look at him 
Qn your return; and tell me whether you 
ever saw him, and what you think of him.* 
He was so good as to indulge me ; and re- 
joining me said, without hesitation, ' I never 
saw the man that I know of ; but he is one of 
the Gypsies of Yetholm, that you told me of 
several years ago.' I need scarcely say that 
he was perfectly correct. 

** The descendants of Faa now take the 
name of Fall, from the Messrs. Falls of Dun- 
bar, who they pride themselves in saying are 
of the same stock and lineage. When old 
Will Faa was upwards of eighty years of age, 
he called on me at Kelso, in his way to 
Edinburgh, teHing me that he was going to. see 
the Laird, the late Mr* Nesbit» of Dirleton» 
as he understood that he was very unwell ; and 
himself being now old, and not so stout as he 
had been» he wished to see him once more 

« 

before he died« 
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*^ The old man set out by the nearest road, 
which was by no means his common practice* 
Next market-day some of the farmers infoimed 
me that they had been in Edinburgh^ and 
seen Will Faa upon the bridge ; (the south 
bridge was not then built ;) that he was tossing 
dbout his old brown hat, and huzzaing with 
great vociferation, that he had seen the Laird 
before he died. Indeed, Will himself had no 
time to lose ; for having set his face home- 
wards, by the way of the sea coast, to vary his 
rout, as is the general custom of the gang, he 
only got the length of Coldingham^ when he 
was taken ill and died. 

^^ His death being notified to his friends at 
Yetholm, they and their acquaintance at 
Bei-wick, Spittal, HomcliflP, &c. met to pay the 
last honours to their leader. His obsequies 
were continued three successive days and 
nights, and afterwards repeated at Yetholm^ 
whither he was brought for interment. I can- 
not say that the funeral rites were celebrated 
with decency and sobriety, for that was by no 
means the case. This happened in the year 
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1783 or 1784; and the late Mr. Nesbit did 
not long survive/'* 

The excellent civil policy, the active 
vigilance in enforcing its ordinances, and, 
above all, the industrious spirit, and moral 
babits of the Scotch, have cleared their country 
of these unprincipled vagabonds; who are 
now only to be seen, occasionally, and in small 
numbers, in some of the bordering counties. 
Here, now and then, indeed, the artist has 
i^till an opportunity of animating his sketch, 
and the tourist of diversifying his incidents, 
by the introduction of such a party as the 
moral Poet so well describes : 

• 

'' I see a colamn of slow-rising smoke 
O'ertop the lofty wood that skirts the wild. 
A fagabond and useless tribe there eat 
Their miserable meal. A kettle, slang 
Between two poles upon a stick transverse, 
Reoeiyes the morsel— flesh obscene of dog, 
Or vermin, or at best of cock parloin'd 
From his accnstom'd perch. Hard faring race t . 
They pick their fuel ont of every hedge^ 
Which, kindled with dry leaves and wood, |ast saves. J 
The spark of life. The sportive wind Mows wide 
Their flattering rags, and shews a tawny skin. 
The yellam of the pedigree they elaim/^ Cowper^ 

* Hoyland ui aupra^ p. lOSL 
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RoTAL Oaths* 

One mode which our Author has adopted 
ef ideatifpng the French kii^, of Quentiii 
Diirward, with the Louis the Xlthof history, 
is that of attr9>iitii^ to his well-drawn cha- 
racter the frequent repetition of an oath, (or 
raAer superstitious exclamatimi,) which, it 
tppears, the monarch was in the habit of 
u«ng in his common conversation. The 
introduction of such a chanicterktic circum- 
stance is not uijudicious; becanse, if deak out 
discreetly, it throws another mark upott 
the copy, of resemblance to its original. 
But our Authw has, unfortunately, not 
ex^tnsed discretion in this respect. With 
the violent, but short-lived attachment of a 
child to a new phy-thing, he crowds npcm us» 
in the earlier part of his story, the cant expres- 
sion in every speech of Louis, till he has 
nauseated us with its iteration; and then, 
8udda[ily dropping this link of likeness between 
the real and fictitious, we have almost all the 
remaining colloquy of the ki^ as free from 
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this peculiar fonn of Vfordsy as if he had never 
been in the practice of adopting it. 

The hahit of using such &vourite expressions,, 
in frequent repetition, wa» very general with 
theNonnan, Anglo-NonnaB, and French kings^ 
and their coortiers ; and, hon^ ever, improper m 
itselfji or absurd in the estimalion of the eoiaBsi* 
derate* such a practice may be considerr^ yet 
it had ita ongin, not in impiety or want of 
thought, but in the perverted motions of a 
misleading superstition. Early in the history^ 
of the c(H'ruption of christiamty, and the^ 
multiplication of saints, we find the devotees 
calling upon the name of some one of these 
canonized personages, who was peculiarly their 
fav(Hirite; and either confining their suj^li-^ 
cations exclusively to this ps^rdu, or, at leasts 
addresiung him with their most firequent and 
solemn homager Mental ejaculations would* 
of course, €^en ascend to> the same objects; of 
trust and adoration^ and these would at length 
be embodied in words, and adopted in eoa^ 
versation,. associated,, at the same time^ with 
sentiments of piety. But habit and ci&stoni 
would sooQ sever the J^^i^ 6sm the ^^Vfns^ 
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shftj and render that a mere expletive, whidi 
had its origin in real, though misguided, 
religious impressions. Thus, Edward the 
Confessor, swore by his venerated patron St. 
Peter: William the Conqueror, by the 
attributes and members of the- Deity : Rufiis, 
by the hoh/ face of Lucca; meaning a great 
crucifix, with a dead Christ, in that city, held 
in high veneration i* and King John, by ihe 
feet of our Lord;f whilst their itoyal neigh- 

• Our historians tell us that Rofiis'a conunon 
exdamation was, by St, Luk^s face; bot this is 
erroneoos. See Botler'sLif es of the Saints, y. ii.p. 196. 
Lord Ljttleton*8 Life of Henry II. ▼. i. p. 414. 

t Antiqoarian Discourses, v. i. p. 261. Onr James 
First, though he had been brought np a Presbjrterian 
gave, by his example, a notorious currency to Gommoa 
swearing among his courtiers. His son Henry, 
whose good sense and virtuous principles would be 
equally shocked by such a practice, once made a keen 
aUusion to this verbal frailty of his father's; for when 
he was told that some hawks were to be sent to him, 
but that it was thought the king would mterceptsome of 
them, the little prince repied, * he may do as he pleases* 
for he shall not he put to the oath far the matter.*,^ 
Disraeli's Cur. Lit. v. iii. p. 138, edit. 1817. Jamea the 
First (and it is not an uncommon case) could /»reae4 
better than be praetiitd ; and see and denounce the im- 
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hours on the Continent, the French monarchy, 
intermingled in their familiar converse 

propriety of profane language in others, whilst be made 
it a marked feature in his own common conversation. 
In his Basilikon Doron, he carefully guards his son 
against " the foolish use of oaths : beware/* says he^ 
** to offend your conscience with use of swearing or 
lying, suppose but in jest ; for oaths are bat an use, and 
a sin, clothed with no delight or gain ; and, therefore, 
the more inexcusable, even in the sight of men/' 

• 

P. 17. And in the same work he offers the following 
judicious hints for the regulation of the young prince's 
general conversation: *'in your language be plain, 
honest, natural, comely, cleane, short, and sententious; 
eschewing both the extremities, as well in not using 
any rustical, corrupt leide, as book-language, and pen 
and ink-horn terms ; and least of all mignard and 
effeminate terms. Bui let the greatest part of your 
eloquence consist in a natural, clear, and sensible 
form of the delivery of your mind, builded ever upon 
certain and good grounds, tempering it with gravity, 
quickness, or merriness, according to the subject and 
occasion of the time ; not alleging or profaning the, 
scripture in drinking purposes, as over many do/' — 
P. 115. edit. London, 1603. — One of James's common 
oaths was, "Swounds^ an abbreviation of G— (Ts 
wounds. Oldmixon's Lives of Stuarts, p, 25. His. 
grandson, Charles the Second, was partial to " odds 
fish," or O — d'« jfish : an allusion either to the whale 
of Jonas, or the fish caught by Peter, at the com- 
mand of Christ. 
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simSar strange and quaint expression^ re- 
corded in the following curious Gallic rhymes : 

Qoand le Pasqoe Diea en decida." Loais XI* 
Par le joar Dien lai sacceda.^ Charles YIII. 
Le Diable m'emporte s'entiiit pr6s.** Loais XIT. 
^ Foi de Gentilbomipe vint apres.'' Francis I. 

Which inform us, that Pasqne Dku^ or " the 
Easter Host,'^ was the peculiar oath of Louis 
XI ; and " the day of judgment,** that of 
Charles VIII; that ** may the devil take me,**' 
was the usual exclamation of Louis XII ;*' and 
** the faith of a gentleman/' the more re^ 
spectable and intell%ible asscTeration of the 
chivalrous Rrancis the Pirst,* 

A fashion originating with royalty neces- 
sarily spreads its influence downwards, and is 
quickly adopted by those who are more imme- 
diately in contact with the court. The barons 
and knights, and even the clergy, indulged ia 
the usage of favourite and frequent oaths and 
^* bye words, *^ fas an old antiquary expresses 
it,) ^' whereby they would be known ; and 
whereupon they would be more trusted,, thaik 

* For the French lines we are indebted ta the* 
cnrioosly learned and obligingly comnmnifiaiifft 
Francis Donee, esq. 
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i£ tberf affirmed any thing of God and the 
Trinity :*^ so that» by the middle of the four- 
teenth centnry, the practice had become so» 
pfevalmt and offensive to persons of real piety^ 
as induced the great reformer Wiekliffe to 
animadTcrt severely upon it, in his preface to* 
the translation of the Bible* " He setteth it 
ent,'^ says Agarde, ^* that the priests of hi& 
time^^ by their wicked life, did many lords and 
prelates excite strongly to idolatry ; for they 
swear customably, needlessly, and often unad« 
visedly wd falsely, by the members of 6od» 
and of Christ, and of saints; insomuch, that 
each lord and great prelate commonly maketh 
to him an idol of some saint, whom he wor- 
shippeth more than God* For, commonly, they 
swear by our Lady of Walsingham, St. John 
the B^tist, St* Edward, St. Thomas of Canter- 
bury, and such other saints; and chargen 
more this oatl^ than though they swore by the 
Holy Trinky. And in all this they honoured 
move^ their saints, than they honoured the 
Holy Trinity."* 

* AQllqitarian Dmourses, toL r. p. 2dl* BtUoa'sj 
Metrical Romances^ voL iii* p* 288. 
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It would not be difficult to deduce that 
practice of comoioii swearing, which, till our 
own times, was so disgraceful to the English 
gentry, and which even now forms a mise* 
rable feature in the character of the lower 
classes of our countrymen, tathis royal origin ;* 
for the vices of the more elerated ranks are 
invariably and inevitably adopted by the infe- 

* Common swearing was the reproach of the English, 
in the fifteenth centary ; and tauntingly alladed to by 
a very remarkable character, Joan of Arc, the Maid 
of Orleans. Wiien she was imprisoned in Ronen, 
chained to the floor, and loaded with irons, the 
Count of Luxemburg, accompanied by the Earls of 
"Warwick and Stafford, paid her a risit, under the 
false pretence of arranging with her the terms of her 
ransom. Viewing the Count, who had betrayed her 
to the English, with inefikble disdain, she cried, 
** Begone ! you have neither the inclination nor the 
power to ransom me." Then casting her eye upon 
the two Earls, she said, ** I know that you English 
are determined to put me to death, and imagine that 
after I am dead you will conquer Trance; but though 
there were an hundred thousand G — d dammees iq 
France, more than there are, they will never conquer 
that kingdom.** — ^Villaret, tom. xt, p. 57. quoted by 
Dr. Henry, Hist. Eng. t. x. p. 298. For a beautifol 
memoir, and complete vindication, of the character of 
this great, but amiable, enthusiast^ see Mr. S* Turner's 
Hist. Eng. T. iii. quartd. 
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rior oneS) whose eye is always turned up to 
those above them for the example and sanction 
of their own conduct. Whether the senseless, 
if not impious, habit be gradually fading away 
among the multitude, may, perhaps, be 
doubted; but it is gratifying to observe, that 
it has almost entirely disappeared in higher 
life ; and it is a striking proof of our improve- 
ment in tdstCj as well as in morals, that every 
man who now indulges in the pernicious prac- 
tice is considered as forfeiting his claim, not 
only to the character of the christian^ but also 
to the manners of the gentleman.t 

t The reign of Charles 11., so fraitfnl in every 
species <9f profligacy and impiety, seems to have been 
the period when the practice of swearing among the 
great, the fashionable, and the gay, was at its climax. 
Lord Rochester, pre-eminent in every vice, ren- 
dered himself conspicaons by the fancifutness and 
eccentricity of his ■ blasphemous expressions. He 
was, however, mercifully checked in his mad career 
by premature disease ; and spared, for a time, to 
deplore this and other vicious habits with horror, 
GODtrition, and remorse- The following anecdote 
occurs in an elegant and useful little work, by the late 
Tenerable William Gilpin, vicar of Boldre, Hants, 
entitled " Moral Contrasts," Cadell, 1799. " Lord 
Rochester had formerly indulged an uncommonly 
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profane habit of swearing. Oatbs made a part of 
Qsual conversation ; and when he was heated, thejr 
were frightful. But he had so wholly mastered this 
Tile habit, that Bishop Burnett tells ns, when fits of 
pain came upon him, which were frequent and yiolent, 
he nerer heard any thing like an oath escape him. 
On one occasion, indeed> when he was suffering 
under an acute paroxysm of his disorder* and had 
sent a servant for something, which he thought he 
might have brought sooner, he eried out, *that 
d— n'd fellow, I suppose, is lost/ When the Bishop 
remarked it, he said, ' Aye, you see how the language 
of fiends still hangs about me. Who deserves d — ng 
so much as myself? God forgive me !' Except on 
this occasion, the Bishop observes, he never heard 
even a hasty expression come from him.** — Page 148* 
The soldiery in Scotland, who were commissioned to 
axecute the atrocious purposes of Charles lid's go- 
vernment against the unfortunate Puritans of that 
country, '' raved," says the writer of Alexander 
Feden*s Life, ** like fleshly devils, when the misi 
shrouded from their pursuit the wandering Whigs.'* 
One gentleman belonging to this band of military, 
bloodhounds, closed a declaration, of vengeance 
against the Conventiclers with this strange impreca- 
tion, '' or may the devil make my ribs a gridiron for 
my soul."— Scott's Minstrelsy, vol. ii. 6a. 

We have been informed, by an unquestiojiaUa 
authority, that the (innocent exclamation of our late 
amiable monarch George 111. on any excitatioa 
either of anger or surprise, was only, " Ob» doarl* 
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THE MONASTERY- 



That success leads to rashness is m 
true m literature as it is in war. Many have 
beeii the mithors in whom popularity has 
generated carelessness ; and the conviction 
of favour with the public lessened that respect 
for its judgment and taste, on an attention to 
which their fame had originally been founde<^ 
Instead of being stimulated by victory to 
further exertions, they have remitted their 
vigilance,, relaxed their ^scipline, and scat- 
tered their powers-^ negligence which has not 
unfrequently been followed by disappointment^ 
defeat, and disgrace. It might be harsh 
(perhaps irrelevant) to ^^ply this observation 
to the Author of Waverley ; but, assuredly* 
the trieka he has played in the novel of ^^ The 
Monastery," and the liberties he hag here 
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taken with the good sense and correct taste of 
an enlightened public, justify the conclusion 
that it was written with the most culpable 
haste and carelessness; with no exercise of 
those faculties of genius and invention, of 
sagacity and discrimination, of happy diction, 
and graceful composition, which had adorned 
and dignified all his preceding productions. 
The plot of the Monastery is involved and 
confused, its characters feeble, its incidents 
unexciting, its situations unnatural, with little 
or nothing in it that can rescue it from that 
character of imbecility, which Dr. Johnson 
attributed to Mr. Macauley's History, when 
he averred, that ^^ many men, many women^ 
and many children, could have written as 
good a book.'* Had the general execution 
of the novel, however, been of an higher cast 
than it confessedly is, one egregious and pro- 
minent defect pervades it, which would have 
lowered the impressiveness, and marred the 
effect, of the finest writing— the introduction 
of the fiction of the White Lady^ and the 
glaring inconsistency with which this visionary 
character is delineated. 
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The admixture of the impossible, or rather 
unnatural, with the probable, in every work 
of invention, intended to impress the idea of 
real action, is utterly fatal to its pui*posed 
end. In a tale or romance, whose object ex- 
clusively is to excite the imagination or amuse 
the fancy, any deviations from the possible or 
natural course of things, or any excursions 
into visionary and unreal worlds, are admis- 
sible ; for the mind comes to the perusal of 
the work to be surprised or enlivened, and 
not informed or improved; entertainment, 
and not truths is the expected repast ; and 
extravagances which contradict all experience, 
and characters which outrage all probability, 
are legitimate adjuncts, because reason not 
being called upon to exercise its calculations, 
fancy alone remains the arbitress of what is 
right and proper, and readily allows any " wild 
work" or " misjoined forms/* which may 
heighten her enjoyment, or gratify her 
eccentric taste. 

But much more rigid are the laws which 
must regulate every fictitious narrative, whose 
drift it is to produce the illusion of actual 
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wcurrences. Here, probability is indispen- 
sable; for reason, understanding, and expe* 
rience, are the umpires : and, whatever revolts 
the one, or shocks the other, or contradicts the 
third, dissipates, in a moment, the charm of tfn 
admitted reality; and destroys the pleasure 
which the semblance of truth had excited in 
the mind. The author falls into the error 
denounced by Horace, by at once ofifending 
his reader, and sinking his own credit : 



'' Aut in avem Procne vertatur, Cadmas in angaem : 
Quodcunque ostendis mihi sic, incredulus odi.'^ 



'< If abird*s feathers I see Proj^ne take ; 

If I see Cadmus slide into a snake ; 

My faith revolts, and I condemn outright 

The fool that shews me such a silly sight." €Utlemm, 

But the incongruities in the description of 
•' the White Lady'' are to the full as 
monstrous as the introduction of such an 
agent into such a work. She appears under 
such dissimilar forms, that we are utterly at a 
loss to conceive, clearly, of her essence or 
figure ; now, an object of more senses than 
one ; and now impalpable, and almost invisible: 
now, a substance, and again an evanescence, 
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melting into ^^ thin air:" now gliding through 
the sky, and skimming o'er the earth ; and 
now penetrating, with a moital hero in her 
liand, through its crust, and descending into 
glittering palaces, in the centre of the globe. 
Nothing, certainly, but the combination of 
" a French fairy tale with a dull German ro- 
mance,'' could have produced such an anomaly. 
The Ei4)huist, also. Sir Pierce Shafton, is 
(as it has been justly observed) a mere nuisance 
throughout: nor can any incident be called to 
mind, in an unsuccessful farce, more utterly 
absurd and pitiable, than the remembrance of 
" tailorship" that is supposed to be conjured 
up in the mind of this chivalrous person by the 
presentment of the fairy's " bodkin" to his 
eyes. There is something ineffably poor at 
once, and extravagant, in the idea of a solid 
silver implement being taken from the hair of 
« spiritual and shadowy being, for the sage 
purpose of making an earthly coxcomb angry 
to no end*— while our delight at this happy 
imagination is not a little heightened by 
reflecting that it is all the time utterly unin-. 
telligible how the mere exhibition of a lady's 
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bodkin could remind any man of a tailor in 
his pedigree ; or be thought to import such a 
disclosure to the spectators.* The moral 
tendency, however, of the knight's character 
is improving. His good feeling makes amends 
for his absurdity. Affectation is forgotten, or 
forgiven, when associated with such high prin- 
ciples of honour, generosity, and affection, as 
he displays in his conduct to '^ the Maid of 
the Mill." 

It ought, also, to be recollected, that, as far 
as **the White Lady" is concerned, the 
Author appears to have been sensible of the 
imperfections of " the Monastery," and the 
degradation of his powers in weaving such a 
woof of puerilities ; since in " the Abbot," 
which immediately succeeded this novel, and 
is connected with it, he " struck out the whole 
machinery of the White Lady," under 
the conviction that the public taste gives little 
encduragement to those legendary supersti- 
tions, which formed the delight, alternately, 
and the terror, of our predecessors,"t 

* Edin. Rev. No. Ixxiii. p. 204. 
t Introdactory Epistle to the Abbot, p. 2, 
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MONASTERY AND ABBOT- 



The actual stale of the southern parts 
of Scotland, both ecclesiastical and civily at 
the epoch of the "Monastery" and "Abbot,** 
fully bears the Author out in his representa- 
tion of the jeopardy and alarm of the Monastic 
Order, and of the insolence and violence of 
Julian Avenel, his retainers and dependants. 
The Protestant doctrines had found their Way 
into Scotland shortly after the. establishment 
of the Reformation in England; and had 
made a deep impression on the Earl of Arran, 
(the then regent,) who, for a time, both 
professed the doctrines, and encouraged the 
preachers, of the new faith. Alarmed, how- 

VOL. II. G 
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ever, by the representations of Cardinal 
Beatoun, who at length persuaded him that he 
was impugning his own legitimacy, and extin- 
guishing every ambitious hope, by opposing the 
Papal authority, Arran changed, or affected to 
change, his religious opinions, and altered his 
conduct towards the reformers; abjuring the 
one, in the Franciscan church at Stirling, and 
adopting a terrible system of persecution 
against the other. 

The Protestant doctrine, however, (remarks 
I>r. Robertson,) did not suffer much by his 
apostacy. It had already taken, so deep a 
root in the kingdom, that no dlscour^em^Qt 
or severity CQuld extii:pate it. The, regent, in- 
deed, consented to ^yery thing that the jealous 
ca];dinal t^hpughif n^o^ssary for the p]:e.serY^iPA 
of the established religion. T^e Refpiwcxs 
were perijecuted with all the cruelty whli^ 
superstition inspires iuto a; barbarous people* 
Maqy were qondemned to, that dreadful ileath 
whiph the church has appointed for the pui^iafa-' 
n^ent . of its , ex^emies ; < but they suffered .with 
a spirit so .ne9r)y re^mUipg the patience 
aqd forti$^4e of % pfimitiive JP^J^ that 
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rere converted than terrified by such 
les. ..... 

two factions which divided the king- 
rere still the same', without any alteration 
li* views and principles; but, by one of 
trange revolutiods which were frequent 

age, they had in the course of a few 
changed theii* leaders. The regent was 
t the ' head of the partisans of France, 
le defenders of Popery ; and Lennox, 

same station with the advocates for the 
b*alliance, and a reformation in religion* 
le laboured to pull down his own work ; 

the other upheld with the same hand 
d hitherto endeavoured to destrby it.* 
obvious that such a distracted state of 
aSairs must have greatly disquieted, 
ach endangered, the monastic establish- 
Tlie passions of both parties wdre 
r inflamed ; and their violence, as each 
led to prevail, was manifested in similar 
- injustice and fury^ The lower classes 
skjy indeed, who are the last to reason 
ulative matters, and by whom, conse- 
•rtoon^s Hist Scotv. i.p. 105. edit. Edin. Vt69. 

62 
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quently, early and deeply-rooted prejudices m 
most tenaciously retained, were, for the greater 
part, inclined to the ancient superstition : but 
this apparently favourable cii'cumstance availed 
little to the advantage or safety of the cloistered 
ecclesiastics. The influence of the feudal 
chieftains over their vassals was paramount to 
all private feeling; and the bidding of the 
lord was implicitly obeyed, whether it were 
to fire a castle, or violate an abbey ; to root 
out the germs of the new faith, or extinguish 
the struggling flame of the old one« Nor 
was this the only danger to which the con- 
ventual edifices and their inhabitants, through* 
out the Scottish border, were exposed, during 
this dismal season of political convulsion, and 
amid the fierce struggle for pre-eminence be- 
tween the Reformed and Popish religions* 

In addition to the calamities which they had 
to apprehend from the leaders in their own 
country, whobefnendedthe new system of faith, 
they were exposed, also, to those which might 
be continually dreaded, from the irruption^ of 
the English forces, and the marauding bands 
of the bordering northern counties ; who, 
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during the latter years of Henry VIII. and 
the greater part of Edward Vlth's reign, wer6 
perpetually pouring into the southern parts of 
Scotland, and involving in undistinguishing 
ruin edifices of all descriptions, and professors 
of all opinions. The histories of this troubled 
period teem with details of the atrocious and 
^ciilegious violences of the ** Southern 
Reivers,'* as these English invaders were 
-emphatically called. In the incursion of the 
Earl of Hertford into the eastern marches in 
the year 1543, and during a similar expedition 
of Lord Wliarton into the western borders 
in 1545, the plunder and destruction of con- 
ventual establishments, and the murder of 
their inmates, form a frightful feature of the 
devastations committed by the invaders ; while 
in the short interval between the two periods, 
Evers and Latoun laid waste the whole vale 
of Tiviot, and left no less than seven monas- 
teries in smoaking ruin, when they retired 
from the scene of their incursion.* 
• Surrounded thus by perils on every side, 
the religious houses in the south of Scotland, 

* Hajne's State Papers, p. 48^ et infra. 
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iliGapabIc; of defending themselyesi against 
^either the attacks, of the refoi-ip^ part of th^ 
<^wn countrymen, or the "forays", of the 
neighbouring invader, were under $he necessity 
of seeking out some competent defence ; and, 
accordingly, placed themselves and ^th^ir 
establishments under the protection of 9117 
cpjitiguous powerful chieftain of their om^ 
faith, whose favour they could conciliate by a 
sacrifice of ^art of their temporal gpods^ andji 
£reQ communication of such spmtual bl^js^iQi^ 
^ they affected to bestow* But, even wkh ^ 

ft 

advantage of this patronagej, their safptj: Wj3 
still precarious, and their quiet and prppei^ 
frequently disturbed. The thui^d^r . of tll^ 
eloquence of Knox and l^is coadjutorpt mihf 
glorious work of reformation resounded through 
the land; and every successive peal. sl^Qok;^ 
more and more, the tottering fabric pf papal 
superstition ; till, at length, it was tumbled to 
the earth, by the memorable acts of the ccn^^ 
vention, in 1560, which utterly abolished (h^ 
Pope's authority in Scotland; declared the 
Roman Catholic clergy to be usurping mi- 
nisters; and proclaimed the general demolition 
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of abbacies^ monasteries, priories, and all other 
papal establbhments, throughout the realm/ 

* The Ilefoi*mfttioii took place Ibis year, iii Scotland, 
bj the preaching of Mr. John Knox, a bold a'nd 
courageous Scotch divine, ivho shunned no danger, 
nor feared the face of any man, in the caase of reli- 
gioo. He hiad been a preacher in Eugland, in Kin^ 
.£Uward*s time; then, an exUe at Fi^aokfort ; and, at 
last, one of the ministers of tlie English congregation 
at Geneva; from whence he arrived at Edinburgh, 
May 2d, 1559, being forty-dve years of age, and 
A^ed at Perth 3 but was a sort of evangelist dVet 
liie whole kingdom* He maintained this position, 
that " if kings and princes refused to reform religion, 
inlTemr magistrates and the people, being instructed 
HiiA directed in the truth, by their preachers, may 
lawfully reform, within their own bounds, themselves ; 
and if all, or the far greatest part, be enlightened by 
the truth, they may make a publia reformation/'-<— 
Ifeale's Hist. Puritans, v. i. p. 148. 

This bold proposition was exactly addpted to the 
tone of pubKc feeling ; it found a response in almost 
every heart, and an assertor in many a powerful 
band ; and triumphed, in a few years, as every great 
popular sentiment will inevitably do, over every 
^position — the exorbitant influence of the Popish 
clergy, (who held nearly half the landed property of 
the kingdom,) the authority of the Crown, and the 
most strenuous efforts of such of the aristocracy as 
eonthHied td aldhere to iHe- ancient iniperstilion. 
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Nor did the civil state of southern Scothnd, 
through the period which we are at present 
contemplating, wear an aspect of more com- 
posure and order than its ecclesiastical history. 
The constant and terrible struggles between 
rival political parties during the infancy and 
nonage of Mary, and the convulsions which 
agitated her unhappy reign, prevented the 
weak and ever-changing government from 
adopting any means to check, effectually, the 
inordinances which were perpetrated in the 
bordering counties ; or to coerce the proud 
and powerful chieftains, who exercised through 
that district a more than royal rule, capricious 
as their will, and terrible as the impulse of 
fierce and wanton passion could render it: 
Many were the feudal lords, who, like Julian 
Avenel, confident in the strength of their 
castles, and the number of their retainers^ 
contemned, alike, the authority of the crown, 
the sanctions of the laws, and the regulations 
of civil society : who were now at' the head of 
theu' followers, bearding their sovereign : now 
* waging fierce and bloody war with some rival 
chieftain : and now despoiling a neighbouring 
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estate, to supply the rude hosjntality, or inordi* 
nate waste, of their own expensive households*^ 
James the First, who, before he succeeded to 
the English throne, had often experienced, 
in his own person, the insolence and power of 
these semi-barbarous nobles, has feelingly 
characterised them in the second book of his 
Basitikon Doron: **The natural sickness, 

* The aoimosity vith which these qnarrels (or 
feuds) were carried on, ^nd the inveteracy with 
which they were perpetuated, are scarcely to be ere-* 
dited by those who live under an improved civilization, 
and a milder system of manners. ** In the border 
coiintie& of Scotland (says an accomplished writer) it 
was formerly customary, when any rancorous enmity 
anbaiated between two clans, to leave the right hand 
of male children unchristened, that it may deal the 
more deadly, or according to the popular phrase, 
unhaUawed blows to their enemies. By this super- 
atitioiis rite they were devoted to bear the family feud, 
or enmity •" — Scott's Minst. Scottish Border, v. iii. 
p. 144. '' In the case of deadly feud, either against 
an Englishman, or against any neighbouring tribe, the 
"Vrhole force of the offended clan was bent to avenge the 
death of any of their number. The vengeance vented 
itself, not only on the homicide and his family, but 
upon all his kindred ; on his whole tribe ; and on 
e^trj one, in fine, whose death or ruin could affect 
him witb regreU •'— IIn 1. xiii» x.u ^ : 
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says he^ f^thatj have perceived thia estate'' 
(the nobility) *^ subject to in my time, b^th 
been a fectlesse, arrogant conceit of th^r 
greatness and power ^ drinking in with their 
very mothers' milk, that their honour stood 
in committing ^hree points, of iniquity :-rrto 
thrall . by oppression the meaner sort, that 
dwelleth near them, to their service- and fol- 
lowing, altliough they hold nothing of them : 
— ^to maintain their servants and dependers in 
any wrong, although that they be not ansiyer- 
able to the laws, (for any body will maintain 
his man in a right cause :) — and for any dis- 
pleasure that they apprehend to be done unjto 
them by their neighbour, to take up a plain 
feid/* (an open feud,) " and (without respec,t 
to God,: king, or commonweal) to bang it 
put bravely, he and all his kin against^ hip 
and all his. Yea, they will think the Idng 
far in their common," (that is, much obliged 
to them^) *^ in case they agree to gWit^ ,aQ 
assurance to a short. day for keeping of the 
peace ; where, by their natural duty, they 
were obliged to obey the law, and keepj^e 
peacci all the days of their lifei upon the 
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Jeril of their vieiry S^g^s (necks)/' Such 
in Sun^Mcracy, iii truth, might well te fonni- 
d&bte to the crown, anli overawing to the 
d£rtricts withm in its nange ; for the dwellingis 
of the chieftains were fortresses j and their 
bands of kindred and followers little armies. 

The remains of these castellated mansions 
attest their former strength, and capability' of 
resisting the assaults of an enomy, in an age 
when the tiaethod of besieging fortified places 
iMeus still imperfelct. Situated in places almost 
ftflUiceteible, fi'om surrounding precipices, 
h^cksf %r 'morasses, they defied all approach, 
except by those who 'were acquainted with tfaie 
dabgerdlls or intricate paths which led to their 
cilitrahce. Their walls were immensely thick ; 
their chambers vaulted with stone ; and thefr 
Vttttimits 'machicholatdd^ or furnished with 
t>d>}ecting Imrapets, to permit the pouring 
fldwn of stones, melted lead, or boiling water, 
tipon the heads of the assailants. If the outer 
woi^ks were carried by the enemy, the keep, 
or donjorif was often found to be impregnable ; 
s^d it was not uncommon in such leases of 
effectual resistah^,.for thi& ^aissdtilting ^laity ia 
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kindle a fir^ around the fabric^ and either 
suffocate the defenders, or drive them from 
their last refuge by this terrible mode of 
expulsion. It was this method of securing 
themselves, which enabled the southern Scot- 
tish chieftain, so long and so frequently to defy 
the power and authority of the weak and 
distracted government of Scotland ; and drew 
from James the Vth, when he was surveying 
the Castle of Lockwood, the strong hold of 
the Johnstones, the pithy observation, that 
^' he who built this place must have been 
a knave in his heart/' Mr, Pennant, in 
describing Hoddam Castle, one of the fortified 
dwellings of which we are speaking, says, 
** the castle consists of a great square tower, 
with three slender round turrets ; the entry 
through a door protected by iron bars ; near 
it a square hole, by way of dongeon, and a 
staircase of stone."* And, in mentioning 
XiOch-leven Castle, (more to the north, and 

* Scotland^ ii. 92, edit, 1775. It was built bj 
John Lord Herries, nicknamed John do Reeve; a 
strennons supporter of Mary Qaeen of Scots, who 
conveyed her from the battle of Langside, and accom- 
panied her in her flight to England. 
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the place of Queen Mary's confinement,) he 
thus adverts to Its capability of resistance, and 
the mode of its attack and defence in 1335* 
^* This castle then underwent a siege ; and the 
method attempted to reduce it was of a most 
singular kind. John of Stirling, with his army 
of Anglicised Scots, sat down before it ; but 
finding from the situation that it was impos* 
sible to succeed in the common forms, he 
thought of this expedient. He stopped up 
the water of Leven, at its discharge from 
the lake, with a gi^at dam, with stones and 
every thing that could obstruct its course, 
hoping by that means to raise the waters so 
high as to drown the whole gan*ison. But 
the watchful governor, Alan de Vipont, took 
^in opportunity of sallying out in boats, when 
ihe besiegers were off their guard, and piercing 
the dam, released the pent-up waters, and 
poured a most destructive deluge on all the 
plain below ; struck a panic into the enemy's 
army, put them to flight, and returned to hi9 
fcastle laden with the spoils of the camp."* . 

' * Sibbald^s Hist, of Fife and Kinross, page 10&» 
Pennaul'a Scotland, \oL n* page 68* ; 
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But the ineans either of aggression or 
tesistance >vith these southern chieftaiiis. wei^e 
rendered still niore formidable by the lar^ 
companies of followers, who, iat a moment'^ 
warning, were prepared to rally rotind their 
standards, and to share with their leaders 
either victory or death* When Lord Whartobr, 
in the year 1547, over-ran and rav^d 
Annandale, Nithesdale, and Galloway, dnd 
compelled their lawless inhabitalnts to VeceiVe 
the yoke of England^ the bordering Scottish 
barons gave in to the English commissidirefs 
lists of the numbers of their dependents, by 
whom they were respectively supported, and 
who from thenceforth were to do service to 
the King of England. On th€^ lists We' finfd 
the following powerful bands (among nmmer* 
ous othei*s) attached to the names of ceftabi 
of these Western lairds. In Anna^dde: 
the Laird of iCirkmighel, 22^ ; Patrick Mur- 
ray, 203; the Bells, 364; the Johnstoiii^s^ 
582. In Nithesdale: the Maliwells^ 1000; 
the Laird of Closebume, (Q. Cockbufiie ?) 
403 ; Lag, 202 ; Maxwells of Brakensidcj^ 
and Vicar of . Carlavedck, 310.^ In Annan- 
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^9 ; L(^ Carlisle, 101 ; the Laird uf Ap- 
plegath, M2. In Lidclesdale : the Ann8trong6» 
800- In Galloway : Carlisle, 206. Tiviot- 
dale : the Laird of Drumlire, 36l«. In Esk- 
dale: Battisons andTIiorapsons, 166, &c. S(;c.:* 
Schedules which will well account for the 

■ « * ■ 

perpetual scenes of strife, war, and bloodshed^ 
which this portion of Scotland exhibited, until 
its reduction to something like regular govern- 
ment^ after the accession of James the First 
to the crown of England.t 

« Scott's Mid, Scottish Border, vol. i. page 28. 

4 

,.. t " Before the union of the crowns by the acces- 
aion>of J^mes..!." (observes a writer of great sense 
land deep research,) " great part of Scotland was little 
removed from barbarism, and it resisted improve- 
inen^ till a late period. Even in the most civilized 
districts of the low country, society, in tbe most im- 
portant respects, appears not to have attained t^t 
degree of refinement which it had reached in .Eng^nd 
^J>out two centuries before. . Large estates ^e&embled 
pettyprincipalities ; the lords of which^ while thej 
tnunpled with impunity on the inferior classes,, fire- 
qnently gave law to the sovereign. Their feuds wefe 
inyeterate, and conducted like wars betwixt foreign 
iktatet: murders, burnings, plunderings, and devasta- 
tions disgraced the community ; and the aristocracy 
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The general aspect of the ecclesiastical andl 
civil state of southern Scotland in the six-* 

endearonred, by formal leagues or associations attioDg 
tfaemsdvesy to obtain tbat security (against povrerfat 
neighbours oflen, tbemselves banded for their destruc- 
tion) which the laws could not afford.'^ — Brodie's 
Hist. British Empire, vol. i. page 332. Buchanan^s 
Hktory, and the first part of Calderwoodls MS. 
EUstory, in the Advocate*s library, present a lament- 
able picture of society. Spottiswode's History ia a 
valuable performance, for tbe light it throws on the 
aubject. llie little respect paid to royalty is con- 
spicuous in every page of Scottish History* Few of 
their kiogs died a fair death; and it seems to have 
been a matter of great importance to the different 
factions to get a prince into tbeir custody : thus, in 
1526, Sir Waller Scott, of Buccleugh, was anxious 
to take James Vth from the Earl of Angus, and the 
(yonng king inclined to a change of masters ; but the 
Earl's brother having in vain attempted to prevail 
iwith him, by ** alluring words," to hasten his pace, 
resorted to a more convincing argument : ** Rather!^' 
Bays he, ** than the enemies take if ou from us, we mmti 
keep one half oj your body with us»^ •— Cald. MS.* 
Hist i. page 36. The Earl of Arran wished to get 
possession of the young queen's person (Mary)^ in 
1643, deeming, by that meana that he shoEid have 
vpon his side not only the shadow of her name, bat 
ako might diapose of her in marriage as he thought 
good ; and either feed the English king with promisea^ 
or draw him to his * party »«-Ib. page 167i Tk# 
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teebth century is, as has been already observed^ 
exhibited with minute accuracy in the two 
novels which at present engage our attention ; 
nor has their author been less attentive to 
historical fact, with respect to the most im-* 
portant political events, introduced into " The 
Abbot" — ^the imprisonment and liberation of 
Mary, the battle of Langside, and her flight 
into England. A comparison of the recorded 

repeated attempts to seize King James Vlth^s person 
by Botbwell (not Mary's husband) are well knowri; 
likewise the raid of Ruthven or Gowrie's conspi* 
racy. As a proof of the distracted state of the 
country, we may refer to Spottiswode, p. 61, 70, 
186, et infra. In 1571, it was convulsed with civil 
war; and to such a height did faction run, that 
fathers are represented as having been opposed to their . 
own sons. Even children that could scarcely speak 
bad their plays founded on such distinctions. — lb. 
p* 253, 273, 306. In 1583, the church represented 
to the king, that there was an universal murmur that 
no man could be assured of his lands, nor even life, 
the laws of the country being wholly perverted ; and 
they regretted the divisions of the nobles, one part 
seeking the ruin and overthrow of the other ; that 
blood and slaughter were common ; and that it was 
impossible to bring the guilty to punishment.-*Ib^ 
847» et infra ; 390^ 400^ et infra; and 443« 
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Hccounts with our author's sketch ia«ft6ltf 
perhaps, be uninteresting. 

The events of Darnley's murder, and the 
queeii's subsequent marriage with Bofhwell, 
though they both had been contrived and 
executed (as we shall hereafter see) by a con- 
federacy of the Protestant lords; together with 
Mary's pertinacious adherence to the Popish 
religion ; furnished the same lords with a 
pretext for an open combination against the 
queen : the avowed object of which was to 
ensure the saftty of the young prince, Jame^^ 
and to settle the kingdom ; though the risal 
motives were — ^tlie destruction of Bothwell^ 
(who, having served their purpose, was novt 
to be dispatched,) the abasement of Mary, 
and the assumption of the reins of govern- 
ment into their own hands. Of this con- 
federacy, Argyle, Athol, Mar, Morton; 
Glencaim, Home, Lyndsay, Boyd, Murray, 
Kirkaldy of Grange, and Maitland, were the 
principals. Under these lords a considerable 
body of troops quickly arrayed themselves; 
and Bothwell and the queen, justly alarmed 
at their approach^ fled with precipitation^ istnd 
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under many humiliating circumstances, to 
Dunbar. Here Both well collected all his 
personal dependants, and such partisans iii 
the neighbourhood as were attached to the 
^rson or religion of the sovereign, and 
mcprched forwards to meet the confederates. 
Xb.e result, however, was fatal to the cause of 
tj^e. queen: her troops fled before the army 
of the aasoc^ated lords ; and Bothwell, having 
laken a final farewell of Mary, left the field of 
battle, and secured his escape. The victors 
became immediately possessed of the queen's 
jgerson, and conducted her, as a captive, with 
jxiany marks of ignominy, to Edinburgh. X^e 
destination of such an important prisoner 
would, of course, engage the most serious 
attention of the successful confederates. 
.Various debates were held, and different plans 
proposed, on the subject ; but it was at length 
determined that she should, for the present^ 
Me conveyed to LochJeven Castle,* and there 

* Loch-leven i« a inagni6cent piece of water, very 

inroad, bat irregularly iadeDted, about twelve miles ia 

drc^mferencey and io some parts twenty-four fathoms 

in depth. It is finely bounded by mountains on one, 

side, and on the other by the plain of Kinross ; anji 
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detained as a prisoner. To Sir William 
Douglas, the owner of the fortress, the un- 
happy queen was accordingly consigned, under 
a warrant enjoining him to be her gaoler; nor 
could a place have been selected by the malig- 
nity of the confederates better calculated to 
wound the feelings, or excite the indignation, 
of Mary, than this castle, whose mistress. 
Lady Douglas, had been the paramour (^ 
James Vth, and who boasted daily to the 
queen, that she was the lawful widow of hei" 
royal father. 

is prettily embellished with several groves most for« 
tanateljr disposed. ** Some islands are dispersed in 
this great expanse of water, one of which is large 
enough to feed several head of cattle ; bnt the most 
remarkable is that distinguished by the captivity of 
Mary Stuart, which stands almost in the middle of 
the lake. The castle still remains ; and consists of a 
square tower, a small yard with two round towers, a 
chapel, and the ruins of a building, where, it is said, 
the unfortunate princess was lodged. In the square 
tower is a dungeon, with a vaulted room above, on 
which had been three other stories. Some trees ftre 
yet remaining on this little spot, probably coeval with 
Mary ; under whose shade she may have sat, expect- 
ing her escape, at length effected by the enamoured 
Pouglas." — Pennant's Scot. vol. ii« page 67* 
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Other deliberations now took place with 
r^rd to the ultimate fate of Mary; in which 
seme expressed themselves as favourable to 
her cause, and others as desirous that her 
imputed crimes should be expiated by her 
blood. ** But at length/' says the historian, 
** both parties agreed upon a scheme, neither 
so moderate as the one, nor so daring as the 
other. Mary was to be persuaded or forced 
to resign the crown ; the young prince was 
to be proclaimed king ; and the Earl of 
Murray was to be appointed to govern the 
kingdom, during his minority, with the name 
and authority of regent. With respect to 
the queen's person nothing was determined. 
It seems to have been the intention of the 
confederates to keep her in perpetual impri- 
sonment ; but in order to intimidate herself, 
and to overawe her partisans, they still re- 
smed to themselves the power of proceeding 
to more violent extremities."* 

Under the circumstances in which Mary 
was now placed, it is not sui-prising that she 
should have yielded to the will of the lords, 

* Robertson's Hist. Scot. vol. i. p. 440, 
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She was plunged in present distress, and 
looked forward with welJ-grounded dread to 
the future. " The confederates took advan* 
tage of her condition and her fears: they 
employed Lord Lindsay, the fiercest zealot in 
the party, to obtain her subscription to the 
necessary papei*s ; and he executed his com- 
mission with harshness and brutality.t Cerbun 
death was before Mary's eyes, if she refused to 

t Lord Lindsay of the Byers was the most fero- 
cious and hrutal of the Regent's faction; and as SDch 
was employed to extort Mary's signatdre to Ihe deed 
of resignation, presented to her in Loch-leyen Castle. 
He discharged his commission with the most savage 
rigour; and it is even said, when the weeping captire, 
iathd act of signing, averted her eyes from the fatkl 
deed, he pinched li€r arm with the grasp of his iron 
glove, — Scott's Bord. Min. vol.iii. 436. Mary had 
pardoned this very lord for his share in the mnrder 
of Rizsio ; but the soul of Lindsay was incapable of 
generosity. " He menaced her grace," say Mary's 
commissioners^ ** that if she would not subscribe, he 
h&d command to put her presently in the tower," (the 
dongeon,) ** and would do the same : and counselled 
her to ful81 their desire, or else worse would skdrkji 
foUow ;" which Lesley explains, by ssCying; that Lind- 
say added, ** unless she would thereto subscribe, lAe 
should lose her /t/e.^— Goodall| vol. ii« 167- Lesley's 
Defence^ &e. 37, 38* 
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CQ9iply.with his demands. She signed the 
d^ds jire^nt^d to her ; by one of which she 
resigned the crown, renounced all share in the 
gpyei:ament of the kingdom, and consented to 
the coronation of the young king. I3y another, 
she .^pOi^ted the Earl of Murray regent, 
a^d conferred upon him all the powers and 
priyil^es of that high office. By a third, she 
s^ajt^gtitutedsome other noblemen in Murray^s 
pl^e, if he should refuse the honour which 
W^. designed for him. Mary, when she sub- 
scribed these deeds, was batlied in tears ; and 
while .site gave away, as it were, with her 
own hands, the sceptre which she had swayed 
so long, she felt a pang of grief and indigna- 
tion, .one of the severest, perhaps, which can 
touch the human heart."* 

The queen had now b^en confined nearly 
ten months within the walls of Loch-leven 
Castle, enduring all the anguish which a situ- 
ation so peculiarly deplorable would inflict on 
amind of gi*eat feeling and sensibility, though 
of an ardent and ambitious tone. But her 
Q^merited sufferings had not been unnoticed 

.* Robertson's Hist. Soot vol. i. page 144. 
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or unpitied. Their severity and continuance 
had engaged the wannest sjrmpathy of her 
friends ; drawn over to her cause those with 
whom her alleged crimes were hypothetical ; 
and even softened the asperity of some of 
her hitherto most obdurate foes. Fallen royalty 
is ever an object of commiseration. The 
immense contrast between the state of one, now 
elevated on a throne, and now enduring the 
horrors of a prison, makes a deep impression 
upon the mind; and insensibly produces 
compassion for the sufferer, an oblivion of 
the causes which may have occasioned the 
punishment, and a wish for the redress of 
such a disproportioned degradation. 

. '^ Such was the favourable disposition of the 
nation towards the queen, when she suddenly 
recovered her liberty,'* (says Dr. Robertson,} 
'^ in a manner no less surprising to her frien^ 
than unexpected to her enemies. Several 
attempts had been made to procure her an 
opportunity of escaping ; which some unfore- 
seen accidenjk, or the vigilance of her keepers, 
had hitherto disappointed. At last, Mary 
employed all her arts to gain George Douglas, 
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her keeper's brother* a. youth of eighteen.* 

* Robertson's Hist. Scot v. i. p. 453. Miss Benger, 
in her elegant and interesting ** Memoirs of the Life 
of Mary Queen of Scots/' has given a somewhat 
less romantic account of the circumstances of Marj's 
liberation : «* A few days,'* sajs she, ** after this inter- 
Tiew (with the Regent) Mary nearly succeeded in 
making her escape, disguised as a laundress. She had 
actually seated herself in the boat, when sbe was 
discovered by inadvertently raising to her cheek a 
hand of snowy whiteness. In a second attempt, 
planned by George Douglas, she was alike lenstec- 
eessjul; and for his friendly offices that youth was 
expelled the castle, but not before he had secured to 
her interests another Douglas, an orphan boy, who 
had from infancy lived in the family, a poor dependant 
on the Lord of Lochleven. 

** Of any new enterprise, however, Mar}* was so 
little sanguine, that on the 1st of May sbe wrote to 
Catherine de Medicis tbat she was watched night and 
dajTy the girls of the castle sleeping in her chamber ; 
and that, unless the French king interposed, she should 
remain in prison for life. The next afternoon, how- 
ever, William Douglas had the address to steal the 
keys from the hall in which Sir William and his 
mother were sitting at supper. The queen being 
apprised of this circumstance, once more descended, 
with her maid, to the lake, where a boat was waiting, 
into which they both entered, the maid assisting 
William in rowing; and, as they approached the shore, 
he flung into the lake the keys of the castle they had 

VOL. II. Hf 
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As her manners were naturally affable and 
insinuating, she treated him with the most 
flattering distinction ; she even allowed him to 
entertain the most ambitious hopes, by letting 
fall some expressions, as if she would choose 
him for her husband. At his age, and in his 
circumstances, it was impossible to resist such 
a temptation. He yielded ; and drew others 
into the plot. On Sunday the 2d May, while 
his brother sat at supper, and the rest of the 
family were retired to their devotions, one of 
his accomplices found means to steal the keys 
out of his brother's chamber, and opening the 
gates to the queen and one of her maids,* 

just quilted. Anotber coadjutor in this enterprise 
was John Beaton, who held frequent communication 
with George Douglas; and, hy his assistance, pro- 
vided horses to be ready on the queen's approach.''-^ 
V. ii. p. 358. 

• Our Author has made the bewitching little 
Catherine Seyton, this faithful female atteD4ai|t. 
Certain it is, that a lady of this surname was one of 
the four Maries who went to France in tho yoang 
queen*s train, and returned with her into Scotland* — 
Keith, p. 55, 288, 291. See a ballad entitled, *'Tbe 
•* Queen's Maries," Scott*s Bord. Min. v. iii« p. 87* 
These ladies had been given as attendants to Mary at 
a very early age. She was placed, when very yoang. 
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locked them behind her, and then threw the 
keys into the lake. Mary ran with precipitation 
to the boat that was provided for her, and on 
eaching the shore was received with the utmost 
jby by Douglas, Lord Seaton, and Sir James 
Hamilton, who, with a few attendants, waited 
f(Nr her. She instantly mounted on horse- 
back, and rode full speed to Niddri^, Lord 
Seaton's seat, in West-Lothian: there she 
arrived that night, without being pursued or 
interrupted. After halting three hours, she 

by the queen mother, for security, in an inaccessible 
h\e, in the lake of Mintetth ; and the queen appointed, 
as ber companions there, four girls of her danghter's 
age, from the respectable families of Liriogston, 
Tleming, Seton, and Beatoun, who played, and were 
educated, with her. — Chalmers' Life of Mary Queen 
of Scots, T. i. p. 6. When Mary was sent to France, 
at fire years old, she was attended by Lady Fleming, 
the natural daughter of James IV. ; and accompanied 
by her four Maries, They were her schoolfellows 
and playmates, at present; they were designed to be 
her attendants and friends through life ; endeared to 
bar by the recollection of their youthful hours having 
been passed in a happy communion together. They 
itlended upon her, even after her marringe, and they 
Mamed with her to ber distracted kiogdom. — 
lb. p. 10. 

H 2 
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set off for Hamilton ; and, travelling at the 
same pace, she reached it next morning.* 

In the course of a few days the liberated 
queen ftand horself once more surrounded by 
a crowd of courtiers ; and at the head of six 
thousand men ; in whose presence she protested 
against the resignation which she had signed, 
asserting that it had been drawn from her by 
threats and coercion. This declaration being 
confirmed by Sir Robert Melville, a council of 
nobles immediately pronounced that it was forced 
and illegal ; and formed an association for the 
defence of her person, and the support of her 
authority. Once again the fortunes of Mary 
assumed an auspicious aspect : a large army 
was arrayed in her favour ; and an opportunity 
appeared to offer itself for the re-possession of 
the power which she had heretofore enjoyed. 
But, deficient in judgment herself, she had, 
unhappily, entrusted with the chief direction 
of her affairs one, (the Archbishop of St. 
Andrew's,) who, merely pursuing the gratifi- 
cation of his own ambition, was both disinclined 
and unable to adopt tho^ measures of caution 

/ BobertsoD, y. i. p. 453. 
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and prudence, which the critical situation of 
his mistress especially demanded. Although 
already superior in force to the troops of the 
Regent, she had still to receive a considerable 
augmentation of it from Huntly, Ogilvie, 
and the northern clans; public opinion had 
shifted round to her favour; the commiseration 
of the " fond many'' had warmed into a 
revived attachment to her person ; and nothing 
seemed .wanting to her general popularity, and 
.ultimate success, but the allowing of time for 
,tiie partial sentiment to become universal, and 
for increasing her army to an overwhelming 
and irresistible force. The Archbishop, how- 
ever, blinded himself to this reasonable and 
obvious policy, and prevailed upon the luckless 
Mary to give battle to the army of Murray. 

This act of imprudence, in resolving to 
, fight, was not greater than the ill conduct of 
the queen's generals in the battle. "Between 
the two armies, and on the road towards 
Dunbarton, there was an eminence called 
Langside Hill. This the Regent had the 
precaution to seize, and posted his troops in a 
small village, and among some gardens and 
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^closures adjacent. In this advantageous 
situation, he waited the approach of the enemy, 
whose superiority in cavalry could be of no 
use to them on such broken ground. The 
Hamiltons, who composed the vanguard, ran so 
eagerly to the attack, that they put themselves 
out of breath, and left the main battle far 
behind. The encounter of the spear-men was 
fierce and desperate ; but, as the forces of the 
Hamiltons were exposed, on the one flank, to 
a continued fire from a body of miisqueteers ; 
attacked, on the other, by the Regent's most 
choice troops ; and not supported by the l^t 
of the Queen's army ; they were soon obliged 
to ^ve ground, and the rout immediately 
became universal. Few victories, in a civil 
war, and among a barbarous people, have been 
pursued with less violence, or attended with 
less bloodshed. Three hundred fell in the 
field; in the flight, scarcely any were killed. 
The Regent and his principal officers rode 
about, beseeching the soldiers to spare their 
countrymen. The number of prisoners was 
great, and among them many persons of 
distinction.. The Regent marched back to 
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Glasgow, and returned public thanks to God 
for this great, and, on his side, almost bloods 
less victory. 

*^ During the engagement, Mary stood on a 
hill, at no great distance, and beheld all that 
passed in the fields with such emotions of 
mind as are not easily described. When she 
saw the army, which was her last hope, thrown 
into irretrievable confusion, her spirit, which 
all her past misfortunes had not been able 
entirely to subdue, sunk altogether. In the 
ytimost consternation, she began her flight, 
md so lively were her impressions of fear, that 
^6 never closed her eyes till she reached the 
Abbey of Dundrenan in Galloway, full sixty 
Scottish miles from the place of battle.''^ 

Deplorable as the condition was» to which 
Msaj had beeii reduced by the fatal issue of 
the conflict of Lwgside, still it was not utterly 
desperate. Her friends were numerous^ 
though dispersed: the popular feeling in her 
behalf would have grown with her increased 
misfortunes } and the neighbourhood to which 
she had retired, promised her shelter and 

* Robertson's Hist. Scot. v. p. 457. 
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protection, till her adherents could again rally 
round her standard. But her evil star was 
ascendant ; and in despite of all the chances 
of better fortunes which even yet presented 
themselves, she formed the rash and fatal reso- 
lution of flying from Scotland into England, 
and throwing herself upon the protection of 
Elizabeth, her bitterest personal enemy ; whose 
heart ne'er distilled ** the milk of human 
kindness ;" whose passions were equally violent 
and mean ; with whom policy was religion ; and 
state eaypedience, the rule of moral action. 
Thus resolved, in opposition to the intreaties 
of Lord Herries, Fleming, and her other 
attendants, who conjured her, on their knees, 
not to confide in the English queen, Mary, 
on the 1 6th of May, 1568, embarked, with 
about twenty followers, on board a fishing- 
boat ; landed at Workington in Cumberland, 
and was conveyed to the castle of Carlisle ; a 
desperate and irrecoverable step, which resulted 
in her own legalised murder, and in the ever- 
lasting infamy of her malignant, perfidious, 
and inhuman sister queen. 
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Biographical Illustrations. 



James Stuart, 

Prior of St. Andrew's, earl of Murray, and 
regent of Scotland. The only prominent 
political characters introduced into the novel 
of '* The Monastery/' are this celebrated 
man, and James Douglas earl of Morton. 
We extract a slight outline of the lives and 
diversified fortunes of these two noblemen 
from a recent work, which, among the many 
^' illustrations'^ of the novels by the Author 
of Waverley, that' have hitherto appeared, 
presents, perhaps, the best claim to the encou- 
ragement of the public, from the simplicity 
and conciseness of its plan, the general authen* 
ticity of its materials, the beauty of its typo* 
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graphy/and the masterly style and high finisli 
of its engraved representations,* 

*^ This celebrated character was an illegi- 
timate son of James the Fifth, king of Scot- 
land, by Margaret, daughter of Lord Erskins, 
of Lochleven, the ancestor of the present 
Earl of Morton. Being, like all James's 
natural sons, educated for the church, he was, 
while yet a child, presented to the priory of 
St. Andrew's, and Dr« Milne, abbot of Cam- 
bus Kenneth, was appointed administrator of 
the a&irs of the benefice^ all weH spiniual 
as temporaU Notwithstanding his office in 
the Catholic church, he is said to har^ been 
amongst the earliest promoters of th6 Pi-o- 
testant faith ; and the queen-regent hajfing 
peremptorily refused to eonciir> by^ her au^- 
my. in reforming religioE, and having, besides. 
Violated some articles; of pacificatioii^ fon^ich 
he stood guarantee with the noUemea q£ that 
persuasion, he betook himself to the patty of 

^ IllttfttratioM af the NoYels and Tales of Uio 
Author of Waverlej; a Series of Portraits^ &c, 
with biographical notices. London : Baldwyn, New- 
gate-street r 1829 r part 7, price 8s. 
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the lord» of the congregation^ protesting that 
he had no other view or design in what he 
did than the advancement of the true reformed 
religion^ and preservation of the endangered 
liberty of his country.'* 

** When his sister, Mary queen of Scots, 
became a widow by the death of Francis the 
Second, the prior was dispatched by the pror 
testant nobility to invite the queen to return 
to Scotland ; and, on her arrival,, was appi^nted 
one of the members of her privy council, l^ot 
iiimg after he was sent with a qommission 
of lieutenancy to the borders^ to suppress ait 
uisurrection that was threatened in those 
parts ; and there behaved himself with such 
courage and fidelity, t^at upon his return he 
m^ rewarded with the earldom of Mar, which 
he subsequently exchanged for the earldom of 
Murray. 

.^ Frpm this period he continued uninter- 
ruptedly to enjoy the queen's &vour» till the 
year 1565; when her Majesty having declared 
her resolution of marrying the Earl of Dam- 
ley, Murray and many others opposed the 
match, as equally d^mg^roua to phurch and 
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state. Finding, however, that arguments 
availed not, they made, says Sir James Mel- 
ville, an essay to take the Lord Damley in 
the queen's company at the raid of Baith, 
and, as they alleged, to have sent him into 
England ; but failing in that enterprize, they 
were so closely pursued by the queen's troops, 
that they thought it the safest course for them 
to flee to England, where they met with a 
cold reception. After the queen's marriage 
with Damley, he was summoned before the 
parliament, and would undoubtedly have been 
forefaulted on a charge of treason, had not 
the murder of David Rizzio thrown the 
country into confusion. Being innocent of 
this offence, Mary was easily prevailed upon 
to pardon, and restore him to. her grace and 
confidence. 

** finding the country becoming more and 
more agitated, he obtained licence to travel, first 
in England, and afterwards in France ; whence 
he was invited, on Mary*s resignation, to the 
regency of the kingdom under James the 
Sixth i and after having, in about two year^ 
restored the country from confusion to orders 



be was shot at Linlithgow, in revenge for 'a 
pirivate injury, on the 23d January, 1570. 
' His death,' says Bishop Spottiswode, * was 
greatly lamented, especially by the commons. 
A man truly good, and worthy to be ranked 
among the best governors that this kingdom 
liath enjoyed; and therefore to this day he 

> 

is honoured with the title of the Good 
RegentJ 
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How truly the Earl of Murray deserved 
this glorious and comprehensive title, will be a 
matter, at least, of doubt, with those who look 
a little attentively at the incidents of hif 
eventful life. As far as the reformation of 
religion in Scotland was concerned, he, with- 
out question, merited well of his countrymen 
and posterity,; for he was a strenuous sup- 
porter of the purified system of faith, and of 
the preachers who promulgated it. But the 
motive which actuated his public career was, 
it is to be feared, any thing rather than a 
disinter^ted regard for the honour of God, 
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the good of his natiTe hmd, or the impnrre- 
ment of mankind. In£ust» the thorongfaly 
good pubUc character is an object of nre 
oocnirence : 

** Apparent ran oaotes in gnrgite Tasto ;'^ 

and it requkes many an age to produce an 
Alfi:ed,aWa8hingt(m,oraKosciudu>. Patnotd 
and heroes^ as the terms are usually ^ipliedy 
seem to be made of very " common stu£P;'' 
and if stript of certain glittering external 
qualities, and unaccompanied by those fortui- 
tous cireumstanees which have made tfaem 
the idols of *^ the million/* they will be found 
to difier from the general herd, merely in their 
more inordinate ambationi or thdr greedier 
appetite for '^ the bubble) reputation/' Siicli,r 
decidedly, was Murray's patriotism : asoond^ 
and not a substance ;. the semblance i»f a 
feelingi to which his heart did: Aot respond ; 
the specious pretence, that covered desigw the 
most iniquitous^ and aipolc^i^ for actions the 
most oppressive. Decked in the gwb of 
^Uic w^rdi and private virtue, by the venal^ 
or courtly,, or cowardly writers of his owpdfiy. 
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it remaiMd for the freer sfiritB of modem 
timet to divest the Regeot of his borroived 
plumes^ to shew him in bis ndked moral and 
politieai deformi^; and, in spite of the par* 
tiaUty or tendenie»ir of a Hume, a Robertson^ 
or a Daliymi^e, to convict him of a dark, 
and deep, and gnilty ambition, that, in the 
pursuit of its object, hesitated not to phmge 
into a canspiracyy so fonl and atrocious^ as 
scarcely ta be paralleled in the evil-fraught 
rtcoids of national history-*a conspbacy 
which planned and effected thejklse crmma* 
tion of Mary with her husbancts murder ; 
the violation of her person by Botlmell; and 
lier forced marriage to that Hcentious baron ; 
»*^a conq^utMy which, extending itself as it 
matured, embraced within the circle of fts 
abettors the wicked and wily Elizabeth, and 
ker time-serving coansellors ; and, by the aid 
0f the intrigues, and perjuries, and forgeries^ 
ef die associated band, reined at length ks 
wished^for barest, in. the murder ef its des- 
tined prey. As the proof of the verity of this 
atatement will be given in the course of a few 
pages, it may here be necessary merely to 
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remark^ that Murray's partidpatiim in this 
horrid acene of vilhiny and oppression obtained 
the end for which he sacrificed his honour and 
humanity^ the ties of blood, and the feelings 
of nature ; and his pride was gratified by the 
r^ency in 1567* But short was his enjoy- 
ment of the glittering guerdon ; for a violent 
death dissipated the vision of ambition, and 
closed his life of plot and intrigue in less 
than two years after he had reached the ele- 
v^ion, for which he had longed so much, 
and paid so dearly. The circumiitances of 
his assassination are thus detailed by Dr. 
Robertson. 

. *^ Hamilton, of Bothwell-Haugh, was the 
person who committed this barbarous action. 
He had been condemned to death soon after 
the battle of Langside, and owed his life to 
the rent's clemency. But part of his estate 
had been bestowed upon one of the regent's 
favourites, who seized his house, and turned 
out his wife naked, in a cold night, into the 
open fields j where, before next morning, she 
became furiously mad. This injury made a 
deeper impression on him, than the ben^t he 
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lad received ; and from that moment he vowed 
to be revenged upon the regent. Party rage 
strengthened and inflamed his private resent- 
nent. His kinsmen, the Hamiltons, applauded 
the enterprise. The maxims of that age 
ustified thp most desperate course he could 
;ake to obtain vengeance* He followed the 
'egent for some time, and watched for an 
)pportunity to strike the blow. He resolved, 
It last, to wait till his enemy should arrive 
It Linlithgow, through which he was to pass 
n his way from Stirling to Edinburgh. He 
ook his stand in a wooden gallery which had a 
irindow towards the street ; spread a feather 
ed on the floor, to hinder the noise of his 
set from being heard ; hung up a black cloth 
ehind him, that his shadow might not be 
observed from without ; and, after all this 
^reparation, calmly expected the regent's 
ipproach, who had lodged during the night 
Q a house not far distant. Some indistinct 
oformation of the danger which threatened 
lim, had been conveyed to the regent, and 
le paid so much regard to it, that he resolved 
o return by the same gate through which he 
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had entered, and to feteh a compass round the 
town. But, as the crowd about the gate was 
greati and he himself unacquainted with fear, 
he proceeded directly along the street ; and 
the throng of the people obligiAg him to move 
veiy slowly, gave the assas^n time to take so 
true an aim, that he shot him with a single 
bullet, through the lower part of his belly^ and 
killed the horse of a gentleman who rode 
on his other side. His followers instantly 
endeavoured to break into the house whence 
the blow had come, but they found the ^r 
strongly barricaded; and before it could be 
forced open, Hamilton had mounted a fleet 
horse, which stood ready for him at a back 
passage, and got far beyond their reach. 
The regent died the same night of his wound.* 

* Hist. Scot, v. i. 511. The carbine with wliich 
tbe Regent was sliot, is preisenred at Hamlhoa 
Palace* It is a bras» pieee, of a middliiif lei^;tli, 
rerj. small in the bore ) and, what is very extraordi- 
narVy appears to bare been rifled or indented in ths 
barrel. It had a match-lock ; for which a modern 
firelock has been injudiciously substituted- — Scott's 
Bftostrelsy, v. iii. p. 434. 
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Earl op Morton, 

Regent of Scotland. James Douglas was the 
second son of Sir George Douglas, of Pinky. 
The early part of his life was spent in obscu- 
rity, his father being in exile, and his family 
persecuted by the reigning king, James Y. 
To escape observation, he lived several years 
with a gentleman as his steward, under a ficti- 
tious name. The death of James enaUed him 
to resume his proper character, and he soon 
after married the daughter of the Earl of 
Morton, whom he succeeded in his title and 
eitates. He was one of the first peers who 
exerted themselves in support of the reformed 
religion, and the liberties of the country, dur- 
ing the regency of the queen mother. After 
the expulsion of the French party, he was sent 
by the parliament as ambassador to Queen 
Elizabeth, whose confidence and support he 
acquired, and whose interests he espoused, witK 
a zeal which subsequently contributed to his 
ruin. On the return of the young queen 
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from France, he was appointed one of the 
privy council, and afterwards Lord High 
Chancellor. The active part which he took 
in the murder of Rizzio, obliged him to take 
refuge in England. He was recalled by the 
influence of Bothwell, who divulged to him 
his design on the life of Damley ; but Morton 
refused to join him in this horrible conspiracy, 
and subsequently exerted himself to bring the 
murderers to justice. On the marriage of Mary 
with Bothwell, he entered into a league with 
others of the nobility to protect the person and 
rights of her son against that usurper, and, on 
the queen's deposition, assumed the principal 
management of the state* On the death of 
the Earl of Mar, he succeeded him in the 
regency ; and by the prudence and vigour of 
his administration, commanded the obedience 
and respect of the nation. He restored peace 
at home, improved the revenues, contracted a 
strict alliance with England, and seemed to 
have finally crushed and extirpated his ene- 
mies. But his power and popularity were 
speedily ruined by his immoderate eagerness 
in amassing wealth ; which led him into many 
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acts of oppression and extortion, particularly 
towards the clergy, and rendered that powerful 
body his active and inveterate opponents. 
Finding himself universally unpopular, and 
unable to contend with the hostility of the 
young king, and the inihrigues of his favourites, 
he thought proper to resign the regency in 
1578. This voluntary degradation did not 
satisfy his enemies, who urged on his de- 
struction with unrelenting activity. In 1581, 
he was brought to trial, on the accusation of 
one of the king's minions, and found guilty of 
being art and part in the murder of Damley. 
Morton confessed that Bothwell had revealed 
his design to him ; but pleaded his utter ina- 
bility to prevent it, as the imbecile Damley 
would have immediately betrayed his infor- 
mant, and the queen was in the power, and 
believed to be a participator in the pro- 
jects, of Bothwell. There is every reason to 
believe Morton's statement, at least there is 
no evidence to contradict it ; the tribunal by 
which he was tried was determined to find him 
guilty, and the proofs adduced agwist him 
were presumptive and inconclusive. He con- 
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ducted, himself ia the last scene of Ih life 
vrith intrepidity and dignity, nnnxflied by the 
ii^ratitude of his friends and the insults <^ 
his enemies. He was beheaded the day after 
the trial, his head fixed on the top of the 
Tolbooth, and his body left for several hours, 
covered oidy with an old cloak^ and without 
a single attendant to protect it. He, who a 
few years bef^^re had been obeyed and reve* 
renced as a king, surrounded by weahfa, 
honours, and friends* was now abandoned and 
disowned by all. Morton, though low in 
stature, was of a graceful person and demean- 
our ; his great courage and military skill were 
eminently consjucuous in the civil wars ; he 
was a profound politician — cool, subtle, and 
unscrupulous. His greatest failing was ava- 
rice ; to whieh his early necessities had con* 
tributed, and which frequently betrayed him 
into measures equally unjust and impolitic* 



As the foregoii^ account is chiefly drawn 
from the courtly pages of Robertson, it may 
be proper to correct it by. a reference to 
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writers, who, if inferior to the Scottish histo- 
rian in elegance, stand high above him in 
independence and accuracy* A cursory pe- 
rusal of the ** defence** of Mary's honour, 
by Lerfey bishop of Ross; of ^'Goodall's 
examination*' of thd letter s^ sonnets ^ and mar- 
riage contracts, contained in the celebrated 
(gasket ; of Mr. Tytler's work upon the same 
subject ; of Mr. Whitaker's •* Vindication of 
Mary queen of Scots }** and of Mr. Chal- 
Kier$*s "life** of the same personage, (last 
edition) ; will be sufficient to convict Morton 
yf a blackness of heart, and turpitude of con- 
loct, which go far beyond the common dege- 
leracy of unprincipled political characters. 
His object, also, like that of Murray, was the 
attainment of the r^ency ; and Providence 
)ermitted him to succeed in it ; but it was 
mly to afford an awful confirmation of the 
;ruth of its own inspired representation of 
;he temporary triumph of the flagitious great : 
^ Thou dost set them in slippery places, and 
^asteth them down, and destroyest them. Oh! 
low suddenly do they consume, perish, and 
;ome to a fearful end! Yea, even like as a 
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dream when one awaketh, so shalt thou make 
their image to vanish out of the city/'* 

* It 18 a circumstance calculated to excite reflec- 
tion, that Morton perished (and, indeed, wan one of 
its earliest yictims) by the very instrameut which he 
had invented as the least troublesome and most expe- 
ditions mode of dispatching the objects of his cruel 
displeasure. This engine was called the maiden, and 
obviously suggested the idea of the modern French 
guillotine ; the latter being constructed on precisely 
the same principle as the Scottish instrument of 
punishment. The society of Scottish antiquaries hare 
Morton's maiden in their collection. The degrading 
circumstances of Morton's execution, and the deser- 
tion of his headless corpse, would be an useful 
warning to ambition (if ambition would take warning 
from any thing) of the penalty which it must pay for 
its gratification. 

" Ambition this shall tempt to rise, 
Then whirl the wretch from high ; 

To bitter icam a sacrifice, 

And grinninji infamy" Gray* 
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Miscellaneom Hlmtratiom. 



White Ladt. Apparitions. 

Thb motley character of our author's 

.wpematural agent (as is already remarked) 

leaves the reader in doubt to determine to 

. whichy among the many orders of existences, 

r he shall assign her. The admixture of shade 

And substance, of definite form and illimitable 

. cxpansibiUty, in the same being, is without a 

parallel in any of the systems of spectral 

appearances with which we are acquainted, 

from the lucubrations of that profound Roti- 

crusian. Dr. John Dee, to the ^* Accredited 

Ghost Stories of T. M. Jarvis, esq; in 1823}'' 

and the learned Dr. Scot, or solemn Aubrey, 

themselves^ might well address jthis unique 

( intelligence in the hesitating ^{Mtn^e of 

' Hamlet to his fath^'s sh^e : 

VOL. II. I 
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^ Angelf and ministera of grace defend us ! 
Be'est thoa a spirit blest, or goblin'damnM : 
Bring'st with thee airs from hearen, or blasts fnnn 
Thoa com'st in soch a qaestionable form, [heli : 

That I wiU ask thee,'' what thou arit 

Numerous and manifold as the superstitions 
of his country are» which the author has so 
judiciously pressed into his sendee, and so 
beautifully adapted to his purposes, we meet 
with no imaginary existence among them, that 
assimilates, in all points, with his TPKte 
Lady ; nor do we find her exact prototype, 
in any of the records of foreign diemonology 
to which we have had access. Sheserai^ 
indeed, to have been composed of ^* the shndi 
and patches'' of many distinct ideal torm^ 
invoked from several r^ions, whose parts, 
not precisely according with each other, hive^ 
when conjoined, produced the undefiaaUe 
result before us. 

The notion of spiritual essences pmidiBgf 
over, or connected with, fountsons, xmn» 
Jakes, and waters, is, we] know, of daanoal 
antiquity ; and many very beautifiil pamgei 
of th^ anci^ poets borrow their ohaPfiQ ftom 
an aUusion to this snpentitioii; l*e 
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aiagiiiatiqii» also, constituted a part of the 
reed ^ the Gothic nations ; followed their 
Mtsteps in the various conquests and migra- 
loDs of their adventurous tribes; and was 
icorporated by them with the indigenous 
qperstitious fancies of the Scots and our own 
oiiiitrymen. Their belief, however, as it 
qpurded this particular notion, was not of a 
QMoIatory or amiable cast. It partook of 
ke general fierceness of the Gothic character; 
ad their White Wiven (the name speaks for 
tadf) presented only ideas of teiTor to the 
nagination of those who gave credit to their 
nortence ; 

^ Spirite, <liat lia?e o'er water gOTernment, 

Are to mankind alike malevolent ; 

They trouble aeas, floods, ri?ers, brooks, and wells, 

Meres, lakes, and lo?e to inhabit watVy cells ; 

fienoe noisome and pestiferoiis Yapoarsraise ; 

Besides, they men encounter different ways. 

At wrecks some present are ; another sort) 
. jReady to orao^ their joints that swim for sport. 

One kind of these the Italians /a<<e^ name, 

Fm the Trench, we jy^/#, and the sameV 
' Others vAtfe nympht^ and those thatlfare them seed, 

Xigki Uuiies some, of which Habondia qaeeil.'** 

^ Beywood^i Hierarchy of the Blessed Angels, p. S07. 

l2 
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The prose description of the same super* 
natural beings is rather more definite and 
particular, but of the same forbidding aspect 

^^ In the time of the Emperor Lothariusy*' 
says the relator, *' in 830, many spectres in- 
fested Friesland, particulaiiy the white nymph 
of the ancients, which the modems denomi- 
ante white wiven ; who inhabited a subterra- 
neous cavern, formed in a wonderful manner, 
without human art, in the top of. a lofty 
mountain. These wete accustomed to sur- 
prise benighted travellers ; shepherds watbhiii^ 
their herds and flocks ; and womeii newly 
delivered, with their children; and cmivey / 
them into their caverns i from whicbt subter- f 
ranean murmurs, the cries of children, the / 
groans and lamentations of men, and some- j- 
times imperfect words, were heard to pro* 
ceed/** 



* SchoUTi^ Physica Curiata, page 369/ Soott's 
Border Mfalstreisy, vol. ii. 122. These whiie 'tptm 
appeai^lb have been the legitimate ane^aton of the 
Scoic/i wfiier kelpiei; which, in the shire of Aogiiit 
(whose inhabitants ** hold each strange tale devoutly 
tme,'' of their existence and operations,) oimstitiite 
oner of the popular superstitions. In Scott's Border 
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Here, then, we find beings who have some*, 
;hing in common with the Wfiite Ladt/ of 
he ** Monastery ;'' and if we dip a little 
leeper into Scottish superstition, we shall meet 
idth fancies, which throw a light on the power, 
ttributed to her, of cleaving the earth, and 
atroducing Halbert into subterraneous habi-, 
Rtions ; though we doubt whether the Scot- 
ijdi efves Budjairies would quietly permit her 
exercise such an imperium in imperio. 

" The worthy Captain George Burton 
ommunicated to Richard Bovet, gent, author 
f the interesting work, entitled ^ Pandaemo- 
i^mn, or the Devil's Cloister opened,' the 
allowing singular account of a lad, called the 

my boy of Leith, who, it seems, acted as a 

• 

linstrelsj is a poem, by Professor Jamieson, on the 
abject of the water-kelpie, humorously detailing 
II the powers with which they were supposed to be 
ndowed In a note to it, the accomplished editor 
sdnarks, ** a very common tale is here alluded to by 
le poet On the banks of a rapid stream, the water 
(ririt was heard repeatedly to exclaim, in a dismal 
Mae, ' the hour is come, but not the man ;' when a 
enon coming up, contrary to all remonstrances, 
ndeayoured to ford the stream, and perished in the 
ttempt^'^-Border Minst. toL ilL 398. 
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drummer to the elves, who wedcly held ren- 
dezvous in the Calton Hill, near Edinburgh^ 
'* About fifteen years since, having business 
tJutt detained me some time at Leith, which is 
near Edinburgh, in the kingdom of Scotland^ 
I often met some of my acquuntanee at a 
certain house there, where we used to drink a 
glass of wine for our refection. The woman 
which kept the house was of honest reputa>^ 
tion, which made me give the more attentiott: 
to what she told me one day ^boul a^jry 
hoy, (as she called him,) who lived about iliil^ 
fown. She had given me so sllrange an accountr 
of him, that Ide^redl might see him the 
first opportunity, which she promised ; itati 
not long after passing that way, she told m^ 
there was the fairy boy ; but, a little before I 
came by, and casting her eye into the streetf 
said, ' Look you, sir, yonder he is at play wiib 
those other boys," and designing him to me^ 
I went, and by smooth words, and a piece of 
money, got him to come into the house widi 
me ; where, in the presence of several people^ 
I demanded of him several astrological ques* 
tions, which, he answered with great wfa^iky) 
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and, tbroogh all his discourse, ciamed it with 
a-coniiitig much above his years^ which seemed 
DOt to exceed ten or twelve* 

^ He seemed to make a motion, like 
]inimimng, upon die table with his fingers^ 
ii^n which I asked him whether he could 
beat a dram ? To which he replied, < yes, sir, 
IS well as any man in Scotland; for every 
SIrarsday night I beat all points to a sort of 
pM^te diat used to meet under yonder hill 
[pointing to the great hill between Edinburgh 
md Leith), • * How, boy !' quoth I, 'what com- 
pany have you there ?' * There are, sir,' said 
be, ^a great company, both of men and women, 
md they are entertained with many sorts of 
ntaisic besides my drum : they have, besides, 
pienty of variety of meats and wine ; and 
Qiatiy times we are carried into France, or 
Holland, in a night, and return again; 
md whilst we are there, we enjoy all the 
pleasures the country doth afford.' I de- 
manded of him how they got under that Mil ? 
T6 which he replied, that there was a great 
wir qf gates that opened to them, though 
Ikey were invisible to others ; and that within. 
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there were brave large roomSf as well accom- 
modated as most in Scotland. I then asked 
him, how I should know what he said to be 
true ? Upon * which he told me he woi^d 
read my fortune, saying that I should have 
two wives, and that he saw the forms of them 
sitting on my shoulders ; that both would be 
very handsome women. As he was thus 
speaking, a woman of the neighbourhood^ 
coming into the room, demanded of him what 
her fortune should be? He told her that 8b# 
had two bastards before she was married; > 
which put her into such a rage, that she desired ' 
not to hear the rest. 

** The woman of the house told me that all : 
the people in Scotland could not keep him* 
from the rendezvous on Thursday night ; upm * 
which, by promising him some more money* 
I got a promise from him to meet me at the 
same place, in the afternoon, the Thursday . 
following; and so dismissjed him at that time. * 
The boy came again at the time and place 
appointed, and I had prevailed with some 
friends to continue with me, to -prevent (if; 
possible) his moving that night. Hewaa'. 
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placed between us, and answered many (|ues- ^ 
tionsy until, about eleven of the clock, he was 
got away unperceived by the company ; but 
I sudd^y missing him, hasted to the door and 
took hold of him, and so returned him into 
the same room : we all watched him, and, on a 
sodden, he was got again out of doors. I 
followed him close, and he made a noise in 
die street, as if he had been set upon; but,, 
from that time, I could never see him.* 

3ut, however heterogeneous the composition 
of the White Lady may be, it is certain, 
that a firm persuasion of the reality of spectral 
appearances^ under other modifications, has, 
for ages, pervaded the southern districts of 
Scotland, and still maintains much of its 
original influence over the mind and character 
of their inhabitants. Amid the hills and 
dales of this interesting country, these visionary 
forms may yet be seen, by the eye *^ well 
puiged with euphrasy;" indicating to those 
who are privileged to behold them, approaching 
good or evil : either warning them from avertible 
ill ; or announcing inevitable misfortune ; or 
* jScoU's Border Minstrelsy, v. ii. J^. . 



displaying ta them tkc^r terrors, asaptaniA^ 
rhent /of cotinfiitted crimei or the wilfid 
omission of duties. The reign of imagination 
is there Still of a despotic cast ; and exearcises 
ite poifver, by fostering the popular belief in 
ma^y a beautiful illusion, and awfiilfimey, 
vfhich has been put to flight, in regions of 
ihore general intercourse, by the bright light 
<tf phyo»phy, or the «en. fnm, rf re2. 
Most of these superstitions are local ; 'confined 
to the bordering counties and their neigh- 
bourhood : but that part of the creed which 
recognises apparitions, properly so called, o^ 
the appearance of the departed spirit in. the 
form with which it was invested while en 
inhabitant of this world, is common to them 
With all the nations of the world} because, it 
has its foundation in the deeply^ttatedpria^ 
'eipl^ of human nature.* 

• 

• It is curions to remark Low much the popular 
supersilions of every couritry arc ttnged wiih the 
prevailing complexion of its national character. la 
Ebgland, where the people are of a glodmy or .8o|»er 
cast^lbiB Htories of apparitions are, for the most part, 
of a grave and consistept description : not so, h'ow^yer, 
with our lively neighhours Ike French. Tfteur mer- 
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:. It liai beetii somewhere observed, by Dri 
Johnson, that f^ the idea of the spirits of th^ 
deceased revisiting the scenes on earth, where 
in the flesh they had either suffered or 
vejoiced, seems to have been grafted in the 
human mind by the Creator;'* and (we may 
add) for the obvious salutary purpose of 
Iceeping alive in it the belief of a future state ;; 
the conviction that we are connected witk 
the spiritual world; the assurance that the 
great compound, Man, shall not '^aUdie;'^ 
but that his better and essential part, that 
MUl which distinguishes him from <^the beasta 
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ewritl f pint penetrates tbe regions of the departed 
clothes their re-appearing shades vitk the most 
fanciful shapes; and attributes to them the moat 
extravagant actions. An head/ a leg^ or an arm^ 
iMldLoi t tery good ghost in Flrencli pneumatdogj s 
and the numeSf when they meet together, or encoimtei^ 
any of their still living friends^ continue to act a& 
existing members of the- heau monde, and perfect 
ehservers of Parisian etiquette. There is a whimsical 
French work on this subject, entitled ^' Traits snt 
les 'Apparitions desfsprits, et s^r le Vampires, o^l^, 
Revenans de Hongrie, de Moravie, &c. par le R. P^ 
Dom Augustine Calmet, abb6 de Sinones i nouyellft 
^itioa^ dM3. & Paiis^ 1751^ 2 torn*. ^ 
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that pm*ish,V preserved from the -ruin that 
shatters his material frame, still 

'' Shall flonrish in immortal youth. 

Unhurt amid the war of elements, ' 

The wreck of matter, and the crush of worlds."' 

If» then, it be allowed, that such a notion,- 
for such a reasonable final cause, make a part 
of man's original constitution, it seems to be a 
fair inference, that this conception would be 
nourished and supported, by occasional allowed 
appearances of the disembodied shade, ost 
(which would be precisely the same for the 
argument) in permitted impressions upon the 
imagindtian of such appearances i and that 
this is the actual fact, we have all the evidence 
that the mind in a proper state for convietian 
can desire — ^that is, exercising its reasoning 
faculty, but sensible, at the same time, of the 
narrow limits by which that reason is bounded, 
and the imperfection in which it is enjoyed. 
We have the concurring accounts of all nations 
and ages of the world for the authentication 
of the fact; we have the solemn and dispas- 
sionate assertions, of the wise and go^d to 
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coTTobonte it; we have the records of. 
histxNy, and the declarations of scripture to 
confirm it.' It will be readily allowed that 
huoian weakness has strangely distorted the 
original tenet; that superstition has built, 
upon it a motley superstructure of idle and 
absurd fancies ; and that credulity, and the' 
love of the marvellous, have wildly exaggerated 
what superstition has created : but, after every 
deduction that can be fairly made for the 
aberrations of the human mind, on a subject 
about which it is so prone to be ima* 
ginative, there will still remain such a mass of 
froqfj in favour of the occasional re-appear- 
ance of those who have left this mortal scene, 
as must require, for its abolition, more con- 
vincing arguments than have hitherto been 
urged ag^nst it We are aware that the tide 
of general opinion is, in modem times, 
strongly opposed to the admission of such a 
belief. Reason is thought to disprove it : 
philosophy regards it with the smile of con- 
teiiipt ; and experience is adduced as contra- 
dieting it. But, it is possible, there may be 
^0nMibitity iaxieasQn ; pride ifx philosophy ; and 



Jidse pretensions in experienQei sdl^ or aiiy»> 
of whicb, would be sufficieiit to lessieii tibe 
authority of their sanctioiiSy and vitiate their 
conclusions* Reason, unaided by the light of 
nvelation, is in ** clouds and darkness,'' with 
respect to the spiritual world : she may specn-^ 
late, but she can determine nothings The>. 
cixpansion of the intellect^ the matttring of 
t^e understanding, the general improvemmt 
of the mind, and the aUainment of well-being,; 
by the adoption of a conduct suitable to her; 
own pure and unsophisticated deductions, are 
iil within her reach f but, hiere herpnTiliget 
end. For any knowledge of a higher kind, 
^e must be indebted to a higher principle t 
wx has she aright, or a power» to pronounce 
decisively on a topic^ which is not included 
within the sphere of her vision. Uphifosep^p 
ip the case before us, mew any thing mote 
than tho) deductions of reason, we -must 
equally protest against it9 dicta, and object td 
it a presumption; which it is not authorised to 
entertain^ What: has it done beyond Ifae 
world of mdtt^ ? What have been its discos 
verie? in th£f re^ns of spiriti Can ll^ 
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dnriottitrate that tiiere is no oonnfecttoV be- 
t wwn die visible and invisible states ? Ai3fd if 
this be out of the grasp of its proof^: what 
authority has it to assert positively, on a pmnt 
q£ whieh it knows nothing, and to tell ud 
that manifestations of that connection have^ 
never been vouchsafed to man ?. The argumei^t 
from experience^ also, against preternatural 
appearances is equally feeble. Buonaparte^; 
withoilt dispute, the most extraordinary man, 
and one of the most ingenious sceptics of 
modetn times, put it in its best shape, in a cobi 
tevsation with Las Cases ; but its force, if any 
1N3 allowed to it, is merely of a negative kind* 
' ^* The convenHU;ion,'' says, the memorialist^ 
Mined on dreams, presentiments, and fore* 
si^ty which the English call secoad-sighti 
We employed every common-place topic ) and 
came at last to speak of sorcerers and ghosts^ 
The- emperor concluded with observing, * all 
these quackeries, and as many others, such as 
those of Cagliostro, Mesmer, Gall, and La^ 
vater, d^; are; destroyed by this sole and simf 
^le argument— a// this may exht, but ft doef 
mtextsi.' . ... • 
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^* Mim is fond of the marvelloas ; it has' 
for him irresistible fascinations ; he is ever . 
ready to abandon that which is near at hand, 
to run after that which is fabricated for him. . 
He voluntarily lends himself to his own delu- 
sions. The truth is, that every thing about . 
us is a wonder. There is nothing which, 
can properly be called a phenomenon. Every 
thing in nature is a phenomenon ; my exists; 
ence is a phenomenon ; that candle there»' 
which gives us light, is a phenomenon ; all 
the first causes, my understanding, my faeul*; 
ties, are phenomena ; for they all exist, and we 
cannot define them. I take my leave of you 
here,' said he, ^ and lo ! I am at Paris, ent^« 
ing my box at the Opera. I how to the 
audience : I hear the acclamations : I see 
the performers : I listen to the music. But 
if I can bound over the dfstance from Su 
Helena, why should I not bound over the 
distance of centuries ? why lAould I not see the 
future as well as the past ? why should the one 
be more extraordinary, more wonderful, than 
the other ? The only reason is, that it does not 
exist. This is the argument which will always 
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annihilate, without' the possibility of reply, all ' 
visionary wonders. AH these quacks deal in" 
very ingenious speculations : their reasoning 
may be just and seductive ; but their conclu- ' 
siQtaiS'are false, because they are unsupported 
by facts.' ''—Mem. de St. Haene, iv. 20*. : 
Now, what does all this ingenious decla- 
mation rest upon, but a mere ipse dixit ? a 
paljpable begging of the question ? The • 
emperor takes it for granted that such things 
do not ejeistf (we, of course, speak only of 
spectral appearances^ without a reference to " 
the impostures of cunning, or the fancies of 
credulous men,) and then reasons upon the' 
assumption. But this by no means decides ' 
the point ; for it still remains to be deter- 
mined whether they do or do no/ exist. If it ' 
be allowed, in the first place, that such appear- * 
ances are not impossible^ and if it be shewn, 
in the next, that the evidence for such appear- ' 
ances is immemorial in antiquity, universal in - 
extent, and unexceptionable in character, it 
seems to be equally absurd and dangerous^ 
(for the same instrument has been taken hj 
another sceptic, and levelled against the: 
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niiracles of the gospel) to bring fbrwm^ thr 
argument of experience against the Terity of 
a- proposition, which, in fact, derives its clnef 
force from that very quarter. 

; We have aeleeted the following iiMwmtfl 
from a number of similar ones, atf ^Sarrying 
w^ them that impress of authentidty,, which 
is^ generally deemed sufficient to estddisAi the 
truth of any narratidn. Most of them wbt 
accompanied with the names^ of those whi> 
were principal in the respective stories. ^ Thtf \ 
remaining ones have not that sanctiont whidt 
h|M been omitted from motives of delkacqr^ 
TAerr credibility, therefore, must stand tipm 
the good faith of ourselves. 

• sLord Clarendon, in his history, gives us 
the following singular account of the appear* 
ance of Sir George Villars, (the father of ^ 
IQuke of Buckingham, who was aasassim^ 
by Felton,) a few months previously to the 
commission of the murden 

'* There was an officer in the king's ,wwd^ 
robe in Windsor Castle» of a good i^putaticm 
for honesty and disfcretion, and then about 
the age <tf fifty years, or more^ 
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^* ThiilDAn Iiad, in his youth, been bi'ed 
ifk A sdhodl in the parish where Sir George . 
Yilhmy the father of the duke, lived, and 
Ikid- been much cherished and dbliged, in that 
season of his age, by the said Sir George y, 
WbiMn lAerwiurds he never saw. 

''About six months before the mkerable end 
of the Duke of Budunghatn, about midnight* 
tbb man beil^ in his bed» at Windsor, where 
his office was, and in very good healdi, there' 
ippiiaM to him^ on the iHde of his bed, a 
jtiaii <^ a- Very venerable as^ct, who drew ths^ 
cnrttmiflt^of his bed, and fixing his eyes upon 
him,- asked hiitt if he knew him. 

^ The poor man, half dead with fear and,ap<» 
^he^on,"^ beingasked the second time whether 
ite remembered himv and having in that tim^ 
iaUed to his memory the presence of Sir Geoi^ 
Yillord^ and the very clothes he used to wear, 
in which at that time he seemed to be habited, 
he answered him, that he thought him to be 
that person^ He replied he was in the right, 
that he wto the same ; and that he expected 
a aervicfe from him, which was, tint he should 
g& fr6m him to Idi ieii| .the Duhe of Btt^k* 
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ingliain» and tell him, if he did not somewhat 
to ingratiate himself to the people, or at least; 
to abate the extreme malice which they had 
against him, he would be suffered to live but 
a short time. 

*^ After this discourse he disappeared ; and 
the poor main (if he had been at all waking) 
sl^ very well till morning, when he believed, 
all this to be a dream, and considered it no 
otherwise. 

'< The next night, or shortly after, the same 
person appeared to him again, in the same 
place, and about the same time of the night, 
with an aspect a little more severe than be* 
fmre, and asked him whether he bad done as 
he required of him; and perceiving he had 
not, gave him very severe reprehenaons ; told 
him he expected more compliance from him ; 
and that if he did not perform his commands, 
he should enjoy no peace of mind, but should 
always be pursued by him ; uppn which he 
promised him to obey. But the pext morn- 
ing, waking out of a good sleep, though he 
was exceedingly perplexed with the lively 
representation of all particulars to his memory, ' 
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lie inv willing still to persuade himself that 
he had only dreamed, and considered that he 
vraa a person at such a distance from the duke, 
that he knew not how to find out any admission 
*to his presence, much less had any hope to be 
beUeved in what he should say ; so with great 
trouble andunquietness, he spent some time 
in thinking what he should do ; and, in the 
end, resolved to do nothing in the matter^ . 
*^ The same person appeared to him a third 
time, with a terrible countenance, and bitterly 
reproaching him for not performing what he 
had promised to do* The poor man had, by 
this time, recovered the courage to tell him, 
that, in truth, he had deferred the execution 
of his commands, upon co^dering how diffi- 
cult a thing it would be for him to get ai)y 
access' to the duke, having acquaintance with 
no person about him } and if he should obtain 
admission to him, he should never be able to 
persuade him that he was sentin such a manner; 
that he shonld at least be thought to be mad, 
or to be set on and employed by his own, or 
the malice of other men, to abuse the duke; 
and 80 he should be sure to be undcme. 



<* The person r^iie^y as lieliad d^nefa^fotet 

that he should Qever find rest till he should 

xperfonn what he had requiredt and therefore be 

had better to dispatch it; that the access to 

his ^on was known to be very eafy, and that 

few men waited long for him ; and for the 

^gaining him credit, he would tell him tjiro or 

.three particulars, which he charged him never 

to mention to any person livix^ but the Duk;e 

himself; and he should no sooner hefor them, 

but he should believe all the rest he should say. ; 

and so repeating 1^ threats he left hip« 

^^ In the morning the poor man, SMire 

( confirmed by the last appearance, made his 

journey to London, where the court then wstu 

He was very well known to Sir Ra^h Free- 

man, one of the masters of requests,. who had 

Buuiied a lady that was neurly idlied to the 

^uke, and was himself well recdved by him* 

To him this man went, and, though he idid 

rBot acquaint him widi all the particulan^ he 

said enough to let him Imow there was aoone* 

thing extraordinary in it ; and the knowledge 

i he had of the sobriety and discretimi of ibe 

man. made the^ove imnc^sion on Jiim. He 
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SefiixodibflCbylusmeaaSt he might be brought 
to the duke in such a phu»e, and in such a 
manlier, as should be thought fit, affirming 
that be had much to fay to him, and pf such 
anature as would require much privacy^ and 
nme tune a^id patience in the hearing* 

^^ .Sir Ralph promised he would first speak 
to the duke of him, and then he should undw- 
rtand his Measure ; and, accordingly, the first 
opportunity he did inform him of the repu- 
honesty of the man, and then what 
L, and of all he knew of the matter. 

*^ The duke, according to his usual openness 
and condesc^ision, told him, that he was the 
next day early to hunt with the king; that his 
horses diould attend him at Lambeth bridge, 
where he should land by five o'clock in the 
ptoniing; and if the man attended him there 
It ibat hour, he would walk and speak with 
him as long as should be necessary. 

^'Sir Ralph carried the man with him the 
WnA morning y and presented him to the duke 
St bis landing ; who received him courteously, 
and walked aside in conference near anhcmr; 
Moe^iut his^own servants being at that hour 
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m that place ; and they and Sur.Ealph at mSk 
a distance, that they could not hear a word, 
though the duke sometimes spoke loud, and 
with great commotion ; which Sir Ralph the 
more easily observed and perceived, because 
he kept his eyes always fixed upon the duke, 
having procured the conference upon some- 
what he knew there was of extraordinary. . 

^* The man told him on his return over the 
water, that when he mentioned those parti- 
culars which were to gain him credit;; (the 
substance of which he said he durst not impart 
unto him,) the duke's colour changed, and he 
siDuore he could come at that knowledge only 
by the devil, for that those particulars were 
only known to himself and one person morCi 
who he was sure would never speak of iU . 

.'^ The duke pursued his purpose pf hunting, 
but was observed to ride all the morning with 
great pensiveness, and in deep thoughts, vrith- 
out any delight in the exercise he was upon ; 
and before the morliing was spent, left the 
field, and alighted at his mother's lodgings in 
Whitehall, with whom he was shut up for the 
>8pace of two or three hours } the noise of their 



ciiseouise frequently reaching the ears of those 
who were attending in the next room ; and 
ifrhen the duke left her, his countenance 
appeared full of trouble, with a mixture of 
anger ; a countenance that was never before 
observed in him in any conversation with her, 
towards whom he had a profound reverence ; 
and the countess herself (for thougl; she was 
married to a private gentleman. Sir Thomas 
Compton, she had been created Countess of 
Buckingham, shortly after her son had first 
assumed that title) was, at the Duke's leaving 
her, found overwhelmed in tears, and in the 
highest agony imaginable. 

** Whatever there was in all this, it is noto- 
rious truth, that when the news of the duke's 
murder (which happened within a few months 
after) was brought to his mother, she seemed 
not in the least degree surprised, but received 
it as if she had foreseen it; nor did afterwards 
express such a degree of sorrow as was ex- 
pected ft^m such a mother for the loss of 
such a son.*** 

* Clar. Hist. v. i. p. 34. fol. 
VOL. IL K 
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A writer who has quoted the above account 
from Clarendon, throws some light on the 
nvysterious communication made by the officer 
of the duke, which engaged his grace to credit 
the truth of the statement. 

'^Fame, though with some privacy^ says, 
that the secret token was an incestuous breach 
of modesty between the duke and a certain 
lady too nearly related to him; which it 
surprised the duke to hear of ; as he thought 
he had good reason to be sure the lady would 
Hot tell it herself, so he thought none but the 
devil would tell it besides her; and this 
astonished him, so that he was very far from 
receiving the man slightly, or laughing at 
his message/'* 

The following account, from '* JBeaumont's 
World of Spuits" appears to be so well con- 
firmed, as to merit insertion on the present 
subject. It is dated in the year 1(J6S, and 
relates to an apparition seen by the daughter 
of Sir Charles Lee, immediately preceding 
her death. No reasonable doubt can attach 

* Moreton's Secrets of the Inrisible W^orld, p. 288, 
oct. 1729. 
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to the authenticity of the narrative, as it was 
drawn up from the recital of the young lady *8 
fiither, by the then Bishop of Gloucester. 

^* Sir Charles Lee, by his first lady, had only 
pne daughter, of which she died in child-birth ; 
and when she was dead, her sister, the Lady 
Everard, desired to have the education of the 
child, and she was by her veiy well educated 
till she was marriageable ; and a match was 
concluded for her with Sir William Perkins, 
but was then prevented in an extraordinary 
manner. Upon a Thursday night, she, 
thinking she saw a light in her chamber, after 
she was in bed, knocked for her maid, who 
presently came to her ; and she asked, * why 
she left a candle burning in her chamber?* 
The maid said, she ^ left none, and there was 
none but what she had brought with her at 
that time :' then she said it was the fire, but 
that her maid told her was quite out, aiid 
sain}* she believed it was only a dream : where- 
upon she saidi it might be so ; an4 composjed 
heradf again to sleep. But, about two of the 
clock, sh^ was awakened again, and saw the 
^parition of a little womati, between her 

K 2 
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curtain and her pillow, who told her she was 
her mother ; that she was happy ; and that 
by twelve of the clock that day she should 
be with her. Whereupon she knocked again 
for the maid; called for her clothes; and/ 
when she was dressed, went into her closet, 
and came not out again till nine, and then 
brou^t out with her a letter, sealed, to her 
father; brought it to her aunt. Lady Everard, 
told her what had happened, and desired that, 
as soon as she was dead, it might be sent to him. 
The lady thought she was suddenly fallen 
mad; and, thereupon, sent presently away 
to Chelmsford for a physician and siii^ebn, 
who both came immediately; but the physi- 
cian could discern no indication of what the 
lady imagined, or of any indisposition of body : 
notwithstanding, tlie lady would needs have 
her let blood, which was done accordingly. 
And when the young woman had patiently 
let them do what they would with her, she 
desired that the chaplain might be called to 
read prayers; and when prayers were ended, 
she took her guitar, and psalm book, and sat 
down upon a chair without arms, and played 
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and sung so melodiously and admirably, that 
her music-master, who was then there> admired 
at it. And near the stroke of twelve, she rose 
and sate herself down in a great chair with 
arms ; and presently, fetching a strong breath- 
ing or two, immediately expired; and was 
80 suddenly cold, as was much wondered at 
by the physician and surgeon. She died at 
Waltham in Essex, and the letter was sent to 
Sir Charles, at his house in Warwickshire; 
i)ut he was so afflicted with her death, that he 
came not till she was buried. But when he. 
came, he caused her to be taken up, and buried 
with her mother at Edmonton, as she desired 
in her letter."* 

Of the principals in the following account, 
one is still living, who fully corroborates it. 
*• Sir John Sherbroke and General Wynyard, 
were, as young men, officers in the same 
regiment, which was employed on foreigu 
service in Nova Scotia. They were connected 
by similarity of taste and studies ; and spent 



• Dr. Hibbert's Sketches of the Philosophy of 
jlppuritions, &c*p.l69. . 
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together, in literary occupation, much of that 
vacant time which their brother officers 
squandered in those excesses of the table, whichf 
some forty years ago, were reckoned among 
the necessary accomplishments of the military 
eharacter. They were one afternoon isittii^ 
in Wynyard's apartment; it was perfectly 
light ; the hour was about four o'clock ; they 
had dined, but neither of them had drank 
wine ; and they had retired from the mess, 
to continue together the occupations of 
the morning. I ought to have said that the 
i^partment in which they were had two doors 
in it, the one opetiing into a passage, and the 
other leading into Wynyard's bedi'dom; thete 
were no means of entering the sitting-room, 
biit from the passage ; and no other egress 
from the bedroom, but through the sitting- 
rodm; so that any person psissing into the 
bedroom must have remained there, unless 
he returned by the way he entered. This 
point is of consequence to the story. As 
these two young officers were pursuing their 
studies, Sherbroke, whose eye happened acci- 
dentally to glance from the volume before him 
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towards the door that opened into'the passage, 
observed a tall youth of about twenty years of 
age, whose appearance was that of extreme 
emaciation, standing beside it. Struck with 
the appearance of a perfect strangeiy he 
immediately turned to his friend, who' was 
utting near him, and directed his attention 
to the guest who had thus strangely broken 
hi upon their studies. As soon as Wynyard's 
leyes were turned towards the mysterious 
visiter, his countenance became suddenly 
agitated. " I have heard,^' says Sir John 
ISherbroke, ^* of a man's being as pale as death, 
hxit I never saw a living face assume the ap- 
pearance of a corpse, except Wynyard's at 
that moment.'* 

" "As they looked silently at the form before 
"them — ^for Wynyard,who seemed toapprehefid 
the import of the appearance, was deprived of 
the faeulty of speech ; and Sherbroke, per- 
.ceiving the agitation of his friend, felt no 
inclination to address it — as they looked 
silently upon the figure, it proceeded slowly 
into the adjoining apartment ; and, in the act 
^£ passing them, cast its eyes, with a somewhat 
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melancholy expression, on young Wynyard* 
The oppression of this extraordinary presence 
was no sooner removed, than Wynyard, seizing 
his friend by the arm, and drawing a deep 
breath, as if recovering from the suffocation of 
intense astonishment and emotion, muttered, 
in a low and almost inaudible tone of voice, 
"great God! my brother T' — * Your bro- 
ther!' repeated Sherbi'oke, 'what can you 
mean, Wynyard? There must be some der 
ception; follow me:' and immediately taking 
his friend by the arm, he preceded him into 
the bedroom, which (as before stated) was 
connected with the sitting-room ; and into 
which the strange visiter had evidently 
entered. It has already been said, that from 
this chamber there was no possibility of with- 
drawing, but by the way of the apartment 
through which the figure had certainly passed} 
and, as certainly, had never returned. Ima- 
gine, then, the astonishment of the young 
officers, when, on finding themselves In the 
centre of the chamber, they perceived that the 
room was perfectly untenanted. Wynyard's 
mind had received an impression, at the first 
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moment of his observing the figure^ that it 
was the spirit of his brother. Sherbroke still 
persevered in strenuously believing that some 
delusion had been practised. They took 
note of the day and hour in which the event 
had happened; but they resolved not to men- 
tion the occurrence in the- regiment ; and 
they gradually persuaded each other, that they 
had been imposed upon by some artifice of 
their fellow officers, though they could neither 
account for the reason, nor suspect the author^i 
nor conceive the means of the execution. 
They were content to imagine any thing 
possible^ rather than admit the possibility of 
a supernatural appearance. But, though they 
had attempted these stratagems of self*^ 
delusion, Wynyard could not help expressing 
his solicitude with respect to his brother,^ 
whose apparition he had either seen, or ima-. 
gined himself to have seen ; and the anxiety 
which he exhibited for letters from England, 
and his frequent mention of his fears for his 
brother's health, at length awakened the; 
curiosity of his comrades, and eventually 
betraved him into a declaration pf the circum* 
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stances which he had in vain determined to 
conceal. The story of the silent and unbidden 
visiter was no sooner bruited abroad, than the 
destiny of Wynyard's brother became an object 
of universal and painful interest to the officers 
of the regiment; there were few who did not 
squire for Wynyard*s letters before they made 
' any demand for their own ; and the packets 
that arrived from England were welcomed 
with a more than usual eagerness, for they 
brought not only remembrances from their 
friends at home, but promised to afibrd the 
clue to the mystery which had hsippened 
among themselves. By the first ships no 
intelligence relating to the story could have 
been received, for they had all departed from 
England previously to the appearance of the 
spirit. At length the long wished-for vessel 
arrived : all the officers had letters, except 
Wynyard : still the secret was unexplained. 
They examined several newspapers ; they 
contained no mention of any death, or of any 
other circumstance connected with his family, 
that could account for this preternatural event. 
There was a sdita^ l^ter for Sherbroke still 
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"unopened. The officers had received thehr 
letters in the mess-room, at the hour of supper. 
After Sherbroke had broken the seal of this 
last packet, and cast a glance on it^ contents^ 
he beckoned his friend away from the com- 
pany, and departed from the room. All were 
silent. Curiosity was now at its climax : the 
impatience for the return of Sherbroke was 
inexpressible; they doubted not but that letter 
had contained the long-expected intelligence. 
At the interval of an hour Sherbroke joined 
them. No one dared be guilty of so great ai 
rudeness as to inquire the nature of his cor- 
respondence ; but they waited in mute atten- 
tion, expecting that he would himself touch 
upon the subject. 

<^ His mind was manifestly full of thoughts 
that pained, bewildered, and oppressed him ; 
he drew near the fire-place, and leaning his 
head on the mantel-piece, after a pause of 
some moments, said, in a low voice, to the 
person who was nearest him, * Wynyard's 
brother is no more !* The first line of Sher- 
oroke's letter was, * Dear John, break to your 
friend 'Wynyard the- death of his favourite 
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brother :' lie had died on the day, and at the 
very hoar, on which the two friends had seen 
his spirit pass so mysteriously through the 
apartment. 

^' It might be imagined that these events 
would have been sufficient to have impressed 
the mind of Sherbroke with the conviction of 
their truth ; but so strong was his preposses- 
sion against the existence, or even the possi- 
bility, of any preternatural intercourse with 
the souls of the dead, that he still entertained 
a doubt of the report of his senses, supported 
as their testimony was by the coincidence of 
the vision and event. Some years after, however^ 
on his return to England, he was walking with 
two gentlemen in Piccadilly, when, on the 
opposite . side of the way, he saw a person 
bearing the most striking resemblance to the 
figure which had been disclosed to Wynyard 
and himself. His companions were acquainted 
with the story ; and he instantly directed their 
attention to the gentleman opposite, as the 
very individual who had contrived to enter 
and depart from Wynyard's apartment, with- 
out th^ir. being conscious of the means. 
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*< FiUl of. this impression, he immediately 
went over, and at once addressed the gentle- 
man, whom he fully expected would elucidate 
the mystery* He apologised for the interrup- 
tion, but excused it by relating the occurrence 
which had induced him to the commission of 
this solecism in manners. The gentleman 
received him as a friend : he had never been 
out of the country, but was the twin brother 
of the youth whose spirit had been seen/' 

The late Lady Betty Cobb, who a few yeai-s 
since resided at Bath, was accustomed to assert 
the verity of the circumstances related in the 
narration that follows.^ 

* An admirable modern writer, (the Rev. George 
Crabbe,) whom the late Lord Byron characterizes ai^ 

" Nature's sternest poet, but her best," 

Las made the above recital the foundation of one q{ 
bis "Tales of the Hall;" (book xvii. v. ii. p. 140 ;) 
and heightened its interest, by throwing its prominent 
particulars into his own easy» artless, and flowing 
versification ; scattering over them " catching lights'^ 
of natural passion, and genuine feeling; and impreg^ 
Dating them with sound sense, and moral instruction^ 
fligh as the eulogy may be, which Lord Byron has,, 
in the above liiiey bestowed upon this truly original poet^ 
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' «* I-6rd Tyrone and Miss ^— were bom 
in Ireland^ and were left orphans in their 

we are inclined to think, that it by no nieans reaches 
his merit) or designates his particular excellences. 
If Mr. Crabbe's representations have much of the 
natural manner of the Flemish school, in strong out- 
line, homely grouping, and minute particularity, they 
often exhibit, also, the taste of the Italian one, in their 
graceful forms, glowing tints, and magical combi* 
nation of colours ; or, in other words, and dropping 
the metaphor, we meet, in his works, with frequent 
passages of deep pathos, highly*wrought feeling, and 
unlaboured harmony* It is no mean part of his 
merit, moreover, that he is a thoroughly English poet. 
In fact, we know of no writer, since the time of 
Goldsmith, who is more truly idiomatic; no one, who 
is more homebred (if we may use the term) in the 
simple and natural structure of his Tcrsification ; no 
one, who has manifested more clearly the capacity 
of our unsophisticated vernacular tongue for all the 
uses, purposes, and ends of poetry. This praise, 
indeed, may be shared with him by another modern 
proficient in a different department of the art, the 
tender, the touching, and the melodious Bowles; 
who, though thoroughly imbued with the spirit, replete 
with the language and imagery, and accomplished m 
the mysteries, of poetical composition ; has still pre- 
ferred the natural to the artificial; the simple to the 
glittering^ the obvious to the recondite; and the 
the piaiin to the involved; in the thought, expression,. 
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infancy^ to the care of the same person ; by 
whom they were both educated in the prin- 
ciples of deism. 

** Their guardian dying when they were 
each of them about fourteen years of age, 
they fell into very different hands. The 
persons on whom the care of them now 
devolved) used every means to eradicate the 
erroneous principles they had imbibed, and to 
persuade them to embrace revealed religion ; 
but in vain. Their arguments were insuffi- 
cient to convince^ though they were strong 
enough to stagger their former faith. Though 
separated froin each other, their friendship 
waa unalterable, and they continued to regard 
one another with a sincere and fraternal affec- 
tion. After some years were elapsed, and 
both were grown up, they made a soletnn 
promise to each other, that, which ever should 
die first, would, if permitted, appear to the 
other, to declare what religion was most 

• 

and structare of his verse. It is to the exercise of 
this good taste, and good sense, in both writers^ that 
we are indebted for works, which need not be read 
twiee in order to be undeniood. 
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approved by the Supreme Being. Miss 
was shortly after addressed by Sir <l^fertm 
Beresford ; to whom she was after a few yciars 
married : but a change of condition had no 
power to alter the friendship of Lord T. and 
herself ; the families visited each other, and 
often spent some weeks together. A short 
time after one of these visits, Sir^-Mtntnu 
remarked, that when his lady came down to, 
breakfast, her countenance was disturbed; 
and inquiring of her health, she assured hun 
she was quite well. He then asked her if 
she had hurt her wrist. ^ Have you sprained 
it,' said he, observing a black ribbon round, 
it. Sh^ answeted in the neg^ive ^ and added, 
' Let me conjure you. Sir %er^, never to 
enquire the cause of my wearing this ribbon ;. 
you will never see me without it. If it con- 
cerned you as a husband to know, I would 
not for a moment conceal it. I never in my 
life denied you a request ; but of this I entreaty 
you to forgive me the refusal, and never to 
urge me farther on the subject.' * Very^ 
well,' said he, smiling, * since you beg me so 
earnestly, I will enquire no more.* . The. 
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conversation here ended ; but breakfast was 
scarce over, when Lady Beresford eagerly 
inquired if the post was come in ; she was 
told it was not. In a few minutes she rang 
again, and repeated the enquiry: she was 
again answered as ^t. first. ^ Da you expect 
letters.^' said Sir.Mafttn> Hhat you are so 
ansaous for the arrival of the post.' •* I do/ 
she said ; *. I expect to hear that Lord Tyrone 
is dead : he died last Tuesday.at, four o'clock. • 
* I never in my life,* said Sir^iari^m; * believed 
you to be superstitious ; some idle dream has 
surely thus alarmed you.' At chat instant 
the servant entered, and delivered to them a 
letter sealed with black. * [t is as I expected/ 
exclaimed Ladv Beresford, ' Lord Tvrone is 
dead.' Sir Mflatm opened the letter; it came 
from Lord Tyrone's steward, and contained 
the melancholy intelligence of his master's 
death, and on the very day and hour Lady 
Beresford had before specified. Sir Martin 
begged Lady Beresford to compose herself; 
and she assured him she felt much easier than 
she had for a long time; and added, * I can 
contmunicaieinteUigence to you, which I know 
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your mother and myself have had many dis* 
putes concemmg your age, and I have at last 
discovered that I was right. 'I happened to 
go last week into the parish where you were 
bom. I was resolved to put an end to the 
dispute: I searched the roister, and find 
that you are but forty-seven this day.' ' You 
have signed my death-warrant,' she exclaimed, 
* I have then but a few hours to live. I must 
therefore entreat you to leave me immediately^ 
as I have something of importance to settle 
before I die/ When the clergyman had left 
her, Lady Beresford sent to forbid the com* 
pany cojning, and at the same time to request 
Xaqy- Bctty - €! o bb » and her son, (of whom Sir 
^Iwtt]^ was the father, and mm thwi aheut 
iwenty-twe y e ar s of nge,) to come to her 
apartment immediately. Upon their arrival, 
having ordered the attendants to quit the 
room, * I have something,* she said, ^ of the 
greatest importance to communicate to you 
both before I die, a period ^^hich is not &r 
distant* You, -Lady Betty, are no stranger 
to the friendship which subsisted between 
Lord Tyrone and myself: we were educated 
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tinder tiiie same roof, and in the same prin- 
oiples of deism* When the friends into whose . 
hands we afterwards fell, endeavoured to per- 
suade us to embrace revealed religion, their 
arguments, though insufficient to convince, 
were powerful enough to stagger our former 
feelings, and to leave us wavering between 
the two opinions. In this perplexing state of 
doubt anci uncertainty we made a solemn 
promise to each other, that which ever died 
first should (if permitted) appear to the other, 
and declare what religion was most acceptable 
to God. Accordingly one night, while Sir 
;Martia and myself were in bed, I suddenly 
awoke, and discovered Lord Tyrone sitting 
by my bed-side. I screamed out^ and endea- 
voured to awake Sir ^^fUPtm ; * for heaven's 
sake,* I exclaimed, ^ Lord Tyrone, by what 
itaeans, or for what reason, came you hither at 
diis time of the night ?' * Have you, then, 
forgotten our promise ?* said he. ' I died last 
Tuesday, at four o'clock ; and have been per- 
mitted, by the Supreme Being, to appear to 
you, to assure you that the revealed religion 
18 the only one by which we can be saved. I 
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am further suffered to inform you/ thtt 
you will soon produce a son, which it is de- 
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creed will marry my 4.^ughter. Not many 
years after his birth Sir Martin will die ; and 
you will marry again, and to a man by whose 
ill-treatment you will be rendered miserable. 
You will have two daughters, and afterwards a 
son, in childlnrth of whom you will die, in the 
forty*seventh year of your age/ * Just hea- 
vens !' I exclaimed, * and cannot I prevent 
this ?* ^ Undoubtedly you may,' returned the 
spectre ; ' you are a free agent, and may pte- 
vent it all by resisting every temptation to a 
second marriage ; but your pasdons are strong, 
you know not their power ; hitherto you have 
had no trials. More I am not permitted to 
reveal ; but if after this warning you persist 
in your infidelity, your lot in another world 
will be miserable indeed.' ^ May I not ask,' 
said I, ' if you are happy ?' ^ Had I been 
otherwise,' he replied, * I should not have been 
permitted to appear to you.' * I may then 
infer that you are happy ?' He smiled. ^ But 
how,' said I, * when morning comes, shall I 
know tlvit your abearance to me haabeen 
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real, and not the mere representation of my 
own imagination V 'Will not the new9 of 
my death be sufficient to convince you ?^ 
* No/ I returned; * I might have had such a 
dream» and .that dream accidentally come to 
pass. I will have some stronger proofs of its 
reality. ' * You shall, ' said he ; and, waiong 
his hand, the bed-curtains, which were crimson 
velvet, were instantly drawn through a large 
iron hoop, by which the tester of the bed was 
suspended. * In that,' said he, * you cannot 
be mistaken : no mortal arm could have per- 
formed this.' * True,' said I ; ^ but while 
sleeping we are often possessed of far more 
strength than when awake ; though waking 
I could not have done it, asleep I might, and 
i shall still doubt.' * Here is a pocket*book ; 
in this,' said he, * I will write my name : you 
know my hand-writing ?' I replied, * Yes.' 
He wrote with a pencU on one side of the 
leaves. / Still,' said I, ' in the morning I 
may doubt : though waking I could not imi- 
tate your hand, asleep I might.' * You are' 
hard of belief,' said he. ^ It would injure you 
irreparsdily to touch you ; it is not for spirits 
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to touch mortal flesh.' ^ I dd not' (said I) 
' regard a slight blemish/ * You are a woman 
of courage,' (replied he,) 'hold out your 
hand/ I did: he struck my wrist — ^bis 
hand was cold as marble — in a m6ment 
the sinews shrank up — every nerve withered* 
*Now' (said he) * while you live, let no 
mortal eye behold that wrist: to see it is 
sacrilege.' He stopped. I turned to him 
again : he was gone. During the time I had 

calm and collected ; but the moment he was 
gone, I felt chilled with horror: the very 
bed moved under ix^p. . J endeavoured, but 
in vain, to awake Sir Martin : all my attemptil 
were ineffectual ; apd in this state of agitation 
and terror, I lay for some time, when a shower 
of tears came to my relief,^and I dropped 
asleep. In the morning, Sir Mam» arose and 
dressed himself as usual, without perceiving 
the state the curtains ^remained in. When I 
awoke, I found Sir ^lartm gone down# I 
arose, and having put on my clothes, went to 
the gallery adjoining the apartment, and took 
from thence a long broom^ (such as cornices 
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swept with,) by the help of which, I took 
down,, with some difficulty, the curtains, as I. 
imagined' their extraordinary position might 
excite suspicion in the family. I then went' 
to the bureau^ took out my pocket-book, and 
bound a piece of black ribbon round my wrist. 
When I came down, the agitation of my mind 
had left an impression upon my countenance, 
too visible to pass unobserved by my husband. 
He instantly remarked it, and asked the cause ; 
I informed him Lord Tyrone was no more i 
that he died at the hour of four on the pre*' 
ceding Tuesday \ and desired him never ta 
question me more respecting the black ribbon ;; 
which he kindly desisted from after. You, 
my son, as had been foretold, I afterwards 
brought into the world; and, in little 
iiic^than4ew years after your birth, your 
laodehted fkther expired in my arms. After 
this melancholy event, • I determined, as the 
only probable chance to avoid the sequel of 
the prediction, forever to abandon all society; 
to give up evei^ pleasure resulting from it ; 
and to pass the rest of my days in solitude 
and retirement. But few can long endure to 

VOL. II. L 
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eicist in a state of pdfect sequ€»trationV 1 
began an intimacy^ with a fitmily, and one afone; 
nor could I then foresee the fittal eonseqttences 
which afterwards resulted from it. little did 
I think their son^ their only son, then a mere 
youths would form the person destin«l by fate 
to prove my destruction. , In a* few years, I 
ceased to regaid him with indiflEbrence. I 
endeavoured, by every possible way, to. conquer 
a passion, the fatal effects of which I too 
vrell knew. I had fondly imagined Ihat I had 
overcoiiae its influence, whisn the eveniag of 
one fatal day terminated my fortitude,, and 
plunged me, in a moment, downthat abyss wfaieh 
]1 had so loi^ been meditating how to shun. 
He had often solicited his parents for .leave to 
go inter the anny, and- at Itist obtained dieir 
permission ; and came to \nd me adieu before 
his departure* The instant he entered: the 
room, he fell upon hi^ knees at my feet r told 
me he was ixuaerable, and that I aliNiewaathe 
pause. At diat moment my fortitude fonsoak 
me ; I gave myself up for lost ; and regai:ding 
my fate as inevitable, without farther > hesita- 
lioa consented to an union, .the k 
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result df which I knew to be misery, and its 
6hd death. The conduct of my husband, after 
af few yiears, justified a separation ; and I hoped, 
by this means, to avoid the fatal sequel of the 
prophecy* But, won over by his reiterated 
entreaties, I was prevailed upon to pardon, > 
and onee< more reside with him ; though not 
till after I had, as I thought, passed my 
^Hty-seventh year. 

^> . *^ But, alas ! I have heard, from indisputable 
authority, that J have hitherto lain under a^ 
mistake with regard to my age ; and that I 
im but forty-seven to-day. Of the near 
lipproach of death, then, I entertain not the 
lightest doub&v but I do not dread ite arrival : 
armed with, the sacred precepts of christ* 
ianity, I can meet the king of terrors 
Ivichout dismay; and, without fear,^ bid adieu 
i#ii]Fot£ality for ever. ' . 

^ •* When I am dead, as the necessity o£ 
doneealment closes with my life, I could wish 
that you,' Lad^ Betty , would unbind my wrist ; 
take from thence the black ribbon } and let 
ianf son, with yourself, behold it' Lady 
Beiresfdrd. here^ paused for some time, bat 

l2 
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resufiding the tonversation^ she Untreated thut;. 
her son would behave himself so as to merit the 
high honour he would in future receive from 
an union with the daughter of Lord Tyrone.^ 

** Lady B. then expressed a wish to lay 
down on the bed^ and, endeavom* ^o compose 
herself to sleep. JMly B etty^C^bb^ and her 
son, immediately called her domestics, and 
quitted the room ; having first desired them to 
watch their mistress attentively, and if they 
observed - the smallest change in her, to call 
instantly. 

*< An hour passed, and all was quiet in the 
room. They listened at the door, and every 
thing remained still. But, in half an hour 
more, a bell rang violently* They flew impie-' 
diately^ to her apartment} but, before they: 
reached the door, they^ heard the s^r^jEmts- 
exclaim, < Oh she is dead !* •Lady^^oeetjj^ thea 
bade the servants for a few minutes to quit 
the room ; and herself with Lady Beresford'a 
son, approached the bed of his mother. They 
knelt down by the side of it.XcLady Petty 
then lifted up her hand, and untied, the 
ribbon : the wrist was found exactly 9a 
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Beresford had described it, every sinew 
shrunk, every nerve withered. 

"Lady Beresford's son,, as had been pre- 
dicted, is since married to Lord Tyrone's 
daughter. The black ribbon and pocket-bookf 
"were foiinerly in the possession of Lady 
Betty Cobb, Marlborough-buildings, Bath^ 
who, during her long life, was ever ready to 
attest the truth of this narration, as are, to 
the present hour, the whole of the Tyrone 
«id Beresford families.'^* 

The parties concerned in the recital which 
"we shall now offer to the reader, are all, at 
this moment, living witnesses of its authen- 
ticity. They reside in the West of England ; 
^re extensively known, and as highly esteemed. 

One morning, a few years since, before 

Mr. >*— and his lady had risen from bed, 

their child, who usually slept in a crib 
beside them, suddenly exclaimed, ** Papa, 
there's grand-papa at the foot of the bed !'' 

Mr. and Mrs. • immediately looked 

towards the spot, and saw, distinctly, the 
appearance of Mr 's father, whose 

' * Jarviii's Accredited Ghost Stories ; London^ 1823.' 
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%ure was the more remarkable; from; hi$ being 
accustomed to dres$ in the costume of the la^l 
age* The phantom was visible only fof a 
short time, and then disappeared. Natui^y 
surprised and alarmed at such an oqeun^nc^i 
the gentleman expressed his apprehen^ons to 
his wife that his father was no more; and that 
they had seen his Spirit: an apparition in 
which they could not be deceived, as the child^ 
liable to np delusion of the imagination, had also 
seen, and had first called their attention to, t}^(} 
spectre. Rising frOtil bed and hastily dressing 
himself, he dispatched a messenger tohis fath^'s 
hotise^ to enquire the state ' of his health 
and learn whether any thing imusual bai4 
happened there ^ but, before the man returned^ 

dn express reached Mn — , which realised 

all his fears, by informing him that the old 
gentleman had suddenly expired, on that 
very morning, and about the time when his 
shade had appeared to his son, his wife, and 
their ehild. 

, The concluding fact, though not so *^ p99mg 
strange" as those already related, aB it may, 
possibly, be accounted for, by some of the known 
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phenomeiia of mindt is still of a very turious and 
interesting description. A lady^ now resident 
in Devonshire, whose husband, a captain in 
the artny, had been JEbr some time in New 
South-rWaIes» was awakened, one morning, by 
the noise of the curtain being undrawn at the 
side of her bed. turning her eye to the 
aperture, she beheld her husband; not as he 
had parted from her, in health and vigour^ 
but.:with an emaciated frame and pallid 
countenance* He gazed at her for a few 
seconds with - pensiveness and in alienee^ 
and.. again dosing the -curtain, was with-^ 
drawn from, her sight* Deeply moved by 
the affecting and unaccountable appearance, 
the lady hurried on her clothes, and 
Kpaored instantly to a female connection 
smdiiiend, to whom she conununicated^ the 
dktr^ssing vision. . They took a note of the 
day. and time at which it had been seen, and 
in iess than six months, letters were brought 
to the lady that the captain had fallen a victim 
to a disease, at a period which exactly tallied 
with the time s^cified in the note .of the 
a]^>earance. 
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Whether or not ci*edit be given to the cip 
cumstances of the above relations, it is obvious 
that they involve us in this very difficult 
dilemma— -either to receive them as real occur^ 
rences, or to disbelieve the solemn and deli- 
berate assertions of those whose memory is 
unstained with the slightest suspicion of artful 
falsehood, or whose Jiving worth is a sufficient 
guarantee for the truth of all their serious 
declarations— of those, who, from rank, inteU 
lect, profession, and character, were, and are, 
as little likely to be imposed upon by the 
delusions of fancy, as capable of endearcmiing 
to impose upon the fancy of others. 

Another inference, also, we think, may be 
drawn from these respectably-authenticated 
acpounts ; or rather, a moral lesson to those 
who, being sceptical on this point themselves, 
are unwilling to allow common sense, and 
hardly common honesty, to such as diffisr from 
them in opinion. Assuredly, a question which 
presents such evidence for its qffirmativef is 
not to be dismissed with a contemptuous 
laugh; nor those who hold that affirmative 
to be taxed with imbecility or superstition on 
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account of their conviction ; more especially 
as the negative is not capable of being demon- 
strated, and every argument in support of 
that negative is a mere argumentum ab ignO' 
rantid. 

. The honest though humiliating fact is, that 
human knowledge is very bounded; and, 
laying aside the discoveries afforded to it hf 
the word of God, has (as is before hinted) 
no certain views beyond the regions of matter,, 
All its reasonings and theories, therefore, on 
the unseen state, must partake of its own 
deficiency. It cannot arrive at any indubitable 
concltisionSf on a . subject in which it is at an 
utter loss for premises \ and, consequently, 

instead of dogmatizing on such unsearchable 
topics, it is bound at least to be charitable^ if 
it will not be silent.* 

* Cowper seems to have held the happy media m 
between absolute infidelity, on the sabject of spectral 
appearances, and a credulous belief of the popular 
stories respecting them. Id a letter to the Rev. 
William Unwin, 24th Noyember, 1781, he says, 
^* News is always acceptable, especially from another 
world. I cannot tell you what has been done in the 
Chesapeake, but I can tell you what has passed in 
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Euphuism:. 

The character of Sir Flercie Shafton, though 
contributing nothing to the little merit which 

■ 

the novel of •* The Monastery" can .claim, 

West- Wycombe, in this county. Do you feel your- 
self disposed to give credit to tbe story of an appa- 
rition ? No, say you. I am of your mind. I do not 
believe more than one in a hundred of those tales 
with which old women frighten children, and teach 
children to frighten each other. But yon are not 
such a philosopher, I suppose, as to have persuaded 
yourself that an apparition is an impossible thing* 
You can attend to a story of this sort/ if well authen- 
ticated ? Yes. Then I can tell you one. 

'* Y on have heard, no doubt, of the romantic friend* 
ship that subsisted once between Paul Whitehead 
and Lord le Despencer, the late Sir Thomas Dash- 
wood. Wben Patil died, he left his Lordship a 
legacy- It was his Aear^ ; which was taken out of his 
body, and sent as directed.^ His friend having built 
a church, and at that time just finished it, used it as 
a mausoleum upon this occasion; and having (as I 
think the newspapers told us at the time) erected an 
elegant pillar in the centre of it, on the summit of 
this pillar, enclosed lb a golden urn, he placed the 
heart in question ; but not as a lady places a china 
fig^ire on her mantelpiece, or on the top of her 
cabinet, but with much respectful ceremony, and all 
the forms of funeral solemnity. He hired the best 
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carries, notwithstanding, a certain interest 
ivith it| in the portrait which it presents to 
the reader of the finished coxcomb of Eliza* 

i^ingers and the best performers; be composed an 
anthem for the purpose ; he invited all the nobility and 
gentry ip the country to assist at the celebration of these 
obsequies ; and having formed them all into an august 
procession, marched to the place appointed, at their 
^ead; and consigned the posthumous treasure, with his 
own hands, to its state of honourable elevation. Hav* 
ing thus, as he thought, and as he might well think, 
appeased the manes of the deceased, he rested satis, 
^ed with what he had done ; and supposed his friend 
would rest. But not so: about a week.sinc^, I re- 
ceived a letter from a person, who cannot have been 
misinformed, telling me that Paul has appeared fre- 
quently of late ; and that there are few, if any, of his 
Lordship's numerous household, who have not seen 
him« sometimes in the parl^, sometimes in the garden, 
as well as in the house, by day .and by night, indiffer^ 
ently. I make no reflections on this incident, having 
many things to write about, and but little room/' — 
!l?rivate Correspondence of William Cowper, esq; 
edited by J* JohnsoQ, Lli.D. 1824. It is but can- 
ilid, however, to direct the reader's attention to Dr^ 
Ferriiur's ** Theory of Apparitions," and Dr. Hibbert*» 
'' Sketches of the Philosophy of Apparitions-,^ £din- 
biirgh, 1824; who attempt to prove that spectral 
appearances are mere illusions, on metaphysieal, psy- 
chologicaly pathological^ and pbysiologioal principiesu 
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beth's court ; that dandy scene^ . 03 Ben 
Jonson slily hints, of ^^ Spanish shrugs, French 
faces, smirks, irps, a.nd all affected humours/^ 
Its particular object, however, is described to 
be, an exhibition o( that peculiar phraseology 
in conversation, adopted by the most fashion- 
able spirits of the age, who, by modelling 
their colloquial intercourse after the style of 
a scarce book, called Euphues,t and according 
to the lessons of John Lily, its author, (the 
then popular teacher of the art qfcorwersingj 
hsA attained to the acme of taste in this Immch 
of elegant accomplishments, arid were said 
parler Eupkuisme.t 

* Cynthia's Revels, Palinode, 234, edit. 1640. 

t Enphnes, the Anatomte of Wit ; very pleasairt 
for all gentlemen to read, and most necessarie to 
remember, &c. By John Lylie, Master of Arts: 
corrected and augmented : London, 1631 : black 
letter. Euphnes and his England ; containing his 
Voyages and Adrentares, &c* London, 1630: black 
letter. 

I Berkenhont, in his Biographia lAteraria, re- 
niarks, ** So greatly was the style of Euphaes admire^ 
in the court of Elizabeth, and, indeed, throughout th^ 
kingdom, that it became a proof of refined manners t^ 
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This species of affectation among the higher 
classes of society, at that period, had grown 
out of another which had preceded it, and had 
maintdned its influence for half a century. 

Tlie revival of learning in Europe was 
accompanied by some slight temporary absur^ 
dities, amidst a train of mighty and permanent 
blessings. The progress of taste was slow in 
comparison with the march of erudition ; and 

adopt its phraseology. Edward Blount^ who repub- 
lished six of Lily's plays, in 1632, nnder the title of 
fiix Court Comedies, declares, that ** our nation lure iQ 
his debt for a new language which he taught them.** 
** Euphues and his England,** he adds, *^ began first 
that language. All our ladies were then his scholars • 
and that beauty in court who could not parley 
.e^phuesme, was as little regarded as she which now 
there speaks not French.'* A representation cer- 
tainly not exaggerated; for Ben Jonson, describing 
a fashionable lady, makes her address her gallant in 
the following terms: ^* Oh! Master 3risk, as it is ja 
Euphues, hard is the choice when one is compelled 
either by silence to die with grief, or by speaking to 
liTQ with shame." Upon which Mr. Whalley ob- 
^enres, that " the court ladies in Elizabeth's time had 
all the phrases of Euphues by heart." — Shakespeare 
and his Times, by Nathan Drake, quoted by Miss 
Aikin, in her '' Memoirs of the Court of Queen £11* 
«abeth|*' vol. ii. page ^3. 
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men acquired the instrument of knowledge, 
some time before they had learned to use it 
with skill or delicacy. In consequence of 
this circumstance, the languages of those 
countries of the contin^it, which had first 
imbibed the lore of classical days, were soon 
fa>aded with a large importation of exotic 
words and ancient idioms, which, until use had 
assimilated themi with the vernacular tongue, 
both corrupted and confused it. The styje of 
composition, also, became, for 3ome time, 
deteriorated. An ambition to copy the models 
of antiquity, however laudable in itself, and 
to a certain degree not unattainable, wl^^ 
taste has associated herself with scholastic 
acquisitions, and obtained the direction of the 
pen, only led these early aspirants after literary 
fame into inflation and affectation. The ver« 
bose and sonorous style of Cicero, in particuho*, 
attracted their attention as a fit example for 
imitation* They easily caught his wordiness, 
but missed his polish, smoothness, and majesty^ 
iand instead of being grand, were only bom- 
t)astic. To correct this false taiste« EriEismus 
(himself a chaste as well as profound scjbiolAr) 
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wtotef in the year 1528, his Ctceronianus j n 
sensible and sprightly composition, in which ^he 
^greeaUy rallies this perverse pedantry ; and 
criticises, with equal good-humour and acute* 
ness, some of the writers whose works were 
moire particularly characterised by it. The 
publication, as will readily be believed, brought 
a cloud of learned hornets upon him, who 
lavishly loaded him with abuse. But it had its 
eflfect in gcadually improving the ta$te of the 
foreign literati ; for, as Jortin observes, the 
phtlologers of the following times, aiming at 
the most extensive erudition, found that they 
liadnot leisure to play the fool in anxiously 
forming their style on that of Cicero.* 

Something similar to this process attended 
the adoption and growth of classical literature 
in our own country. The bullion was imported; 
but taste was yet wanting to form it into a 
current coin of equal beauty and utility. 
Neoteric terms crowded into the language; 
land they who were in possession of the newly^ 
acquired treasure, felt inclined to display it 
in sonorous derivatives, and in a phraseology 

* Jortin's Lift of Er^ismus, vol. i. page 401. 
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that declined '* far as the centre to the utmoA 
pole'^ from the popular diction.* It was 
this descriptioii of affectation in composition 
and colloquy, which John Lilly, we conceive, 
proposed to correct by his quaint and curious 
publications ; and we have little doubt that 
Shakespeare meant to ridicule it, as far as 
regarded grandiloquism^ in his ancient Pistol, 
whose speeches afford examples (a little exag- 
gerated, perhaps) of the actual conversational 
language of those fashionables, who aimed at 
the character of learned superiority. Reply- 
ing to the Hostess, Pistol says, 

. ** These be good hamoars, indeed. Shall pack-horses^ 
And hollow-pampered jades of Asia, 
Which cannot go bat thirty miles a-day. 
Compare with Caesars, and with Cannibals, 
And Trojan-Greeks? Nay, rather danm them 
With King Cerberas, and let the welkin roar : 
Shall we fall foal for toys ?"t 

* Of the literary composition of this period, Hard 
remarks, ** the writers of that time had so Latinized 
the English language, that the pure English idienh 
mrhich Shakespeare generally follows, has all the air 
of novelty^ which other writers are used to affect by 
foreign phraseology** — Eng. Comment, on Hor. Art 
of Poetry. 

t Henry IVtb, part 2> act 2d, scene lOtbt 
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And quarrelling with Nim,. he addresses him 
with the following fustian : 

- ** Ctmp itgitrge! that Is the word. I defy thee agiiin. 

hoand of Crete ! thiiik'st thoa my spoase to get ! . 
No : to the Spital go, 

And fh)m the powdering tah of infainy 
Fetch, fqrth thelazar kite of Gressid's kind, 
DoU Tear-sheet, she by name, and her espoase. 

1 fiave, and I will hold, the quondam Qaickly 

For th' only«she; and, pauca, there's enough ; go to. - 
O braggart vile, and damned farioas wight I ) 

l^he grave doth gape, and doating death is near, 
l^lierefore exhale/'* 

Tlie endeavour, however, of Lily to cor-' 
rect the folly alluded to, was not couched 
under the form of satirical animadversion/ 
but in that of grave and didactic composition. 
In his epistle dedicatory to '^ The Anatomie 
of Wit,** he tells us, that " it is a world to 
see how Englishmen desire to hear JiTtet 
speech than their language will alloW}^* and 
it is the eiadent intention of his work to 
attempt the reform of the existing affecta« 
tion, both in oral language and written com- 
position, by presenting to his countrymen 
what he conceives to be a specimen pf genuine 
English diction. Throughout his tracts, there^ 

• Henry Vth, act 1, scene 4. • 
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fore, he adheres rigidly to the use of mdh 
words and phrases as Jiis own language 
afforded, abstaining from the introduction ^f 
all newly^mporked ones, classical derivatives, 
and foreign idioms; and though he deals 
much in reference to classical story, and in 
comparisons and similes drawn from the poetry 
and mythol(^ of the ancients, yet all this is 
effected through the medium of his own ver» 
nacular tongue. His style is full of quain^tness, 
antitheses^ axioms, and proverbs, the iirit of the 
day, and consequently very tiresome to the vnh 
dem reader ; but its curiosity wiU, perhap.^ 
warrant the insertion of two or three extract^ 
as specimens of a mode of vrnting which was 
held in high esteem by the bas^bleu imd 
would-be-thought learned courtiers of t)iei 
latter part of the sixteenth century. 

The following composition is a declaratiop 
of love.* 

* This epistle the lover is sapposed to send to bis 
mistress, cnrioosly iotrpduced into the hemri, of a 
pcfnegranatCp and receives from her in reply a ciTiI 
niegatiye, stitched into a copy of PetrareK$ poem$, 
Suoh were Ihe whimsical fopperies of Queen £liia« 
beth's court !. 
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» T(i Oie fairest Camilla, 

, " Hard is the choice, fair lady, when one 
W oompelled either by silence to die with grief, 
or by writing to live with shame ; but so sweet 
is .the desire of life, and so sharp are the pas- 
8i(ms of love, that I am enforced an unseemly 
suit before an untimely death* Loth have I 
been to speal^ and in despair to speedy the 
009 V proceeding of mine own cowardice the 
Qtber of .thy cruelty. If thou requiiie my 
nime^ I am the sa,m$ Fhilaut;us, which, for 
thy aakoj^ of late came disguised in a mask; 
pMing custom for a privilege, and courtesy 
for d pardon^ The same Philautus, which then 
m secret terms coloured my love, and now 
i^ith bitter fears bewray it. If ithou nothing 
esteem the brinish water that falleth from 
onine eyes, I would thou couldest see the warm 
blood that droppeth from mine heart. Often* 
times I have been in thy company, where 
easily thou mightest have perceived my wan 
cheeks, my hollow eyes, my scalding sighs, my 
farismUing tongue to foreshew tliat tbeu, which 
I confesisi now* Then consider with thyself 
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Camilla, the plight I am in by desire^ and the 
peril I am like to fall into by denial. 

^* To recount the sorrows I susUun, ijfr the 
service I have vowed, would rather breed in 
thee an admiration, than a belief: only this I 
add, for the time/' (f • e. for the nonce, or upoa 
the occasion,) '* which the end shall try fcnr s 
truth, that if thy answer be sharp, my life shall 
be short. So far hath love wrought in my pining 
and almost consumed body, that thou . iidj 
mayest breathe into me a new life, or bereaie ■ 
me of the old. Thou art to weigh, not how hug 
I have loved thee, but how faithfully.: neither 
to examine the worthiness of my person, hot 
the extremities of my passions : so prefening 
my deserts before the length of time, and my 
disease before the greatness of my birth, thmi 
will either yield with equity, or deny with 
reason; of both of which, although the 
greatest be on my side, yet the least isihall not 
dislike me ; for that, I have always found in 
thee a mind neither repugnant to the right, 
nor void of reason. ' 

*^ If thou wouldest but permit me to taft 

■ 

with thee, or, by writing, suflfer me at large 
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to discourse with thee, I doubC not, but 
that both the cause of my love would be 
believed^ and the extremity rewarded, botb^ 
proceeding of thy beauty and virtue; the 
bne able to allure, the other ready ta 
J^ity. Thou must not think that Heaven 
hath bestowed those rare gifts upon thee 
to kill those that are caught, but to cure 
them. Those that are stung of the scorpion,, 
are healed of. the scorpion: the fire that 
bumeth, taketh away the heat of the bum. 
The spider Phalangium, that poisoneth, doth, 
with her skm, make a plaster for her poison : 
and shall thy beauty, which is of force to win 
all with love, be of the cruelty to wound any 
to death ? No, Camilla, I no less delight in 
tiiy fair face, than pleasure in thy good con- 
ditions ; assuring myself, those, for affection 
without lust will not render malice without 

qause. 

. ^* I omit my care to thy consideration, 
expecting thy letter either as a cullise'^ 
(lenient application) '^ to preserve, or a sword 
to destroy ; either as an antidote, or an aconite. 
If tjiou delude me, thou shalt not long triumph 
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ioiver me finng ; aad OMffl w31 thy ^dry te 
when I am detd: and I end, thine • evefi 
thoi^h he be never thine, Phii;aut08.'* 

lily's sagacity leaiUy cmii^ioed him, that 
nothing could be effected in &e -eomrt of 
Elizabeth, unless he first propkialed the cU^ 
masquerader, by a due offi^ring of flattery 
npon the altar ci her vanity. His praises of 
the queen are, consequently^ equally dbbaiate 
and fulsome: as may be seen from thefbilcir- 
ing passages : 

<< Infinite were the examples that might be 
alleged, and almost incredible, wherdby -ihe 
hath shewed herself a lamb in meekness^ ie« 
quiting injuries with benefits^ revenging 
grudges with gifts; in h^hest majesty beanog' 
the hwestmmd; forgiving aH thaCsuedfiir 
mercy; and forgetting all that deserved 
justice. O divine nature! O heavenly noiMhty^ 
What thing can be more required in a prince,' 
than in greatest power to sh6w greatest pa^ 
tience ; in chiefest glory to bring forth ehiefest 
grace ; in abundance of all earthly felici^, to 
manifest abundance of heavenly piety?- O 
fortunate Ei^land, that hath supb - a^ queen J 
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ungratefi^ if you pray not for her'; wickdd» 
if you do not love her; miserable, if yoit 
loaeher. — 

^^ l^ng placed in the seat royal, she first' 
of all stablisfaed religion; banished Popery ; 
jidvaticed the word that, was before so mach 
defaced; and, having in her hand the sword 
to jrevenge, used rather bountifully to reward, 
beilig as far from rigour when she might have 
killed, as her enemies were from honesty when 
they could not; giving ageneral pardon, whesc 
she :had cause to use particular punishment^ 
pre&rringk the name of pity before the remem- 
brance of perils ; thinking no revenge moit^ 
princely than to spare when she might spill ; 
ta stay, when she: might strike; to proffer to 
81^ , -with mercy, when she might have de- 
stroyed with justice/' 

: Equally profuse in hia "[civility was the aly 
John Lily, to the *' high-bred dames,^' and 
t^ throngs of knights and barons bold,'V that 
glittered around this immaculate queen. The 
tribute of eulogy to the ladies is too long for 
insertion : that offered to the male courtierer 
is short and pithy. 
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' << The lords and gentlemen in thiat court 
are also an example for all others tb follow; 
true types of nobility ; the only story and 
staff of honour; brave courltiers ; stout soldiers; 
apt to revel in peace» and ride in war. In 
fight fierce, not dreading death ; in friendship 
firm, not breaking promise ; courteous to all 
that deserve well ; cruel to none that deserve 
ilL Their adversaries they trust not^ ^lat 
sheweth their wisdom ; their enemies they 
fear not, thatBTgaeth. their courage. They 
are not apt to proffer injuries, nor fit to take- 
any ; loth to pidi: quarrels, but longing to 
revenge them." 

Whether Lily's work, without the accrai<^ 
paniment of that odoriferous unction with 
which' he so abundantly larded the queen, iief 
lords, and her ladies, would have obtained sudi- 
a fashionable popularity as it speedily did, is 
somewhat problematical; since a genend- 
adoption of new forms of speech, and modes 
of composition, is usually a gradual proctas, 
and rarely effected by the efforts of a solitary 
writer. But the irresistible charm of gnW' 
flattery, thus liberally offered to anexqirisitely^ 
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mn elderly lady, and her equally coxcomical 
circle, was a sufficient passport to the hints of 
Euphues. The book was received with un- 
jualified approbation by the great and the gay ; 
read, studied, and adopted as an authority for 
speech,, and a model of style ; and the personal 
instructions of such a master in eloquence, 
ss its author was esteemed to be, were eagerly 
mgaged. A reference to the lighter compo-' 
Htions of the day, more especially those of an 
q^stolary and amatory character, will evince 
how much this was the case. 
, But Lily, with all his pretensions to the 
simplification of diction, had some novelties, 
which substracted much from the justice of his 
claim. Among others, was that of personifying 
abtttract ideas, and concrete terms, and apply- 
iBg them as the appellatives of particular 
pertons : a peculiarity, of which the author of 
^ .the. Monastery'' has largely avuled himself 
in tlieccmTersation of Sir Percie Shafton. To 
address a favourite lady as the ^' innocence,'' 
OP;'* honour," of her admiring gallant, and to 
offer himself to her notice as her ** ambition or 
f^ protection,", evinced now the pink of polite^ 

VOL. II. M 
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nes$9 because it was sanctioBed by tiie examfk 
of Euphues, and the teadbmg of LUy ; and the 
amorous epistles, and podieal poesies,, which at 
this period vv^re constaotly.drcidbttBg through 
h^her life, appear to ha^e been profusi^. 
gamifihed ^th these pedantic £qpperiesi. l%ey 
didnoi^ indeed, escape, the notioe^ir animad- 
version of the contensporary wnlera of a better 
spirit: but vain is the warfkreof satire against 
fiubion, till, nauseated ivith her own £dly^ 
she voluntarily quits )the field* Ben Jonsaii 
has, in a lively way, touched i^n diis reigning 
absuodjity in ecMnposition and coUo^y ; and, 
by the ex^pnession ''.inthepresenoe^" deaily 
pointed out its pofKulnrity in the court dode. 
Ia Cynthia^s TierKi»9 fledon, a AuAiiondile 
gallant, ^peakii^ of his j&vourite Jady» say^ 
« You know I c^l Madam. IMantia mf 
iumewrj and she oaUs me hoc anMhtu 
Now (when I meet ker in the fpesenoe aaou) 
I will /[Hnne to hei;, and say, Saweet ffagiour, I 
have lutheito contented my iscaise mA the 
VUes of yxMir iumd* but 3iow I wHi taate the 
ros^ of your lip; and (wdithail) kiss lier : to 
wUph she cannot but hhislti^ answer, -Nay, 
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now you are too ambitious. And then do I 
replyy J cannot be too ambitious of honour^ 
sweet lady. Wil*t not be good ? Ha! Hal"* 
Andj in another scene, this dialogi^e passes 
between the same beau and the object of his 
devoirs : 

*^Hcdon. Save you, sweet and clear beauties: 
by the spirit that moves in me, you are all 
most pleasingly bestowed, ladies. Only I can ' 
t^ke it for no good omen, to find mine honour 
480 dqjecjbed. 

** PfUlautia. You need not fear, Sir, I did of 
purpose humble myself against your coining, 
to decline the pride of my ambition. 

^^ Hedon. IPaix honour^ ambition dares not 
stoop } but if it be your sweet pleiasure, I shall 
lose that 4^tle, I will (as I am Hedon) apply 
lay/^elf to your bounties. 

^^Philautia. That were (lie next way to 
djstSi myself of Jionofir. no i rather be 
irtill ambitious^ I pray you. 

^' Hedon. Iwill be any thing (hat yQuplease^ 
wbil^ it pleaseth you to be yourself, l^y.^'t 

* Act ii. scene 2. f Act iv. scene 2. 

M 2 
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But the effects of LOj^s poblicaitions 
were only confined and temporary: thrir 
gphere merely included the fashicmaUe daaes, 
and their popukrity did not ontlrre the tnne 
of Elizabeth. The stores of their own 
language were insufficient for the writers of 
that and the succeeding age : fordgn com- 
pounds, classical derivations, and exotic 
terms, still continued to be imported into the 
vernacular vocabulary; and Lily's hope of 
introducing an idiom, strictly English, among 
the literati of his country, was disappointed. 
In the reign of Elizabeth's successor, this 
affectation in writing, and, of course, in coUo^ 
quial language, reached its acme. James the 
First, himself a pedant of no common stature^ 
led the way in the march of fustism ; an example 
which some of his admirers and followers 
carried to the extreme of inflation, bombast, 
and absurdity. Long, indeed, was the interval 
before English composition displayed good 
taste : nor did it acquire any thing like purity 
and perfection, till it had imbibed niellowness 
and harmony from Dryden; grace and 
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ease from Addison; and severe simplicity 
from Swift. 

We shall conclude this article with two 
extra^'ts; one from the celebrated work pf 
King James First, entitled ** Dasmonologie;** 
and the other from a publication of Sir 
Thomas Urquhart's, in the middle of the 
seventeenth century: the former, as a speci- 
men, not only of the rpj/al style^ but of the 
size of James's intellect, and the depth of his 
logic : the latter, as an example of the , 
quintessence pf coxcomical composition. 

" The fearful abounding at this thne," (says 
the royal sage,) in this country, of these 
detestable slaves of the devil, (the witches or 
enchanters,) hath moved me, beloved reader, 
to dispatch, in post, this following treatise of 
mine ; not in any wise (as I protest) .to serve 
43 ;a shew of my learning and ingene, but only 
movjed pf conscience, to press thereby, sp far 
as I can, to resolve the doubting hearts of 
many: both, that such assaults of Satan are 
certainly practised, and that the instrument 
diereof merits most severely to be punished^ 
against the damnable opinions of two prin- 
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cipally in our age, whereof the one, called 
Scot^ an Englishman, is not ashamed, in 
public print, to deny that there can be such a 
thing as witchcraft ; and so maintains the 
errors of the Sadducees, in denying of spirits : 
the other, called WieruSt a Grerman physician, 
sets out a public apology for all these crafts*- 
folks ; whereby, procuring for their impunity, 
he plainly bewrays himself to be one of that 
profession. And, for to make this treatise 
the more pleasant and facile, I have put it in 
form of a dialogue, which I have divided 
into three books; the first speaking of magic, 
in general, and necromancy in special ; the 
second of sorcery and witchcraft; and the 
third contains a discourse of all these kinds of 
spirits and spectres that appear and trouble 
persons : together with a conclusion of the 
whole work." So much for the diction in 
which James enunciated his creed on this 
"point ; and for the mode by which he purposed 
4;o j)rove lis Tority. It seems, however j not 
to have suggested very mild proceedings, for 
be declares " that witch^ ought to be put to 
deaths accoi-ding to the law of God, ijhe civil 
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and imperial law, ^nd the municipal law of all 
christian nations. Yea, to spare the life, and 
not to strike, when God bids strike, and so 
severely piinish in so odious a fault, and treason 
against God, it is not only unlawful, but» 
doubtless, no less sin in the ms^istrate, nor it 
was in Saul-s sparing Agag/' This strong 
conviction of its being the duty of a christian 
king to punish, capitally, the heinous efifence 
of witchcraft, renders him somewhat blind to 
the forms and sanctions of constitutional law 
in his proceedings against them, for he lays it 
down, as his solemn opinion, that ^^ bairnes, 
or wives, or never so defamed persons, myay 
serve for sufficient witnesses against them ;"' 
and that the evidence of these, otherwise 
•incompetent, persons, may be quite satisfactory 
to the judges, he points out two methods by 
-which it shall be fully corroborated, and the 
.guilt of the accused be ascertained beyond 
the possibility of mistake*. " There be two 
!go6d helps" (says he) " that may be used for 
their trial : the one is the ^nding of their 
mark^ and the trying the insensibleness 
thereof J the other is their Jleeting (floating) 
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on the water; for as in a secret murder, if the 
dead carcase be at any time thereafter handled 
by the murderer, it will gudi out of blood, as 
if the blood were crying to the heaven for 
revenge of the murderer ; Grod having ap* 
pointed that secret supernatural sign, for 
trial of secret unn^ural crime : so that it 
appears that God hath appointed (for a super- 
natural sign of the monstrous impiety* of 
witches) that the water shall refuse to receive 
them in her bosom ; that they have shaken 
off them the sacred water of baptism, and 
wilfully refuse the benefit thereof: no, not so 
much as their eyes are able to shed tears 
(threaten and torture them, as you please) 
while first they repent," (until they repent,) 
God not permitting them to dissemble their 
obstinacy in so horrible a crime. Albeit, the 
women-kind, especially, be able otherwise to 
shed tears on tears at every light occasion, when 
they will ; yea, although it were dissembling 
like the crocodiles."* Alas! poor ladiesi 
But James was no great friend to the sex. 

* Works, p. 91—134 et infra. 
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; The concluding, exquisite rnor^eau is taken 
from a work of ^ir. Thomas Urquhait's, 
" entitled *\Ekskubalaurqn^qv the Discovery 
'\of a most exquisijte Jew^I, more precious 
** than di^onds enchased in gold ; the like 
^^ wherepf was j^ever seen in aiiy age : found 
** in the kennel of . Worcester streets, the day 
'* after the fight, and six before the autuipp^I 
**.equinox, .1651/* The work, recounts. the 
actions and characters of several illustrious 
Scotchmen ;^. and, among ,the rest, . those . of 
'^ the admirable Crichton/' . The authpr 

and personating a variety of characters before 
the Court of , Mantua. Hq thus proceeds : 

** Those fifteen several personages^ he 
4id represent with such excellenpy of garb, 
and, such, exquisiteness of language, that 
cqndignely to perpepd the subtlety of the 
invention, the method of the disposition, the 
neatness,of the elocution, thegracefulnessof the 
aption, and wonderful variety in the so dextrous 
performance of all, you would have taken it 
for a comedy of five acts, consisting, of three 
scenes^ each composed by the best poet in the 
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world, and act^ by fifteen of the best players 
that ever lived ; as was most evidently made 
apparent to all the spectators, in the fifth and 
last hour of his action, (which, according to 
our western account, was about six o'clock at 
night, and by the calculation of that country, 
half an hour past three and twenty at that 
time of the year,) for, purposing ta le^ve off 
with the setting o£ the sun, with an endeavour 
nevertheless to make his conclusion the 
master-piece of the work, he, to that eflfect 
summoning all his spirits together, which 
never failed to be ready at the call of so 
worthy a commander, did, by Aeir assistance, 
so conglomerate^ shuffle, mix, and interlace^ 
the gestures, inclinations, actions, and very 
tones of the speech of those fifteen several sorts 
of men, whose carriages he did personate, into 
an inestimable oHa podrida of immaterial 
morsels of divers kinds, suitable to the very 
ambrosial relish of the Heliconian nymphs, 
that in the peripetia of his dramatical exer- 
citation,. liy the enchanted transportation of 
the eyes and ears of its spectabundal auditory, 
cue would have sworn that they had aH looked 



Tvith multiplying glasses^ and that (lilcD tbaft 
angel in the scripture, whose voice was^ said 
to be like the voice of a multitude) they heard 
in him alone the promiscuous speech of fifteen 
several actors ; by the various ravishmaits of 
the excellencies whereof, ia the frolickness of 
a jocund strain beyond expectation,, the logo- 
fascinated spirits of the beholding bearers and 
auricularie spectators were, on a sudden, 
siezed upon in their risible faculties of the- 
soul, and all their vital motions so univer- 
sally affected^ in this extremity of agitation,. 
that, to avoid the inevitable charms of his; 
intoxicating ejaculations, and the accumulative 
influence of so powerful a transportation^ one 
of my lady duchess chief maids of honour, 
by the vehemencies of the shock of those 
incomprehensible raptures, burst forth into* 
a laughter, to the rupture of a vein in her 
body; and another young lady,, by the 
irresistible violence of the pleasure unawares^ 
infused, not able longer to support the welU 
beloved burthen of so excessive delight,, andi 
entrancing joys of such mercurial exhilarations^. 
Ihrbugh the ioef&ble extacy of an overmasteise^ 
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apprehenjsion, fell back in a swoon, without 
the appearance of any life in her, than what 
by the most refined wits of theological specu- 
lators is conceived to be exercised by the purest 
parts of the separated entelechies of blessed 
saints, in their sublimest conversations with 
the celestial hierarchies."* 



The Scotch Borderers. 

The wild and adventurous manners of the 
inhabitants of the bordering counties of £ng-» 
land and Scotland, and of what was anciently 
called the debateabk ground^ (from its being 
the constant scene of dispute between the two 
nations,) furnished our author with a rich 
store of romantic incident to adapt to the 
stories of his Scotch novels. It was not neces- 
sary for him to add circumstances of wonder 
from his own fancy: the existing state of 
society in this part of the British empire, 

• Vindication of the Honour of Scotland, Acm. 
110 — ^112. PennanCs Scotland, ?oLii. Appendix^ 
No. 3. Hawkins's Life of Johnson, 204. 
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before the union of the two erowns, bore him 
out in every extraordinary exhibition of rapine, 
or hardihood, or rude and barbarous virtue, 
which he has so vividly represented. Almost 
incessantly occupied, either in aggression or 
defence, the lives of the petty chieftains of 
this region were a tissue of desperate copflic^^ 
daring schemes, and wily stratagems; and 
when a short space was snatched for domestic 
indulgence, inordinate wassail and savage hos- 
pitality claimed this moment of repose. An 
anecdote or two of one of the most celebrated 
of these *' lords of misrule'' will give a faith- 
ful view of the bold spirit of adventure, prompt 
and decisive action, and ingenious devices for 
avoiding danger, which characterised this 
extraordinary class of men. 

** In the reign of Charles the First, when 
the moss-trooping practices were not entirely 
discontinued, the tower of Gilnockie, in the 
parish of Cannoby, was occupied by William 
Armstrong, called, for distinction sake, 
Christie's Will, a liiieal descendant of the 
famous John Armstrong, of Gilnockie, exe* 
cuted by James V. The hereditary love of 



plunder had descended to this person with 
the family mansion ; and, upon som6 maraud- 
ing piarty, he wns seized, and imprisoaed in 
the tolbooth of Jedburgh^ The Earl of 
Traquair, lord high treasurer, happentog to 
Visit Jedburgh, and knowing Christie's Will,, 
enquired the cause of his confinement. Will 
replied he was imprisoned for stealing two 
tethera (halters) ; but upon being more elosdy 
interrogated, acknowledged that there were 
two delicate colts at the end of them. The 
jbke, such as it was, amused the earl ^ who 
exerted his interest, and succeeded in releas- 
ing Christie's Will from bondage. Some time 
afterwards, a lawsuit, of importance to Lord 
Traquair, was to he decided in the Court of 
Session ; and there was every reason to believe 
that the judgment would turn upon the voice 
of the presiding judge, who has a casting 
vote in case of an equal division among hi& 
brethren. The opinion of the president was 
unfavourable to Lord Traquair^ and the point 
was, therefore, to keep the judge out of the 
way,when the question should be tried^ In this^ 
Hilemma the earl had recourse ta Christie's> 
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Will ; who at once offered his service to kidnap 
the pi*esident. Upon due scrutiny^ he fimnd it 
was the judge's practice frequently to take air 
on horsebadc, on the sands of Leith, without an 
attendant. In one of these excursions^ Christie V 
Will, who had long watched his opportunity, 
ventured to accost the president^ and engagOjL 
1^ in conversation. His address and knguage- 
were so amusing^ that he decoyed the preisi- 
dent into an unfrequented and furzy common, 
diied the Frigate Whins ;. where, riding sud- 
denly up to him, he pulled him from his 
llorse, muffled him in a large cloak, which he 
had provided, and rode ofi^ with the luckless 
jifdge trussed up behind him. Will crossed 
the country with great e:^dition, by paths 
only known to persons of his description, and 
defnosited his weary and terrified burden in 
a^ old castle in Aimandale^ called the To^v^er 
of Graham* The judge's horse being found, 
k was conclikled he had thrown his. rider into^ 
^ sea ; his friendswent into mournings and 
a successor was appointed to^ his ofBce* Mean^ 
while the poor pres^ent spent a heavy time 
in the vault of the castle. He wasimpi'iscmed 
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and solitary; reoeiviiig BisrfMd.ihronghliBi 
aperture in the wall, anil never hearing the 
sQund of aTiumin voice, save when ashephi^ 
called his. dog by. the name: of Battie, wd 
when a female' domestic cfiHed upom Maii^ 
the.cajfc: these he concluded were invoiaationg; 
df spirftti; fof; he held himself tp be in the 
4ungeon of a sorcerer* At length, after three 
months; had elapsed, the lawsuit was decided 
in favour of Lord Traquair ; and Will wais 
directed to set the president at liberty. Ac- 
cordingly :he entered the vault r at . dead -of 
njght^ sleized the president, muffled him om^ 
more in the cloak, without speaking S: nngle 
word, :4nd. using the ^same tnede of tranjsportih 
tion,. -conveyed him to Leith sand^,' and get 
down the astonished judge on the yciry; sp^ 
wh^e he had taken him wp^ . The joy of his 
ff iendjs, and the less agreeable suirprise of Ms 
successor^ may be easily conc^ived^ when lie 
appeared m court to reclaim his. office; :and 
honours. All embraced his owyi; pe^suapion 
that he had been spirited away by A^itcherafjt.} 
nor could: he hiqoseK beconvinc^^of tb^rj[:Qn* 
trary, until many years afterwardsi li9pp«iiUig 
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to travel in Annandale, his ears were saluted 
once more with the sounds of Maudge and 
Battle— -the only notes which had solaced 
his long confinement. This led to a disco- 
very of the. whole story ; but in these disor- 
derly times it was only laughed at as a fair 
ruse de guerre.^* 

Wild and strange as this tradition may 
seem» there is little doubt of its foundation in 
fact. The judge, upon whose person this 
extraordinary stratagem was practised, was 
Sir Alexander Gibson, Lord Durie, collector 
of the reports, well known in Scottish law 
under the title of Durie's Decisions. He 
was advanced to the station of an ordinary 
lord of session, 10th July, 1621, and died at 
bis own house of Dourie, July, 1646, Be- 
twixt these periods this whimsical adventure 
must have happened; a date which corres- 
ponds with that of the tradition. 

Tradition ascribes to Christie's Will another 
memorable feat, which seems worthy of being 
recorded. It is well known that during the 
troubles of Charles the First, the Earl of 
Traquair continued unalterably fixed in his 
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attachment to his unfortunate master, in Tvhofle 
service he hazarded his person, and impover- 
ished his estate. It was of consequence, it 
is said, to the king's service, that a ceftain 
packet, containing papers of importance, 
should be transmitted to him from Scotland. 
But the task was a difficult one, as the Par- 
liamentary leaders used their utmost endea- 
vours to prevent any communication betwkt 
the king and his Scottish friends. Traquair, 
in this strait, again had recourse to the services 
of Christie's Will ; who undertook the com- 
mission^ conveyed the papers safely to his 
Majesty, and received an answer to be deli- 
vered to Lord Traquair. But in the mew 
time his embassy had taken air, and Cromwell 
had dispatched orders to intercept him at 
Carlisle. Christie's Will, unconscious of his 
danger, halted in the town to refresh his 
horse, and then pursued his journey. But as 
soon as he began to pass the long, high, and 
narrow bridge, which crosses the Eden at 
Carlisle, either end of the pass was occupied 
by k party of Parliamentary soldiers, who were 
lying in wait for him. The borderer dis- 
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to travel in Annandalei his ears were saluted 
once more with the sounds of Maudge and 
Battie— -the only notes which had solaced 
his long confinement. This led to a disco- 
very of the whole story ; but in these disor- 
derly times it was only laughed at as a fair 
rvse de guerre.^* 

Wild and strange as this tradition may 
seem» there is little doubt of its foundation in 
fact. The judge, upon whose person this 
extraordinary stratagem was practised, was 
Sir Alexander Gibson, Lord Durie, collector 
of the reports, well known in Scottish law 
under the title of Durie's Decisions. He 
was advanced to the station of an ordinary 
lord of session, 10th July, 1621, and died at 
his own house of Dourie, July, 1646. Be- 
twixt these periods this whimsical adventure 
must have happened; a date which corres- 
ponds with that of the tradition. 

Tradition ascribes to Christie's Will another 
memorable feat, which seems worthy of being 
recorded. It is well known that during the 
troubles of Charles the First, the Earl of 
Traquair continued unalterably fixed in his 
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through and drink with him* Aftqrjtliis 
taunt he proceeded on his journeys ^^^ £utb* 
fully accomplished his mission^ Such ware 
the exploits of the very last border freebooter 
of any note."* 

The whole tract of the borders waa, indeedt 
till the reign of James L in a pastoral jstat^; 
and the dwellers in it, as Mr. JSlx^e .qb- 
senresy a ^ipecies of freebooters^ jof , depravied 
habits^ «yer ready .to make incursions intp.^ 
sister kingdom* and not unfrequenUy disposed 
to plunder their own countrymei:^, by whom 
they were beheld with, dismay. Their haMti 
calculated them for promptitude iu resistjnig 
an enemy; and as their flocks. and herds 
could be easily removed to a distances inya«oi 
£iiled to spread the terror, or to inflict the 
calamities, which it occasions to a well cul« 
tivated district. The people of tihe respegtive 
countries had been much harassed by (be licen- 
tiousness of the borderers, and the harmony 
between the two kingdom^, often interrupted 
—as, therefore, the pretexts. for their military 
habits were, on the Union, removed, the king 

. . * Border Minst. iii* 149. . . 
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used his .power to curb their lawless lives j 
and in a short time the fields began to be cul- 
tivated; and the manners to ohange.^ 

National prejudices, however, and deeply- 
rooted popular habits, require a long period 
for their eradication. Though the contiguous 
counties of Scotland and England were re- 
duced to something like social order by the 
i^^lations of James the First, yet the feelings 
of animosity between their respective inhabit- 
amts subsisted, in all their original warmth, 
for a considerable time after the two kingdoms 
had coalesced into one ; and it may be doubted 
Whether a shadow of them do not continue to 
the present time. We recollect traversing 
these delightful and interesting regions several 
years ago, and even now have the most pleas- 
ing recollection of their physical and moral 
beauties ; but we also remember, that even at 
so recent a period the old leaven occasionally 
manifested itself in a certain disinclination 
among the inhabitants of both sides of the 
boundary line to familiar intercourse with 
-each other. The following observations on 

* Brodie's flisU Brit. Empire, latroduc. 439. 
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this particular oircum8taiice» and on tht 
general character of the aoutibem Scotdhi 
occun*ed to us at the time of our tour, uader 
the impressions produced by ^aotual contact 
with this portion of our excellent neighbouis; 
lind we confess, that the expenence of after 
life has tended only to confirm these unpres* 
aiws in our mind. 

Tainted, perhaps^ with those prejudioes, 
which too many of our countrymen entevtain 
Ugainst their characteTt we were greatly bat 
agreeably surprised, to find nothing but what 
was amiable and exemplary in all claases of 
Scottish society. Hospitality, kindness, and 
a minute attention to the comfort wd easeiif 
their guests adorn the manners. of the Scotdi 
gentleman; while the labourmg ordera aie 
equally remarkable for similar good qiialitiesi 
in a ruder form; and for the more valuable 
attributes of corroet morality, sincere piety, 
and aa exemj^ry decency in language mi 
behaviour. Strugglii^ with poverty, and 
incessant in labour, the Scotch peasant is atiH 
contented, che^ul, and subordinate; thoughlr 
ful, without mQrod^eiss ; quick, with(H)t im- 
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|i?rti&eiice; sagadous, witfaput conceit. Such, 
«t lensiif neieund to be the appearance of the 
populatim of the bordering counties ; where, 
pedb^9 we may expect to discover a greater 
natiomiUty in manners and ideas, than in 
6(^r ^vs\» of the CQuntry , from the eause of 
indent feuds having prevented a free inter- 
course between them and their Engli^ neigh- 
bours. The naturdi consequence of t^ese 
peirpetaial hostili;kies was a. reciprocal haired, 
bunded ;dowm .firom father toson, and earefuHy 
transmitted through successive generations, 
by legendary tales and popular ballads, whose 
cpoflt^t theme and burthen were the injuries 
vebich each party bad received from the other, 
and r&e vengeance which these injuries de* 
aeitvecU Among die Scots of distant parts, 
ibe nat^nai disgust to the English, though 
excited by frequent crud wars, had, i|i a great 
degree, faded aw^ as ^oon those wars had 
temunated. But with Che borderers the case 
bid ibeen otherw^ : their relative situation 
vdlix the English pvetented the irefol feelings 
firom being quenched* The cause was always 
operating : new oocaBions .of Ancour wieiw 
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for ever occurring In the mutual violences of 
the two neighbours ; and their dislike, instead 
of being softened by time, was every day 
more and more a^ravated. Hence it happens 
that considerable coolness still subsists between 
the inhabitants of the respective neighbouring 
counties ; which not only impedes a . free 
communication of one with the other, but at 
the same time renders the Scotch greatly mofe 
tenacious of those manners, customs, and 
opinions, which distinguish them from their 
ancient enemies. 

We were concerned to find that these local 
prejudices still lurked, in some measure, Ix^ 
among the higher and lower classes of th^ 
bordering population of both countries-^ 
scarcely any familiar intercourse taking place 
between them. Frequent attempts had been 
made, by men of liberal minds,, to overcome 
this unsocial spirit ; but without efifect. About 
seventy years ago, a club had been established, 
for the express purpose of bringing these 
neighbours, separated only by a river» into 
friendly acquaintanceship, to be held one 
week ia Scotland, 4uid the succeeding one 
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!n England. The parties accordingly met, 
lined in peace, and spent part of the day in 
cheerfulness and friendship ; when, unfortu- 
lately, the descendant of an English border-* 
ng family reminded a Scotch gentleman, who 
lat near him, of some successful depredations 
i¥hich had been committed by his own an- 
%stors on the domains and castle of this other 
laird's great grandsire. In a moment the 
[nouldering ashes were rekindled ; the deadly 
feud was revived ; and the spirit of insulted 
nationality spread itself from the Scotsman 
bo all his fraternity. The feast and battle of 
tlie Lapitkce and Centaurs might now be seen 
again ; all was riot and confusion ; and few of 
the party returned home without proofs im- 
printed on their heads and faces, that the old 
grudge between the^ Scotch and English 
borderers had been only dormant, and not 
extinguished. We did not hear that the 
experiment of bringing together such anta- 
gonist spirits in such a way had ever been 
repeated. 
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THE ABBOT. 



The Abbot, though by no mesw on 
a par with what are usually called the author's 
^otch novels, is still a redeeming w(Mrk ; and, 
in some degree, makw the amende honorabk 
to the public for the large price and little 
worth of its immediate precursor. The old 
axiom, Her^umJiSi noztt, is here reversed; 
for die faults lie with die^parent, and not with 
the ol^ring ; thcMigh the slight connexion 
between the two stories wiU scarcely warrant 
the clum of immediate lineal descent in ** The 
Abbot'' from <' The Monastery.'^ The plan 
6f the former, however, is more r^ulartfaan 
that of the latter ; its characteihst more vigo- 
rously devdoped, and forcftly contrasted} its 
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situations more awakening, and its winding-up 
more gradual and satisfactory. The unfortu- 
nate and evil-intreated Mary Stuart stands 
most prominently from the canvass ; sketched, 
we doubt not, with much truths but certainly 
with less power and freedom of pencil than 
some of the subordinate personages. The 
truth, indeed, seems to be, that our author's 
strength does not lie in the delineation of 
those forms which require a peculiar delicacy 
of touchj and an almost invisibiUty of line. 
It must be something strong, and broad, and 
bold in character, that catches bis fancy, 
and kindles his genius. Thoroughly awake 
to all the evidences of rwl nature^ however 
she may display herself in tragedy^ comedyi 
or farce ; either in the tempest of passioni or 
in the more silent expression of deeply-seated 
agony; in the eccentricities of the quaint,, or 
the peculiarities of the humorous ; he appears 
to lose his vigilance or his vigour, wheu the 
subject before him is of a less marked or pic- 
turesque description; when the artificial v 
predominant over the natural ; and what was 
originally individual and characteristic has 



it 
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been smoothed off by polish, education, or 
fashion. This remark, we think, is quite jus-* 
tified by the manifest superiority in the drawing 
of Catherine Seyton over the portraiture of 
Mary Stuart. The little devoted attendant 
of the queen is^ throughout, characteristic. 
Every word and gesture} every feeling and 
action; every 

Quip, and crank, and wanton wile. 

And nod, and beck, and wreathed smile ;" 

denotes unsophisticated originality, and points 
her out as a distinct "variety of that species, 
of which Mary is only the general representa- 
tive. Nothing can be more beautifully true 
to nature, than the scene in which Catherine' 
Seyton makes her first appearance ; in which 
her naivete, and archness, and turn for the 
ludicrous, are so admirably contrasted with 
the awkwardness and embarrassment of Roland 
Graeme ; nor does she lose a particle of her 
originality under all the lights and shades of 
her subsequent situations. Whether these be 
of a sportive, or grave, or terrifying cast ) 
whether she be acting with native simplicity, 
or practising the little arts of female address. 
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or under the Hnfluence of devoted affection,, 
and high-toned feeling } she is, from first to 
last, a personification of nature ; a consistent 
and uniform exposition of human paeons, 
energies, and actions* 

It must be acknowledged, however, that this 
superiority with which the character of Cathe- 
rine Seyton is '' got up" and supported, is 
rather an unfortunate circumstance for the 
hero of the novel, Roland Grsme; who 
stands by her side in helpless imbecility, little 
adapted to excite that interest in his fortunes, 
which the prime agent in the drama should 
inspire ; and useful only as a foil to set off, 
more conspicuously, the excellencies of .his 
companion's acting. Dull, and weak, and 
vacillating, we meet in Roland's conduct 
little to interest, and less to esteem ; nor are 
we sure that his character can quite clear 
itself from the charge of an immor(il tendency^ 
since it would require considerable casuistry tQ 
acquit him of prevarication, of breach of con* 
fidence^ and of deviation from honourable 
action, on more than one occasion ; and to 
reward the petsonage thus deficient in some 
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of the mg^ imfoi(tmt moral qualities, is not 
not aiii^?e neglect of the rule of poetical 
iicsticef but a weak^niug of those sanctions, 
the geperal obscirvance of which is absolutely 
^sseutlal to the security and welfare of human 
society. A periodical writer has favoured the 
public with ^ few very just remarks on this 
spl^eet, which well merit attention. 

** The hero, Roland Graeme,** says he, 
*^ was to betray his trust, to desert the reli- 
^pn, of which he began to feel the truth, and 
to eingiige in fschemes, the success of which 
p«)diH3gered the safety of his country, and vyas 
peft^O to effect the ruin of the protectors of 
his infancy^ Stropg temptations were neces- 
^1^, an4 strong temptations are applied : we 
^1 that an older ^nd more thinking min4 
tl^an Roli^nd's would not; have resisted th^m* 
MIfe 9/imit the pro^al^ility and the interest of 
the narrative, ap4 yet we wish it could hay^ 
beep 4te)red. llie picture of stern duty op- 
posed to viplent temptation is opiy safe either 
where, as in the case of Jeanpie Peans, duty 
prevails} or where its failure, as in that of 
Lucy iVshtpn, is fpllowed by mi$fortun.ei^ 
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which are to be the subjects of our sympathy. 
The rule of poetical justice has obtained such 
currency, that whatever the author rewards 
he is supposed to approve. Our authw 
appears to have felt this objection, and to 
endeavour to obviate it by expedients, • which 
strike us as aggravations. He makes Roland 
rejoice that Morton's interruption enabled hun 
to part from the Regent, without plighting 
his truth to fulfil his ordera ; and to feel him- 
self at liberty, without any breach, to C(Hitri- 
bute to the queen's escape, as soon as he has 
intimated to Dryfesdale that he refuses trusb 
But when he proceeded on his office^ after a 
full explanation from the person who entrusted 
him with it, of the duties to which it im 
attached, it is mere Jesuitism to say that he 
was not bound by its conditions, because he 
had given to them only a tacit consent ; (NT 
that he could be released from them, afto 
having acquired, by a long apparent acquies* 
cence, the means of defeating them, by any 
declaration, even to his principal, much less to 
a subordinate agent. We do not deny that 
his situation was one of extreme difficulty; 
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that to have refused Mun-ay's trust would 
have been immediate ruin; and that every 
motive which can soften, and subdue, and 
shake the firmest principle, and the clearest 
perception, was accumulated to induce him 
to betray it. In real life all would forgive, 
some would even admire, his conduct ; but a 
writer of Jlction has no right to dress what is 
fundamentally wrong in a covering that can 
attract sympathy or admiration. He is not 
exposed to the same difficulties as his heroes ; 
«nd has no right to make their reward depend 
-on that part of their conduct which does 
not deserve unmixed approbation* Still less 
has he a right to sanction a parley between 
duty and passion, and to countenance the 
sophistry which attacks the understanding 
through the heart.*'* 

Whilst thus engaged in the unpleasant 
office of censuring a most delightful writer, 
(for our rule, must be 

** Still pleased to praise, but not afraid to blame/') 

we cannot but advert to another defect in the 

* Quarterly Review, IL UU 
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novels of •*The Mdnastery'* and "The 
Abbot/^ which impugns either the sagacity or 
recollection of the author ; excites the smile of 
the critic ; and hurts the feelings of the serious 
reader. His use, or rather abuse* of Holy 
Writ, by perpetual quotations from the conse- 
crated volume^ we have already reprobated; 
and withjno more ^verity than (as we think) 
such an impious liberty with the Bible well 
deserves : it is not, therefore, to this unjusti* 
fiable practice which we at present refer, but 
to the strange inconsistency with which he 
must stand charged, in settsoning the conver- 
'sation of his Roman Catholic characters with 
a superabundance of such scriptural passages 
and phrases. Surely he must have been aware 
that to the papistical laity the scriptures were 
" a sealed book,** which they were not privi- 
leged to open ; a " tree of life," fenced round 
'by prohibitions and anathemas, to prevent 
them from gathering its salutary fruit ; and, 
consequently, that they could not, by. any 
possibility, obtain such a knowledge of its con- 
tents as would enable them to quote the bible 
in common colloquy, with the same familiarity 
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9^nd ease as one, of their monks would have 
cited his breviary or missal. From the lips 
of the Reformer, the Covenanter, and the 
Puritan, such quotations (however misplaced 
^n^ a novel) are at jieast natural and consistent* 
**The book** (by which term they emphatically 
designated the bible) was the volume that they 
principally, though not exclusively, studied. 
it lay near their hearts ; it identified itself 
xi^ith all their associations; it was the fountain 
of their faith; the spring of their comfort, 
iiope, and courage ; the rule of thetf^ves; 
and the sanction (though in some cases die 
mistaken or misinterpreted one) of their pe- 
^ttliar habits and conduct; and its language, 
thiis familiarized and endeared to them, would 
.be,, of course, interwoven with their conversar 
.tion, and become the natural and proper vehicle 
of the expression of feeling among serious and 
-religious men. It is true that our author, 
ithroughall his works, has contrived to render 
this mode of colloquy, as Jar as it relates to 
tlie Coverumiers a7id Puritans^ ridiculous, by 
-caricaturing the personages who employ it, 
and throwing a spice of absurdity into the 
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manner in which, or upon the occasions 
when, it was exercised ; but this is unfair and 
Ignoble misrepresentation. However enthu* 
siastic or misguided certain of these people 
might have been, they were, as- a class of men, 
infinitely above contempt. Respectable for 
their sincerity, and admirable for their forti- 
tude and firmness, their hearts were deeply 
imbued with the unction of holiness; they 
spoke as they felt — scripturally ; and used a 
language, at that time neither affected nor 
grotesque, because it was drawn from a source 
which was then considered as the purest stati« 
dard of the English tongue, the phraseology 
of which was as much respected by taste^ as 
venerated by piety. To the author's Roman 
Catholic quoters of scripture, however, none of 
this reasoning can be applied, as his justification 
in representing them so familiar with the 
sacred writings. It is a gross breach of cos-* 
tume — a violation of an obvious and well-known 
fact. But this practice would seem to be thu$ 
inconsistently attributed to them in the spirit 
of compUment ; to which the self-same appro- 
priate US9 of scripture among the Puritans, ia 
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the succeeding age, was to serve as a foil and 
contrast; for while the biblical passages which 
issue from the lips of the former are usually 
combined with situations or circumstances of 
solemnity or decorum, and have, consequently, 
the effect of elevating the characters of the 
speakers, the sly admixture of the burlesque 
and absurd, with the occasions on which the 
Covenantei*s use a similar phraseology, have a 
like tendency to render them the objects of 
ridicule, if not of contempt. 
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Biographical Illustrations^ 



Mart Queen of Scots. 

Few public characters have had less p< 
humous justice awarded to them than 1 
unfortunate potentate. The historians of 
own and subsequent times have (with I 
few^xceptions) united to accumulate u] 
her name a more than ordinary load 
odium and infamy ; and by falsehoods^ 
most bold and iniquitous, laboured to rob 
memory of the last tribute which can be p 
to the manes of defamed and persecuted virt 
— the esteem and compassion of the wise i 
good. The causes of this base prostitutior 
the pen of the historian, to the unmeri 
calumniation of the departed,, are not diffi< 
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to be escplained — the contemporary writer was 
mfluenoed by his fears^ or his interest : the 
more modem one, by prejtidicep or the spirit 
of party. 

To say pothing of the religious faith of 
Mary, which, however sincere in itself^ and 
mild in its manifestation, would operate pow* 
erfully in her disfavour, and well account for 
the bitterness of Knox* and his party-^^md 
not to advert to the corrupt Buchanan, (whose 
services were purchased by Murray and his 
coadjutors,) it may be sufficient to observe, 
that the influence of the Seotch confederated 
enemies of the Queen, and the hopes of 

k 

* Of this extraordinary man, Dr* Robertson re- 
.marks : *\ Rigid and nncomplying himself, be shewed 
.no indulgence to the infirmities of others* Regardless 
.of the distinctions of rank and character, he uttered 
bis admonitions with an acrimony and vehemence^ 
.more apt to irritate, tbaii to reclaim. This often 
betrayed him into indecent and undutiful expressionit 
.with respept to the Queen's person.*' — V The Eaxl of 
Morton, who was present at bis funeral, pronounced 
.hifr enkyginmhi a few words, the more honourable t& 
. KnofX, as they came from one who bad often censured 
Lim with peculiar sev-ertty-^' There lies he who 
nererfeitred the ffice.of man.' '^'--Uist. Scot» t* ii. p. 41* 
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Elizabeth's approbation, or the terror of hei^ 
displeasure, operated, on the one hand, to 
quicken the venal and servile writer in his 
attacks on her fame; and, on the other, to 
deter those who were conscious of her inno- 
cence, from giving their sentiments to the 
world:* so that we do not find, among the 
many of her countrymen, who were at that 
time capable of communicating to the public 
an historical detail of the events which had 

* Elizabeth not only awed her neighboars, the 
Scotch, into silence, with respeot to the vindicatiau of 
Mary, bat actually exerted her inflaence in France, 
(where the imprisoned Queen had many friends,) 
for the iuppression of ^11 works on that aabject! 
*' There reinains a letter of Mary on this topic to 
the French ambassador, Fenelon, of the 22d Nov. 
1571, complaining that a scandahui book, in Xa/tH, 
detracting from her character, lately printed, had been 
put into her hands by Mr. Bateman, an officer of the 
castle in which she was confined ; who, she was sure, 
would not have done it, had he not been directed so 
to do. She earnestly entreats the ambassador to lay 
the subject before his master ; and to request him to 
write to Elisabeth to suppress such infamom pubk- 
cations against her s as the FVench King hdd sup" 
pressed, in France, ut the request of Queen Biizabetk, 
all publications written by her subfetts in her favour.* 
—Chalmerses Life of Mary Queen of Scots, v. Lp. 8M. 
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already occurred, or were then developing 
tfaenMekes, a idngle author (unless it were 
Lesley bishop of Ross) who had the fortitude 
to stand forth as the assertor of her good fame» 
or the advocate of her cause. Lesley, indeed^ 
fbrm^ the honourable exception to the many 
silent deplorers of Mary's unmerited oppress 
sions; and, from his own observation, aind the 
hints of Lords Herries and Boyd, wrote hei^ 
defence : but what was the consequence of this 
christian-like endeavour to serve the interests 
of suffering virtue.^ The tnoment that £11<> 
zabeth became apprised that such a work was 
in process, she took measures against its publi-' 
cation ;* and finding that, in defiance of all 
her precaution, it had been printed and circu* 
lated, she reveng^dherself on its author, (under 

* Lesle/s ** Defence" was stopped at the printer^ 
in May 1569, before eight leaves of it were printed, 
as we know from Cecil himself. It was now sent 
abroad to be printed. On the 13th of April 1571, 
Charles Baillie was taken at Dover, with certain 
books, in EDglish, for the defence of the Qaeen of 
Scots' honour and title: he was imprisoned and 
racked^ to make him tell all he knew. — Chalmers, 
r. i. p. 351y note. 
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tW pl6a of his be^ig implicated ia the buBinessi 
of the Duke of Norfolk^) who was firjt im-» 
priaoned) and aftearward^ banished. 

** No vindication of Mary/' s^ys the 
vehement, but honest, Whitakert ^^ wasi 9uf<^ 
fered to appear. Many were published 9a 
the Continent, yet none of them durst venture 
upon ikiglish ground : and, at the same t4m% 
• The Detection of Mary^s Doings,' by 
Buchanan, that daring ^ort of fibiieated 
calumny, received every recommendntion thit 
eould be lent to it by {Authority* It was pre<^ 
sented in form to Elizabeth herself. It wai 
circulated with industry by her ministers 
In that period of our government, such ivtificei 
of tyranny would carry a peculiar efficacy with 
them. They could not fail of success. The 
reputation of Mary was assaulted on every 
^de, in vigorous and artful appeals to the 
public. She was debarred from all countar 
app^s in her own defence. 'From the mali- 
cious partiality of mankind] to slander^ th^ 
energy of a vindication is by no means equal 
to the force of an accusation. What, then, 
must be the force 9f the one, when the other 
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s not permitted to aecompany it: when /Aii' 
is suppreaiedy and that is supported by all the 
sxertions of authority in the govemmenti and 
by all the habits of obedience in the people? 
The consequence was very natural* The 
sonnefy, contracts^ and Utters^ were received 
as authentic testimonies of Mary's gijiilt. 
The opinion oi the public became fixed upon 
the point : and a slander that has once gotten 
possession of the general faith, is the vx^ 
difficult of all prejudices to be removed/' 

Thus firmly established, and almost univer* 
sally received, the imputed guilt of the Queen 

• • * ■ 

of Scots became an historical fact : and to doubt 
of her general profligacy of character; of her 
participation in the murder of her husbandt 
parnley ;* of her having, voluntarily^ accepted' 

* The most serious charge against Mary was her, 
contriTiDg of, or coDsentiog to, the murder of het 
husband; and to snbsUotiate^ after they had mann* 
Oactared, this charge, Elizabeth, the Scotch lords, and 
the English ministry, exerted all their efforts. But 
here they were disappointed; for the hearing and 
examination terminated in her excnipation from the 
horrible crime, though the active pains of the Englis^i 
queen, and her councillors, prevented this excuipa* 
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the hand which had executed that murder; 
and, finally, of her having written the sonnetSi 
^, above mentioned, would have been con- 
sidered as a senseless or perverse denial of 
incontrovertible truths. About seventy years 
ago, however, an unexpected light flashed upon 
the blackened character and distorted story 
of the deeply-injured Mary, which dispersed 

tion from becoming the popular opinion. ** The 
nobles of England" (says the Bishop of Ross, short!? 
after the inqairy) **haY^ not only found the said 
Queen innocent and guiltless of the death of her 
husband, but do withal fully understand that her 
accusers were the very contrivers, devisers, praetiiioth 
ers, and workers of the said murder ; and have further, 
also, so much increased, and in such wise renewed, the 
good estimation, and great hope, they always had of 
her, now perfectly knowing her innocence, and thereto 
moved through other princely qt^alities, resplendent 
in her, with many whereof she is much adorned and 
singularly endowed, thatthey have in mostearnestwise 
solicited and intreated that she might be restored 
again to her honour and crown. They have moved 
the said Queen of Scotland, also, that it may please 
ber to accept and like of the most noblest man of all 
[England, between whom and her there might be a 
marriage concluded, to the quieting and comfort 
of both the realms of England and Scotland."— 
Defence, p. 80, 
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doud that had so long hung over the one, 
. shewed the other in its just proportions* 
[n Goodall/* (to avail myself of Whitaker's 
ible exposition,) '^ keeper of the advocate's 
iry at; Edinburgh, stepped forward, with 
murage that seemed tq border upon rashness, 
)rder to prove them (the letters^ sonnets^ 

marriage contracts J forgeries ; and to 
buse the deceived public. He was a man 
r conversant with records. He was^ there- 
, in the habit of referring assertions to 
lorities. He was, also, actuated, perhaps, 
he spirit of party, a3 a party had been then 
led in the nation concerning the point, 
lething more vigorous than the abstracted 

of truth is generally requisite to every 
lous undertaking. But, whatever were his 
ives, his enterprise was honourable, and 
execution powerful. He entered into an 
nination of the papers with considerable 
t. He went through it with considerable 
'ess. He even proved the letters, &c. to 
orgeries, in so clear a manner, that one is 
uished it had never been done before. 
% jihews, indeed, the little attention that 
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had been paid to tbe subjecti in care to sab* 
stantiate, or in zed to destroy, the fundamental 
credit of the whole : and that forms one (H 
those grand discoveries, which must neceM- 
riiy be very rare in the history of imy nation, 
and therefore reflect a peculiar honour to the 
indiridua! who makes them. 

*^ Yet such was the factious Credulity dm 
|irevailing generally in the island, that this 
work, one of the most original md cimvincii^ 
that ever were published, made its wkj very 
slowly among us. Even some of our 6at- 
rate writers presumed to ^et themselves i^ainflt 
it. Dr. RobertsoHf a disciple df the oid 
school of dand^, wrote a formal dissertation 
against it. Even Mr. Hume, who in kisfyrjf 
had learned to think more liberally than the 
Doctor, in some inadental notes to lA 
History of England, still professed and d^ 
fended his adherence to the ancient €iTor ) 
atnd the nation stood sih|>ended between tbft 
authority of great names, and the prejudices tf 
* the m31ion,' on the Dne side ; and a nMr 
name, new arguments, md demonstmtioD en 
the iAket. Then Mr. 2>«fer rose. He 
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geHerall]^ Id^ the sauie ground whieh -Mr. 
GptfdttU had tid^en before Um. He gene^ 
ndfy BUEide Ude of his ivei^Qs. He brightened 
oip HMte^ He dtirengthened others. With 
both) Und i^ith has ^wii, he drove the enemy 
dilt of the &ld. Df\ koberUtm quitted it 
diitecdy* Mn Hume ralUed^ after an interval 
(^ eleven or twelve years* He ndlied with a 
ieeming ferocity of s^irit^ and with a real 
ittibecili^ of exertion. He who never relied 
to an adversary before, now replied to Mr. 
J^HdTf in a note to « new edition of his his- 
tory. He laid himself out fhere in repreaehes 
!^ilst Mvk Tftkr^ and in vindications of 
bfmdelf. But he touched upon the eause of 
Rfary in a single peint only) and his efforts 
ftIF proving in idl were dight in their aim, 
Ited feeble in t^eir exeeulion. Mr. Tytier^ 
titfWever, very properly advanced upon 1dm 
igainy in a postscr^t to a new edition of his 
>wn work; and Mr. Hume retired finally 
KnsSti Dr^ Robertscm. Mr. TgUer deservedly 
^dned great honour by Ae contest. His 
woliL is cmididt argumentativey acute, and 
ingenious : only his success seems to 
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have iDJiu*ed his master's ^putation. Th^ 
■glory was, in no small measure, Mr. GoodaJXi 
own. Yet such is the capriciousness of fame 
conferred by man, that the laurels are stiH 
shading the brow of Mn Tytler^ while the 
original proprietor is almost forgotten. It k 
due to the memory of illustrious masters not 
to let their names be lost in the succeeding 
splendour of their scholars, when a large 
share of that splendour is derived from thi^ 
masters themselves/'* 

To Mr. Tytkr succeeded Dr. Stuart^ as 
the champion of the defamed Mary, in a 
regular history of her reign, drawn from the 
only true source of certain information, g&tUr 
ine original records^ and published about 
forty-five years ago. Not content with, the 
negative advantage of compleatly vindicatix^ 
the innocence of the queen, he gallantly called 
upon the historian, who had given currency to 
the belief of her guilt, to come forward from 
his retreat, and either to justify or retract his 
slanders. ^^ But Dr. Robertson^* obsenrv 

* Whitaker*« Vindicalion of Mary Qaeenof8e0to| 
▼ol.i« Preface. 
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Whitaker» << was too prudent ta accept the 
challenge* He had gained his first honours 
in historical composition from that very history, 
(the History of Scotland). These, indeed, 
had withered on his head; but he might lose 
them entirely, in attempting to freshen them. 
The nation was no longer in that high state 
of faction, in which it stood when he published 
first ; and to retract what he had said, could 
not be expected firom that measure of gene^ 
rosity which ordinarily falls to the state o£ 
man.-'* 

. Amid this deep silence of ^* the accusing 
Bfmtf** another writer called the attention of 
the public, with a sonorous voice, to the 
neglected subject of that unmerited obloquy, 
with which the memory of Marjr had been 
loaded; and in the year 1788f appeared a 
work, entitled, ^^ Mary Queen of Scots vindi- 
cated, by John Whitaker, B. D." It is a 
performance full of biursts of eloquence and 
critical acumen ; not adding to the mass of 
original papers already before the public, but 
tnfting, analyzing, and comparing these docu- 
ments, for the purpose of demonstratingi that 

VOL. 11. o 
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the LETTERS, SONNETS, atld MAURIJiafi G09« 

TRACTS, (which, either in theur subscription 
or m their composition, or in both^ have 
been attributed to the pen of Mary^ and on 
which, principally, had beea founded the 
grievous charges against her honour and 
virtue,) were all villakous forgjbrie8; 
fabricated, to work her ruin and infion j, by 
the Scotch lords confederated agaitut her ; 
and that they were knomn to be suck ty the 
futhless Etizabeth and her abandoned nunist 
terSj at the very time when they proceeded 
upon them as grotmds ^ her first aceumJ&on^ 
and ouxiBary reasons Jbr her final pumA 
ment^ 

• Whitaker, who was of too stem an iaAegnfyli 
r^ard such deliberate violaUQiis of joallea and ktr 
inanity without deep indignatioDy and who woaU 
'* can a spade a spade,'' has not been sparing in th 
vastigation of the principal aetors in tliia sort of 
proto-model of ** fhe Holy Affiance^'* MiirraQr»ia4 
Morton, and Lethington^ &c. and the great Elisa- 
beth, and Burleigh, and Cecil, and Walsingham^ and 
Tbrogmorton, Ac. all come in for a largo shire of 
the most oanstic rebuke ; nor, after tha mmom. of 
iniq^Qity and meannesa whscbhebas devoloped, eao 
we deny the justice with which he has exorcised hii 
Gat-o*-Bine tails on the puppet^ or doubt fhe truth of 
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But the evidence to manifest the isnocefiee 
of Mary, compleat as it mi^t appear to be^ 
was to receive another powerful addition. 
In the year 1818, Mr« Chalmers published 
his ^* life of Mary Queen of Scots, di?awa 
from the State Papers:^' a; woik whkh has 
rendered every fiiture mode or meanii of ex« 

Che proportioDs in which he has drawn the nmireti 
al Uie whole political (antoceini. ** The maiitH 
queen had many jfullants; and her politics were one 
vast system of chicane and wrong to all the nations 
•boat her. Her life was a life of mischief and of 
mtmrg: of mischief to others, in the plots whi(^ she 
wtM alwaya forming against them ; and of misery to 
berselfy in the fears and apprehensions which she was 
always entertaining of them. She was eontinndly 
jfof^og schemes of malignity against them^ froiil 
«ome iiisionary frara of her own coneef ning thenib 
She then changed her visionary into real fears, 
from the jealousies which she conceived of their re- 
taliatmg npon her ; and she was finally oUfged to 
ftfarieate new schemes of mischief againat tirem, 
ibeeaase she was seaaitde that they bad evei^ righi 
to form them."— Wbitaker, vol. !• 27. In shorty she 
.was utterly destitute of the only source of confidence 
and peace z 

' ^ What stioBger hreast-plaile Han a kmrt uniimUdT 
Thrice is ho arm- d that hath his quarrdjust : 
And he bat naked, tho' lock'dap in steel, 

' 'Wlmse^oiiicteivce wMitffj^ittftwircorrapt^ 

O 2 
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culpating this illustrious victim of oppressioa 
utteriy superfluous. 

Admirably qualified as this gentleman is for 
such an investigation, by his intimate acquaint' 
ance with English antiquity, and his familiar 
knowledge of our precious treasure of national 
records ; by his critical sagacity, cool judgment, 
dispassionate love of truth, and generous sym- 
pathy ; every honourable mind will be gratified 
that such an interesting subject should have 
fallen into such competent hands, while everj 
feeling one will rejoice in the consummate abi- 
lity with which he has discussed it, and in the 
compleat triumph which his publication ha^ 
obtained over long-established falsehood, inve- 
terate malignity, and widely-spread error. But 
let this noble volunteer in the cause of M^r^ 
^in himself a host) speak for himself. 

^^ I should never have thought of publishing 
the singular life of the Scottish Queen, if I 
had not convinced myself by my own labours 
and reflections, that she was a calumniated 
woman, and an injured princess ; who was 
innocent of the crimes, which were committed 
by others, and imputed to her by the evil 
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^^rs themselves; who found it no hard 
natter, during the delusive circumstances of 
corrupt times, to cast their own guilt upon^ 
her conduct. Gilumniation became the.great 
object of her ruin, while religion was debased 
iby fanaticism; while domestic faction was 
actuated by criminal ambition; and while 
both religion and faction were inflamed by 
foreign policy, which was itself urged by 
.hatred, imd prompted by malignity. Under 
such circumstances of Maiy's government, 
having for her servants the ambitious, the 
■wicked, and the perfidious, it might have been 
' truly said of her, in Shakespeare's speech, 

< Be tboa an chaste as ice, as pure as snow, 
ThoQ shalt not escape calnmny.' 

*^ The state papers^ both published and 

unpublished, have been ransacked for new 

i documents, in order to establish additional 

.facts ; nor has the labour of years, I trust, 

been bestowed altogether in vain. Many 

old falsehoods will be detected, and many 

new truths will be established. Robertson 

. could not, from the contradictions of the 

contemporary writers, determine what was 
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the reai disease of Dsmley, when he vm$ 
taken ill at Glasgow. It was giren oitt and 
believed to be poison. I have fmmd leUen 
in the Paper-qffice^ which demonstrate that 
he was infected with the small-pox^ whkk 
^enprevculed in that iaxm. This £ict win 
free the queen from many pages of calomny* 
Tlie declaration of French Paris^ who was 
executed as one of the king's murdei-ers^ was 
suj^osedy by some, to be aattsfiuctory. proof of 
the queen^B privity to her husband's death. 
But I have discovered^ in the Paper-qffidi 
the original declaration^ which exhibits iG. 
Buchanan and J. Wood^ pwo busy enemies 
qf the Scottish Queen, in the very act (f 
forging that declaration. This will relieve 
the Calumniated Mary from a whole volume 
of the grossest slander. It is only from the 
state papers that a proper answer can be given 
to the question—^who murdered Damley? 
There are documents in the Paper-^qffiee 
^hich clearly prove that a conspiracy rf 
nobles murdered Damley , but with those 
nobles the queen had no privity , and could 
have no participaOoh in their gtdlt. Con- 
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necting that conspiracy of nobles with the acts 
of PariiameDt^ attainting the three plotters^ 
the enquiry is finally closed, as to the death; 
of Damley, by establishing their guilU and 
evincing the queerCs innocence. In this 
manner, then, may we perceive the truth of 
Shakespeare's remark: 

* Many worthy and chaste dames, thus. 
All guiltless meet reproach.' 

^^From the certainty arising out of this 
wide range over the state papers and statute 
book, another truth results, which is of equal 
importance. The whole document^ which 
were created by the murderers, to connect the 
queen with their cafs-paw (Bothwell), while 
he was connected, as a conspirator, with her 
enemies, are, by the same state papers and. 
statute book, equally proved to ht forgeries. 
Here, then, is another point of great interest 
established in favour of the queen* s innocence. 
They who were guilty of the murder^ may be 
easily supposed to be capable of the forgeiy ; 
and they who were detected in one forgery 
were, very probably, guilty of similar im- 
postures. 
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'^ We now begin to see what has been 
called the Marian Controversy drawing to a 
close ; for the qtieerCs innocence being demon- 
strated^ it becomes equally certain that she 
was innocent of writing such immoral docu- 
ments as the letters, sonnets, and marriage 
contracts, which were itttributed to her by 
the forgers, who had a strong interest in 
casting the guilt from themselves upon her. 
Now both these points of charge being decided 
in favour of the injured queen, by the concur- 
ring authority of the statute-book and the 
state papers, the Marian Controversy here 
must close ; so efficacious are such powerful 
documents, when properly perused, and clearly 
understood. When the Parliament decided 
on the guilt or innocence of whatever partyt 
who is to contend that the highest judicatnie 
was probably mistaken."^ 

It, to what Mr. Chalmers has thus said, 
we add the irrefragable proofs, afforded by hn 
own work, of the forcible seizure, abduction^ 
and actical violation of Mary*s person bg 
Bothxvell, with the privity, consent, and 

'^ Chalmers, Pref. vol. i. page 11. 
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co-operation of the confederated lords ; of 
her compulsory marriage with the ruffian 
who had robbed her of her honour ; together 
with the demonstration of ihe forgery of the 
sonnets, letters, and marriage contracts^ 
established by Mr. Whitaker, we must not 
only become proselytes to her cause ourselves, 
but feel compelled to believe, that nothing but 
a confusion of the understanding, or a strange 
obliquity of sentiment, can prevent a similar 
conviction in the minds of others. In fact, 
before the tribunal of truth and common sense, 
' Mary stands not merely acquitted of crime, but 
acquitted with honour ; and though the plot 
^ against her life and fame was fatally successful 
with respect to its first object, and availed in 
its detestable purpose, for two centuries, as it 
regarded the second end, yet there can be 
little doubt, that from henceforth, with all the 
equitable, candid, and well-informed, the 
Queen of Scots will be as highly esteemed for 
her intellectual endowments, rare accomplish- 
ments,* noble quajities, and personal virtues^ 

* The elegant Mary Stuart set a bright exanple {o 
ber subjects. Not oeotented with Hghtand graceful 
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as she will be deeply commiserate for her 
unmerited sufferiugs and untimely fate*^ 

accotnplisluneDts, witk wbidi the court of Catherine 
de Medieis couid supply her, she studied the dead 
languages; and, at a yery early age» astonished the 
king and court, by pronouncing an oration, composed 
by herselfy in classical Latin. Her skill in poetry 
was great; and her elegiac compositions truly affecting. 
-^ -Andrews* Con tin. Henry's Hist. Eng.T.xiy. p*95. 

* A most pathetic and interesting account of tbe 
circumstances which attended the decapitation of 
Mary, is given in Mr. Chalmerses admirable Life of 
"that Queen, v. i. p. 461, et infra. It concludes with 
this libtle affecting aoecd^te:^" When thejr were 
abdut to remoYc tbe body of this unfortunate quern, 
her little dog, which had followed her to the scaffold 
unobserved, amidst more striking objects, was found 
under her clothed, which could not be gotten forth 
but by force, and afterwarde would not depart from 
the dead corpse, but went and laid down between her 
head and shoulders, a thing diligently noticed.— 
(Heal's Narrative.)" The following particulars, from 
the same author, evince with what rancour and male- 
volence Elizabeth pursued that victim to the latest 
hour of her existence, which she had eyed with so 
much envy and malignity through life. '* I'he health 
vf the Scottish Queen now began to fail, owing (o 
confinement, want of air, and want of exercise, 
which were aggravated by daily vexation. 
' " In the midst of such dehility, the two Houses of 
Parliauieut, owing to the intrigues of Burleigb, 
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It is mucli to be regretted that a writer so* 
sensible and elegant » and a man so celebrated 
and amiable, as the late Dr. Robertson, should, 
in his History of Scotland, have given currency 

passed an Act of attainder against the captive qneen. 
Bat what was this to the Act of ParKament, which 
owing to the same intrigues, was made to entrap that 
imprisoned princess? On this Act she was tried for 
her life, owing to the machinations of Elizabeth's 
ministers; and, after defending herself against so many 
itatesmen and lawyers, with self-possession, Icnow* 
ledge, and yigonr, was she condemned to die» It was 
he Tice and villany of £lizabetb which dictated the 
guilty letter of Walsingham and Davidson ; and Paulet 
ind Dmry intimating Elizabeth's wish that some 
ray might be found by themto shorten the life of thi$ 
meeji. Beyond this, the wickedness of Elizabeth 
iould not easily go : but Elizabeth,, andher ministers,, 
fid go one step farther. At the beginning of February 
686 —7, they spread reports that the Papists had 
[red LondoQ^ and that the Queen of Seets had 
scaped. They e^en carried their artifices so fai*, as 
send out precepts of hue and cry. for retaking the 
kattish Queen^ Of this singular faci there can be 
o doubt.. But, it may well be asked».0B what foqnda-; 
on were these .falselioods raised ? The only answer/ 
an.be,. that as tlie incitement of Paulet and Drury. 
y diorten the life of the. Queen of Scots^ haci failed^ 
lere was another attempt, by the s^me ministers, to* 
iise universal iudignatioo against the unfortunate 
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to the lieiiioiis dnrgei aeumfc Mary, bj 
iileiitifyiiig the fictitioiis cucnimliiices on 
which they were founded with the red eients of 
her life. It was a diagrMefiil a cco miiMnlatio n 
to popolar prcjodioe ; abnencrifiee of troth 
and humanitj to party spirit. Hie ^ daamiii^ 
proofs'' of the calumnies fidviGated agamat her 
lepntation were within his leadi: he had 
Idsnre and industry to search; sagacitj to 
apfM'eciate; and judgment to determine on the 
weight of their authority, and the fbroe of their 
eridence. But the public voice was against 
her; and the historian preferred pc^larity to 
honour. Such treatment* howeirer, of posAu- 
mous character is not without great culpability. 
The fair fame of those who are no more, is i 
sacred thing; and to criminate them without 
full proof of their guilt, is both mean and 

qaeen, that, in tbe midst thereof a popalvr tonmlt 
might arise, which, bj one ontrageons stroke, might 
close her life for ever. Bat they were again disap- 
pointed in obtaining the assassination of the Qaeen of 
Scots. When she fell nnder the axa of Elisabetb, 
the sarronnding multitude *' sighed and sorrowed,** 
saitli Camden : the Earl of Kent, on that oceasioOi 
alone shewed his fanaticism and fury.**— >Ib. p. 484. 
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inequitable — mean, because the accused are 
disabled from replying to the charge— ine- 
quitable, inasmuch as the first rule of justice 
demands that there should be no condemnation 
without an opportunity of defence. How- 
ever objectionable the axiom may be, ''de 
mortuis nil nisi bonum,** substitute vertm 
for the last word, and its authority is not to 
be contravened. 

That Hume should have taken the same 
side of the question, with respect to the crimi- 
nal conduct of Mary, was to be expected from 
his literary character and opinions ; but the 
influence of his authority is limited, compared 
with the extent of the sanction of Robertson^s 

• 

name. Hume's historical unfaithfulness, and 
insufficiency for the task he had undertaken^ 
are now notorious ; his aversion to the necessary 
investigation of original documents; his 
neglect of the means and opportunities of 
accurate information; and his contempt of 
that important part of the historian's duty, 
th^ weighing of evidence, and the comparison 
of authorities. But his History was intended 
to be the vehicle of hb opinions,^ political and 
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(in some measure) speculative ; these were in 
unison with the temper of the public ; and his 
object was attained in the immediate favourably 
reception of his work. Mr. Hume's fame and 
authority, however, are now on the decline. 
The more austere taste of the present time^ 
requires truths rather than ingenwty^ia histOi- 
rical composition. Here the candidate for 
celebrity must now be exact in his informatioDi 
as well as sagacious or original in his remarks : 
nor will the pure and polished style be accepted 
any longer as an equivalent for careless error, 
or wilful misrepresentation. For instances of 
Mr. Hume's negligent inaccuracies,^ (who, 9& 
Mr. D'Israeli informs us, wrote iiis work 
lolling on a sqfa^J and perverse violations of 
truth, see Brodie's Hist, of the British empire, 
V. i. passim, 1822; Henry's Hist. Eng. v«. xii. 
p. 403. 



Buchanan. 



The baseness^ ingratitude, and malignity of 
this man, one . of the most elegant scholars, 
and the finest Latin writer c^ the age, deserve 
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partieular consideration. H9, who had faee^ 
the tutor and friend of Mary; who had shared 
her confidence, and tasted largely of her 
Jiounty ;.wiio had eulogized her in prints at the 
head of his book of psahns, and had actually 
been indebted to her for his jife, if we may 
believe Brantome ( Eloge de Marie StmrtJ-^r 
this man) we repeat^ bought by the o&rs and 
gi&» pf the confederate lords, and the allure- 
me^ts of Elizabeth, became the pander of 
Mfir^s accusers, and the execrable tool of 
the English Queen in the infamous plot, which 
Tfras first to rob his own sovereign of her fame, 
and, ultimately, of her life. To. her defamatiop 
h^ prostituted his History, by broadly accusing 
Mary of a criminal intercourse with JElizzio^ 
which no other contemporary writer dared tp 
advance; (Scot. Hist« p. S4Q — 314;) an^ 
against l^er he published liis scurrilous work 
ipalled Eclaircissement ; of which Varillas 
says, *^ Buchanan's History of Scotland is not 
the worst of his works against Mary; there is 
another, to whiclii he durst not set his name» 
more satirical, beyond all comparii^on, than thp 
other. It is written in French, and printed at 
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Rochel, in 15J9. For filth and foul language, 
no book I ever saw conies near it ; and the 
single passage of the pretended lewdness of 
Queen Mary Stuart, countenanced and imi- 
tated by her maid of honour, MademoUeUe 
de RereSf falls little short of those of the 
ancient and modern authors who have taken 
the greatest liberty in defiling their readers' 
imagiiiation. — Histoire de PHeresie^ tom.i. 
pref. But these venomous productions of 
Buchanan's pen did not satisfy the malignity 
of his employers, nor bound his own turpitude* 
'He completed his share of the villany in 
which he had become an agent, by actually 
going into England, and deposing against his 
former friend and protectress, in the scandalous 
investigation which was there instituted against 
lier. — Ibid. Profligate, however, as Buchanan 
was in principle, and debauched in [Huctice, 
(for his propen3ity to wine and women h 
mentioned by more than one writer,) he seems 
not to have escaped, at the close of life, those 
pangs of remorse which usually follow the 
drama of accomplisrhed guilt; for Camden 
tells us, << that he often blamed himself in the 
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presence of tbe King, (James VI.) Tvhose 
preceptor he was, tliat he had drawn so 
virulent a pen against so deserving a queen, 
and wished, when he was dying, that he might 
&ave a little time left, to take off the stains' 
which his slanders had thrown upon her, by 
wtnessmg the truth even with his own blood: 
but that (as he said) would be to no purpose, 
because his age would make people think that 
he doated." — ^Ann. Eliz. 1567f initio* See, 
idso, ib. 1584, p« 410* To manifest the 
infamy of Elizabeth, in her treatment of the 
Queen of Scots, and the disgusting ineannesses 
to which she descended, for the mortificatioii 
of a woman who had excited her invetettit^ 
liatred, merely because she possessed those 
graces of mind and body to which the English 
queen had no pretensions, it may be mentioned, 
she not ^only directed that Buchanan's libels 
should be conveyed to Mary in the placd 
of her confinement, but made her minister 
write to Walsingham, the English ambas- 
sador at Paris, to introduce the same 
defamatory works to the French king and 
his counsellors, in order to lessen their esteem 
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for Mary's person, and the interest which they 
felt in her caase. ** To many arguments 
which Walsingham was to use to the King of 
France^ to dissuade him from taking purt 
with the imprisoned Queen of Scots, it was 
thusadd^: and here it were not amiss tq 
have divers of Buchanan's tittle Latin bookSf 
to present^ if need b^ to the king, as Jhm 
yourself^ and likewise to some qf ike oOier 
noblemen qf his council; for they will serve 
to good effect to disgrace her^ which musth 
doneb^ore oilier purposes can be attained/''^ 
Chalpoers's life of Mary, v. i« p« 350,. note. 
Can there be any thing more coaclusive int 
proof g£ the ine£&ble turpitude of EUzabeth 
than such a proceeding as this, authenticated 
by an ea^isting original document? or any 
thing that could more clearly evidence the 
criminal servility of her counsellors, who 
have been generally considered and panegy* 
lised as some of the greatest and most able 
ministers that ever existed? So much for 
poUtical moratity! 
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Profane Popish Superstitions. 

• * 

A curious and animated description is given 
in the novel of the Abbot, of a . pantomimip 
farce performed in the great church of the 
monastery of Kennaquhair, by a party of the 
villagers of that place and neighbourhood.* 
The accountisintroducedbytheseobservations* 
<< Few readers can be ^orant that at aigi 
early period, and during the plenitude of her 
power, the church of Rome not only connived 
at, but even encouraged, such satumalian 
licenses, as the inhabitants of Kennaquhair 
and the neighbourhood had now in hand ; and, 
that the vulgar^ on such occasions, were pot 
onljr permitted, but encouraged, by a number 
of gambols, sometimes puerile and ludicrQUS, 

* Stnbbes^ in bis ^ Ansiomie of Abnsps^^ iftde« 
servedij severe upoa these aboiiiiDaUoiis» whose scene 
of action was the church. ** Then haye they their hobby 
horses, their dragons, and other antiques, together 
with their bawdy pipers, and their thaoderiogdram- 
mers, to strike up the devil's dance withal — ^tbeir 
pipers piping, their bells jingling, their handkerchiefs 
fluttering about their heads like madmen, their hobby- 
horses and other monsters skirmishing among the 
throng/'— P. 67. 
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sometimes immoral and profane, to indemnify 
themselves for the privations and peruMn 
imposed upon them on other occasions. But 
of all other topics for burlesque and ri^cule; 
the rites of the church were most frequent; 
and, strange to say, with the approbation (f 
(he clergy themselves.** 

A reference to the early historical records 
of corrupted Christianity will, we apprehend, 
furnish an origin for these licentious practiMy 
somewhat different to that which is aboie | 
adverted to by the accomplished aathor^ Tk | 
£u^, indeed, appears to be, that, as soon aslfe 
christian faith became the reli^on of the static 
the clergy, anxiously desirous of multiplyhi|[ 
proselytes, and acquiring a permanent in* 
'fluence over the minds of those they shoofl 
convert, adopted the base policy of aooom* 
modating the christian ordinances to the 
ancient pagan ceremonies; and of encouraging 
the continuance of certain heathen practiceif 
(utterly inconsistent with the reasonaUeneii 
and purity of the gospel,) to which the new 
converts had been attached by inveterate use. 
Aware of the powerful effect produced upon 
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the imagination of the gco98 and vulgar by a 
pompous, shewy, and busy ritual, they readily 
opened the door of the christian church for 
admission of the processions, and tapers^ . and 
choral services} the glittering ornaments, and 
aplendid paraphernalia, of the heathen temple. 
The structures raised for polytheistic worship, 
were converted into christian basiUccB: and the 
days dedicated to the gods of classical mytho- 
Ipgy were consecrated to christian saints and 
inartyrs, who had obtained the posthumous 
honours of popish canonization* To these 
accommodations to the passions and prejudices 
of the gentile converts, the Roman Catholic 
clergy added an adoption of some of the 
headien festal anniversaries; and as that of 
ih6 Saturnalia would be most popular with thb 
.lower orders, because it reversed, for a short 
period, the conditions of master and slave, and 
gsve a temporary right to those who were im 
thialdom and poverty, to lord it over their 
tyrants and oppressors, the politic priesthood 
cafefully cherished this ancient usage, not as 
an indemnification for the privations and 
.j^^noif^^ , imposed upon the, canaille at Qther 
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jeasonjy but becflitte tiiey peiteked tkat to rob 
them of a privilege which thdy had enynyei 
from the remotest astiqwty, and whicfh w» 
invaluable to them from its peculiar eharacteri 
would prove an eflfeetnal bar to the pi ' ogw i 
ef proselyttnUy and and final establiabniaitt of 
their own spreading popularity, ancl increafiDg 
aggrandisement.* Nay, what is more, they 

* The Roman Satumatta were, latterl j» proloogel 
to a week's debauchery and foUj. It was towards tk 
tlose of December, that all^the town was in uuuml 
molion, and the chikteBneirerj where invoking: SaMa 
Nothing was now to be seen bat tables spread ont for 
feasting s and nothing to be heard bnt shoots of 
merriment All business was dismissed, and none it 
work but oooks amd cenfeetioaers : no aecowt «f 
'expenses was to be kept; andr it appears,, tbatoae 
tenth part of a man's income was to be appvoj^ated 
to this jolU^ty. All exertion of inind and body wii 
forbidden, except for the purposes of reoreatioa; 
nothing to ba read or recHed, wkiidft did not piannb 
mirth, adapted to the seasodi and the place. The 
slaves were allowed the utmost freedom of raillerj 
and truth with their masters, (Horace, fib. xU sat 7,) 
aittbg with them at taUe, dressed in Ibsir alettes; 
.playing all soi^ of tricks ; telling them of their CmiIU 
to their faces, which they smutted. The skves were 
imaginary kings, as, indeed, a lottery determined 
their rank, and as their masters attendiDd them r wfcesr 
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oflPered their own isacred fabrics as the theatres 

ever it bflppened that thesD performed their office* 
clamsilty, doubtless with some recollection of their 
oiwn misdemeaDours, the slaves made their masters 
leap into, the water head foremost. No one was 
allowed to be an^ry ; and be who was plajed on, if he 
loved his own comfort^ would be the first to laugh. 
Glasses of all sizes were to* be ready ; and all were 
to drink where and what they chose t none but the 
flumt skilful musibians and tomblera wars le perfenu; 
Cmt those people are worth nothing at all, unliess 
thej are exquisite, as the Saturnalian laws decreed. 
iDancingy and singing, and shouting, and carrying a 
female musician thrice round on their shouktorff, 
•eeompanied bj every grotesque hnmour which they 
imagined, were indulged in that short week, which- was 
to repay the many in which their masters had revenge 
for the reign of this pretended equality. Another 
euatam prevailed iat this season : the priesta performed 
ikeir sacrifices to 8atnrabare-^aded» which Pitiscus 
explains, in the spirit of this extraordinary institution, 
at designed to shew that time discovers, or, as in the 
present case of the bare-headed priests, uncovers all 
Aiogs.-^D'Iflraeli'sCim lit first series* v. iii. p.SM, 
.edit. 1817* Some remnants of this feast are still to 
be found in RomanCatholiccountries,*particularly in 
Portugal, although the time of exercising such licence 
la cbaoged fromi Chrkitams to> Shrove^Tuesday. On 
Ihis day the liberties taken by the lower orders V> wards 
.their superiors are much in the spirit of the ancient 
Saturnalia. 



on which these Saturnalian sports should b^ 
performed ; and, during the Christmas-tide, 
(the period when the ancieot heathen feast 
was held.) admitted into the cathedrals and 
churches a rabble rout of vulgar masqueraden 
and wassailers; who, personating beasts, 
monsters, and other characters of various 
descriptions, indulged in every violation of 
order and decency ; committed the most abo- 
minable excesses ; travestied the most solemn 
tervices of religion ; and profaned in all pos* 
sible ways the consecrated piles. 

The twofold charge against the Romisk 
clergy, of thus assimilating the forms and 
services of the Christian faith to the classial 
ritual, and of encouraging the popular ridiciik 
of sacred ordinances and religious edifices bj 
their own example^ is, it must be allowed, an 
accusation of a very heinous nature: but, 
.unhappily) it is too satisfactorily authenticated, 
to admit of a doubt of its being justly 
directed against them. With respect to the 
first feature of this double reproach, its proofs 
are notoriously afforded by the Romisk 
calendar itsdif, where many of their saints' 



aniiivemries will be .found to occur on the 
very daya which were anciently commemoni- 
dve of deities and demigods and heroes ; and 
most of its periodical feasts, with their peculiar 
ceremonies, will appear (from the same autho- 
rity) to be fixed on the periods for the cele- 
bration of certain ancient pagan feistivals ; the 
formalities of which were also imitated, by 
;he introduction of hes^then practices into 
;he Christian services appointed for those 
xcsaixms. 

. In the . Gemma Aniw/ce it is confessed, says 
Mr. Turner, that the processions with lighted 
tapers, on the Furificatioaof the Virgin Mary, 
0va8 adopted from the custom of the pagans ; 
who, in the same mpnth, always went about 
^heir cities with lights. 

The feast of. St. .Peter ad Vincula.was 
ii3tituted to supersede a splendid pagan 
lestival, celebrated every year on that d^y, . to 
^(HXiBpiemorate the victory of Augustus over 
Anthony at Actium. 

Ttie feast of St. Peter Epularum was ano- 
iher competition ; a day in February, on which 
;lie pagans brought banquets to the tombs of 
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their parents, ivhich, diey bdieved, their 
demons or manes tonsumed daring the ia^fat: 
and, ivhen Gregory the Great sent misaoii- 
aries into England, to convert its inhabitants 
to chri^ianity, he directed them to humour tk 
coTSvertSf by giving some of their superstitiomi 
a christian applic&tion. In his letter to 
Miletus, he advises him to let their idolatrous 
temples r^mau, biitptirified by holymter; 
and as they were accustomed to sacrifice oxea 
to their idols, he recommends the misBionBriefl^ 
that huts of boughs of ti^eciB should be made 
round tliese temples, turned into churdies, 
and their joyous festivals should be celefafiteil 
there, but on the birth-day of the saint whoie 
relics were in the church ; so thatitey ahenlcl 
kill animals not to the devil, but ttd knidCM 
Dei (to the praise rf'God).^ 

• Bist. Eng. ii. 308. Da Calige Gloss, ii. 401. 
Bede, 1. 1. o. SO, p. 71. Mosheim 'Ecc. HUt t.9. 
And partictthrly Dr. MiddlMon's <'l.ettor fira* 
Rome, shewing the exact conformHj between PopeiJ 
and Paganism ; or the religion of tlie {^resent Romsbs |q| 
to be derived entirely from that of their beaUien an 
cestors/* qtiaito, 1729; wbere'thTsdOrioiiB snlijeet 
fally, k»nMclIy, and'ttiNmswerably'dittDassed. Hf* 
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But tbe criminal conduct of the Romieh 
clergyi as far as it regarded these unjustifiable 
endeavours at proselytism, popularity, and 
influence, did not terminate with a mere assi« 
milatioa of Christianity to Paganism } they 
carried their turpitude to the almost incre* 
dible extreme of inviting the multitude, by 
ihdr own example^ to ** think scorn*' of all 
things sacred, and to ridicule the most solemn 
rites of the christian religion* For this abomi- 
nable purpose several feasts were established, 
very early in the P^^ <;bur<;h \ such as the 

Middleton conclades bis fetter with this remark: 
^ But 'tis now high time for me to conclade, being per- 
suaded, if I do not flatter mjself too mnch, that I have 
anflteientlj made good what I first undertook to prove 
— 4MI exad. amfermUf^ or Mmiformity, rather, of wor- 
ship between Popery a^dPagmniim; for whils(, as I 
liavo shewn above, we see Uie present people of Rome 
woirshipping at this day, in the same temples, at the 
same altars, sometimes the same images, and always 
with the same ceremonies, as the old Romans, they 
most have more charity, as well as skill in distingnisb- 
iog, than /pretend to, who can absolve them from thb 
same crime of superstition and idolatry with their 
pagan ancestors*' — Psge 70. See also Slant's Ves- 
tiges of Ancient Manners in Italy and Sicily, 18i23. 

p2 



feast of the innocents, the feast oVfooU, the 
feast of the ass, &c. ; the two latter of which, 
as being most remarkable, deserve to be par- 
ticularly described. 

The feast offovls was observed with the 
following mock solemnities.* 

A bishop or archbishop havixtg been 'cor- 
secrated, with numberless buffooneries, in the 
cathedral of the monastery where the fea'st 
was held, he publicly, but in the most ridi- 
culous way, bestowed his benediction upon the 
people arid monks who were assembled to 
receive it. The clergy then proceeded to 
the performance of the sacred rites, havmg 
first disguised themselves in pantomimic 
dresses, and covered - their faces either with 
hideous masks or various sorts of paint. The 
prayers were'parodied ; the hymns travestied; 
the altar was made a gaming-table ; and the 
genuflexions, prostrations, &c. were performed 
in a way to excite convulsive peals of laughter. 
Mass being finished, the whole troop, ciergj 

* Memoires pour ser?ir k rHistoire de la F^te des 
Fous, qui ce faisoit autres fois dans plutiiears E^lites; 
par M. da Tilliot; k Lausaune, et k Genive^ 4Ur. 174I* 
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9iid coi^pegation, sallied out into the street f 
where they ran, leaped, danced, tMmbled,. 
^tripped themselves nearly naked, or assumed 
the dress of women, or the forms of monsters; 
personated madmen or buffoons j and practised 
every extravagance that an unbridled and 
vicious &ncy could suggest. Sometimes they 
shaved their heads, in honour of the bishop of 
fools } the vicars of the church gambolling 
faiefore him in the procession, playing on 
dirums, fifes, tongs, pokers, and fire-shovels, 
f nd carrying large paper lanterns, on which 
were painted images the most ridiculous and 
obscene. At other times, the mock bishop or 
archbishop, having put on his full pontificals, 
marched solemnly towards the episcopal throne, 
followed by his almoner with a cope over 
his shoulders, and a pillow upon his head 
instead of a bonnet j took his seat ; received 
the honours usually paid to the mitre ; and 
assisted at the profaned services of the church. 
These being completed, the almoner called 
^oud for silence, siletet silete, silentium 
habete; to which the choir replied, Deo 
£ratias» The a^utorium was then pro- 
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noanced by the prelate of fools, and followed 
by his benediction ; when his almoner pro- 
ceeded to di^ribnte the burlesque indulgences 
which had been prepared for the occasion, 
couched in the following terms : << In behalf 
of the Lord Bishop : May heaven give you 
the liver disease, with a basket full of pardons, 
scurf on your skin, and an itching beard. 
His lordship further bestows on yon the 
toothe-ache in all plenty; and to his other 
bounties adds the gift of a red tail." The 
ceremonies of the day included, also, distinct 
dances by the priests, deacons, clerks, and 
sub-deacons, as well as a chaunted service, 
called the prose qffools^ In the year 1444, 
(and strange that the discovery was not made 
before,) this feast was perceived to be both 
abominable in itself, and injurious to religion 
and morality, and as such was denounced 
before the assembly of the Soi1)onne« But it 
found its earnest defenders, and that, too, 
amongst the clergy \ who did not blush to urge 
these argument's in its support — that their 
ancestors, who were grave and reverend men, 
had always kept that feast, and could they 
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have better examples ? Besides, said they, 
the foUy which is natural to u^, and seems 
to he borii wijth us» is dijsjsipated by this 
exhihtrating aonual recreatiop« Wiae-barrels 
woukl bursty if we did not relieve theoi with 
vent-holes; and main is but an ilUhooped 
barrel, which the potent wine of wisdom 
would certainly crack, if it were to ferment 
in uninterrupted devotion ; we must, there- 
fore, occasionally give it air, that it may not 
be spiltji lost, and profitless. 

The feast of the 055 (or asses) exceeded, if 
possible, the anniversary of fools in absurdity; 
included impieties of a still more startling 
description ; and, f^s if intended to be a 
complete burlesque on Christianity, was cele- 
brated on the birth-day of our Blessed Lord. 
Du Cange gives us a list of all the lessons and 
hymns which were read and chaunted in 
mock devotion on this occasion ; and Mr* 
Mjllin has obliged the public with an account 
of it^ fix>m a missal composed by an Arch- 
bishop of Sens, who died in 1 S2S. We may 
abridge the services and ceremonies as follows. 
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On tKe ete of the day appointed fiir tiie' 
celebration of the feast; before' tiie'commdioe- 
meni of vespers, the clergy went in procefidon 
to the door of the cathedral; where two cho- 
risters were stationed, singing in a minor key, 
or rather with a squeaking voice, these monk- 
iidi lines : 

Lax hodi^, lax letitiae, me jadice, tristis 
Qaisqais erit, i^emotendos erit, solemnibiis istte. 
Sicat hodi^9 procal invidiaB, j^rocol omnia moesta* 
Laeta Tolant, qaicanqae celebret asinaria festa. 

Light to-day! the ligfit of joj— 

I banish etery sorrow; 
Wherever foaad, be it expell'd 

From oar solemnities to-morrow. 
Away be strife and care 

From every anxious breast ; 
And all be joy and glee 

In those who keep the asses' feast. 

After this anthem, two canons were dis* 
patched to fetch the ass, and to conduct him 
to the table, at which the great chaunter was 
seated, whose duty it was to read the order of 
the ceremonies, and the names of those ap- 
pointed to take any part in them* The 
animal, clad in precious priestly ornaments. 
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ivas solemnly conducted into the middle of 
the choir ; during which procession, an hymn 
was sung in a major key, of which the first 
and last stanzas follow. 

Orientis partibus 
Adventabit asinaa 
Pnlcber et fortissimua, 
Sarcinis aptissimus. 
Hezl Sire Ane! Hez, Sec* 

Amen dicjis, Asine! 
Jam satias de gramine; 
Amen, Amen; iiera, 
Aspernare Vetera. 
Hez ! Sire Ane 1 Hez, &c. 



From the conn try of tbe East 
Came tbis strong and handsome beast ; 
This able ass, beyond compare^ 
Heavy loads and packs to bear. 
Huzza! Seignior Ass! Hazzal 



* This chorins waa a mdch more animated and 

aonorouK roar than a common hozza^ or " three times 

' three;** being an nnited endeavenr, in clergy and laily > 

( to imitate, as kmdiy as possible, the braying of tht 
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Amen bray, most bonour'd Ass ! 
Sated now wUh grain and grass ; 
Amen repeat. Amen replj^ 
And disregard antiquity. 
Huzza ! Seignior Ass ! fiuzea ! 

After this had been sung, the oflBce began 
by the singing of an anthem in the most dis- 
cordant manner possible. The office itself 
lasted the whole night, and part of the next 
day J a Aapsody of whatever was sung in the 
course of the year kt the appro|)riated fes- 
tivals, forming together the strangest and 
most ridiculous medley that can be conceived. 
As it was natural to suppose that the choristers 
and congregation should feel athirst in so long 
a performance, wine was distributed in no 
sparing uum-ner. The signal for that part of 
the ceremony was an anthem, commencing 
conductus ad pocuhm, &c. " brought to the 
goblet,'' &c. 

The first evening after vespers, the grand 
chaunter of Sens headed! the jolly band in the 
street, preceded l)y an enormous lantern. A 
vast theatre was prepared for their reception, 
before the church, where they performed not 
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the most decent interludes. The singing and 
dancing were concluded by throwing a pail of 
water on the head of the great chaunten 
T^Y then returaed to the church to begin the 
morning office ; and, on that occasion, several 
received on their naked bodies a number of 
pails of water. At the respective divisions 
of the service, great care was taken to supply 
the ass with drink and provender. In the 
middle of it, a signal was givei^ by the anthem, 
cenductus ad hidoSj &c., ^* brought to the 
sport,'^ and the ass was conducted into the- 
nave e£. the church, where the people^ mixe^, 
with the elergy, danaed round him^ and 
strove to imitate bis braying. When the- 
dan^sing was over, the ass was brou^t back 
-again into the choir, where the clei^y termif^ 
Tiated the festival. 

The vesperspf the second day Gonelu^Ddwith 
an invitation to dinner, in theibrmof ananthem, 
like the rest, conductus ad prandhmif &c.» 
^ brou^t to the dinner ;" and the festival con-^ 
eluded with the repetition of sknikr jtheatrieals 
to tho^ which had taken place the day before.*^ 

• Tttrner'8 Hist. Bug, v, ii. p. 308 f note). 
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The mind is quite appalled, when it ceii* 
templates scenes of such horrid impietyi 
loathsome turpitude, and inconceivable absur- 
dity, as those we have described : and equally 
astonished ipust it be to learn, that they- dis- 
graced the christian church till the sixteenth 
century. Nor will its disgust or wonder be 
lessened, when it reflects that the ministers 
of the christian religion (and those of the 
highest dignity in' the church, popes and 
cardinals, archbishops and bishops, abbots and 
priors) were the persons who invented and 
patronised these profanations. They had not 
the plea of ignorance to offer as an excuse for 
the adoption and practice of such awful 
abominations ; for almost all the learning of 
the times was in their hands ; and their con- 
sciences must have been convinced^ that these 
rites of Belial were in total opposition to the 
pure and rational law of Christ ; thiat the 
doctrines, promises, and sanctions of the 
uncorrupted gospel were sufficient, of them- 
selves, if presented to mankind in their native 
simplicity, beauty, and truth, both to' convert 
the unenlightened to the christian faith, and 



to keep them steady Jn the practice of its pre- 
cepts. But such proselytism as this was not 
the object of the Romish hierarchy • it aimed 
at an unresisted domination over the minds and 
consciences of mankind ; which could only 
(or at least more speedily) be effected by 
sacrificing to their prejudices; flattering their 
passions; mdulging their evil propensities; 
and lowering the proffered faith to the gross 
and vicious standard of vulgar feeling.* It 
was this carnal principle ; this lusting after an 
influence, which blasts and degrades wherever 
it prevails ; that gave rise to all the horrid 

' * Even children were permitted to deride the offices 
and dignities of the church. Here (in England) vtire 
bad (says Mr. D'Israeli) onr boy huliop^ a legitimate 
descendant of this family of foolery. On St. Nicholas's 
day, a saint who was the patron of children, the boy 
bishop with his miirapafva and a long crozier, attended 
by his schoolmates, as his diminutive prebendaries, 
assumed the title and state of bishop. The child-bishop 
preached a sermon, and afterwards, accompanied by 
his attendants, went about singing, aiitl collecting his 
' pence. To such theatrical processions, in collegiate 
bodies, Mr. T. Warton attributes the custom, still 
existing at Eton, of ^omgad montem. — Cur. of Lit. v. 
iii. p. 261, edit. 1817. See, also, Warton*s Hist. Eng. 
'Poetry, for mueh curioas information on this subjeoC. 
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deformities, in former tiroes, which we have 
just presented to the reader ; and which has 
produced, in later days, the trampling on the 
Cross by the Jesuits in Japan; and their 
accommodating, in China, the services of the 
christian worship to the rites of Confucius. 
Kor, when we look calmly and philosophically 
at what is now passing in the countries around 
us, can we flatter ourselves that this principle 
has discontinued its activity, or ceased to 
operate upon the minds of mankind. The 
leaven is still at work,' though more silently 
and cautiously than heretofore: and con- 
stituted as the Popish Church is, must con- 
tinue to swell and heave as long as such an 
ecclesiastical fabric exists. With a head which 
boasts itself, and is declared by its adherents 
to be, infallible ; with a priesthood dead to the 
perception of social sympathies and domestic 
charities, by a chilling vow of celibacy, and 
consequently more intensely devoted to that 
church, to which they have sacrificed some of 
the best feelings of the heart, and some of the 
dearest relatioils of life : armed with excom- 
munications and indulgences ; anathemas and 
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absi^utiens; damnatoiy powers, and excul- 
patory masses, the Roman Catholic religion is, 
even in these enlightened times, the most 
active and tremendous moral agent in the 
world. Happy are those regions which have 
liberated themselves from its thraldom ; broken 
<*its bonds ; cast away its cords ;'' and regained 
that *Miberty, wherewith Christ hath made 
them free :" and wise will they be, as they 
are happy, if they carefully preserve those 
barriers, which curb its growth, check its 
influence, and prevent it from exercising its 
former terrible potency under their own 
favoured skies. With ^every feeling in unison 
with a wide and liberal toleration^ the reflecting 
British Protestant — (devoted, and rationally 
devoted to the reformed faith which he pro- 
fesses; to the mild modification of kingly 
government under which he lives ; to the equal 
i^hd well-administered laws which guard his 
perscHi and his properl^y ; and to the Consti- 
tution which protects htm in the rational 
enjoyment of the rights of both)— will still be 
inclined to consider Cathcrlic emancipation (as 
far as it concern his own country) in the lighl: 
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of an exception to the general rule : and 
when he revefts to the history of the popish 
church in England ; to its atrocities and 
frauds ; its open persecutions, and secret 
intrigues ; its degrading superstitions, and 
exclusive pretensions ; and observes that the 
same spirit still animates its operations, 
wherever it is dominant, or struggling for 
dominion; he will hesitate to remove *Ube 
partition wall" which protects his own sacred 
inclosure from the ravages of the spoiler, lest, 
haply, should he be guilty of such rashness, 
he might have to deplore it when too late, with 
the regrets of the foolish Corydon : 






Ehen ! qBid yolui misero mibi? floribus austrnm 
PerditaSy et Uqnidis tmniisi fontibas apros !'** 



• II is gratifyiog to find that the above remark, on 
a subject of much difficulty and delicacy, coincides with 
the convictions of so liberal, learned, and enlightened 
a divine, as the Rev. Thos. Falconer, M. D. of Bath *» 
who, in the conclusion of bis '* probationary discoursed' 
.to his Bampton lectures, (preached 5th Not. 1808,) 
Jias the following happy observation : *' We do not, 
with decorous affectation, condemn a persecuting 
spirit, whilst we teach that there are cases where it 
is a duty, and persons who are the appropriate abjecU 
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>f it; but wc teach that it is so far from resembling a 
luty, that it is a Tiolation of all others^ and most 
ontrary to the nature of every thing which pretends 
o be religion. If» however, npon the most exact 
cmtiny^ it should appear that appotite tenets are still 
tainiained hy our adversaries, the conelusion would 
lertainly be this, — that no Protestant could wish to 
ee» again, such persons, or such opinions, among ** the 
aany noble," and the *' many mighty" of " Caesar's 
lousehold.'*- -Falconer^s Bampton Lectures, p. S09. 
yxford, 1911. 
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&ENILWORTH. 



Ip the ** Scotch Nchrels'* afford decided 
vidence of their author^s intimate acquaintance 
rith the moral and/;|physical aspect of his own 
lative land ; of its history, antiquities, l^ends, 
nd superstitions ; and of the habits, customs, 
;nd opinionsof its inhabitants; the novel which 
ire are now to illustrate, offers an equally 
lontincing proof of his thorou^ knoi'dedge 
if the domestic story, quaint manners, and 
iharacteristic peculiarities, of the people of 
England, in one of the most picturesque and 
nteresting epochs of our annals, the reign of 
2ueen Eliz^eth. Thou^ not the highest 
mise of our author, it certainly forms one of 
he great charms and best uses of his writings^ 
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that he has seaiMHied them largely, and 
thoroughly, with accurate antiquarian knffoh 
ledge f and woven into the textore of emrj 
one of them, those fertures and faahicms of 
the times, which charietenned llie period of 
each individual story. This is remarkably 
the case with Kenilworth. None of the pecu- 
liarities in popular manners or opinions, in 
modes of life or forms of expression, have es- 
caped his universal research. The ephemenl 
fiishions, the personal costume, the fmvourite 
amusements, the popular pursuits, and t^ 
common phraseolc^ of the day, are^all 
awakened from their slumber of two cent^tries 
and an half; detected; appropriated; aod 
marshalled before the reader, in forms 90 
fresh and natural, as eflfectually produce tii^ 
impression intended to be operated on tbe 
fancy, of real appearances, and actual occur- 
rences. Rarely, very rarely, has he missed tlie 
attainment of this end, by committing any 
solecism, with respect to the manners of the age 
with which he is engaged, or by having been 
betrayed into any incongruity in the allusions 
or illustrations of which he hasxnadeuie: nor 
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itsa we call to mind more than one in&taneei 
in the work under consideration, in which 
inadvertence has led him into such :a violatioa 
of, what would be called in a ntcr afl^^tfais 
"hiorniomjfcfeokmrhi^. The instance, indeed, 
is: a remarkable one, because it involves an 
historical fact '. of a somewhat curious nature : 
"we allude to the conversation between the Earl 
of Leicester and Janet, when he; wishes to 
fnresent her with some token^of his approbation 
i^ her faithful and attentive services to Amy. 
Hisoflfer of the jewels having been declined, 
he produces some gold for her acceptance^ 
accompanying the gift with these words: 
^^ But here is what neither Papist nor Puritan, 
LaHtudmarim nor Precisian, ever boggles or 
makes mouths.at.'' Now the error here is, that 
I;eicester is made to use a term, ,and anticipate 
Sta general circnlati<m, nearly a century, before 
it was coined. It wjeu not till Burnet V time, 
tbat the word latitudinarian found its way into 
iJie : English language ; when the followii^ 
durcntnstahce occasioned its adoption : Hobbs, 
by iSie publication of his Leviathan, certainly 
Induced one good, effect, that of. exciting 
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men to enquiry oik mine of the moiGt knportant 
subjects that can oefiupy the human imnd» aod 
awakening among the writers of his times a 
freer spirit of reasonm^ and a holder tone of 
l^losdphist&gy than had before exbted in (k 
country. " All these (writers),'^ says Burnet, 
« and those that were formed nsider than» 
studied to examine fiurther iiato lise natun 
of things than had been done formerly* 
They dechred against superstition on AeoK 
hand, and enthusiasm on the other. Thtf 
loved the constitution of the churdi, and tk 
Htmgy, and could well live under theim ; but 
they did not think it unlawful to live under 
another form. They wished that things 
might have beencarried with moremoderatioo: 
and they contiiubd to keep a good corvs* 
fiondence With l^se who diflbred from Am 
in opiiiion, and allowed a great freedom boA 
ki philosophy and divinity^ from whisnce tkef 
were called men of latitude ; and upon tU8» 
men of narrower thoughts, and fiercer temper 
fastened upon them the name of iatituA* 
nanam.*^* This was in the yeur li66l« 
• Bai^fB Hist, owl Tines, v. I, p. 188, foL edit 
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We must allows dlso^ that certain (tnackro^ 
msms occur in die novel of Kenflworth, wbiok 
littd been bett^ avoided; because, as they 
Tegard a period of our histcoy^ <ihe consecutive 
•events of which are wdl knowi^ they heeessa^ 
lily detract much from that mt o£ probabili^ 
*idiich forma the principal interest of such 
compositions. Few modem readers iKre 
•ignorant, £brinstance» that Amy Robsartls 
carriage with Dudley took place when botli 
^parties were very young:; loi^ belore thosfe 
{irDspeets had opened iqwn Imn, which wer6 
^e great incitement to his future atrocities : 
4Mlthat, as soon as the chance of his allying 
iiim»elf lather to Eliaabetli or M«ry appeared^ 
lie freedhimself from the Qoii|jugal fetters by 
the deittmction o£ his wedded wife. Nctr 
m it less notorious, tlmt i^zdbeih's visit to 
Kenilworth took place many years aft^ 
Atuy^ death; and that, long subsequently jko 
ihk visit, Leicester formed that matrimonial 
connexion with the widow of Essex; the 
<2ueen's discovery of which occasioned the 
dudden paroxyi^<rf*rage^ and transient resolves 
4l£ vengeance upon Leicester, which are so 
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•admirably described, but jo egregiimAf imi- 
placed in the volumes before lis. But all 
these, and other mipor defects, are mere spots 
in the sun, lost in the blaze of splendpor 
•iirhich bursts out from every page . of .Urn 
extraordinary work. The genius of the . time^ 
of which the novelist wrote, .seems to. ha^ 
identified itself . with . his . own fancy. ; and i^ 
^he mingled with manDers and imagery pecm- 
liarly congenial to his taste,. he.has transfused 
into their description a degree of .vigour. and 
l)rilliancy quite unmatched, not. only in the 
works of any other novelist, but not to: be 
paralleled even in his own, .widi, perhaps,, the 
solitary exception of Ivanhoe. .The geniusxif 
chivalry, indeed, had» long before the. reign^of 
Elizabeth, been scared from England,, by the 
tedious and cruel contest between the. houses 
of York and Lancaster ; which had quencfacNli 
in selfish, unsocial, and ferocious. feelings, the 
romantic courtesy and high-minded generosity 
«f the age of. knighthood. But the peculiar 
(taste and. Regions vanity.of. the:. English 
queen had recalled to her court tJie.shadQw of 
vthe. departed institution ; . and substituted in 
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the room of the reality^ a semblance of it» 
approximating^ as nearly as possible, in form 
and fashion, to the gorgeous original. The 
quaint gallantry and formal devotion to the 
sofiter sex were revived; the splendid chi- 
valria shews of past ages were imitated; the 
exhibitions of the tiltryurd supplied the place 
of the ancient tournament ; and certain offices, 
connected with knighthood, were once more 
conferred, which had, in the '* olden time,'' 
given real dignity and poUtical importance to 
those who held them« 

: In consequence of this restored taste for 
the striking peculiarities of chivalry, the 
court of Elisabeth exhibited a whunsical scene 
of clumsy magnificence, real brilliancy, and 
afifected gallantry, admirably adapted to im* 
press the imagination of a^riter, so sensitive 
and spirited as the author of Kenilworth ; and, 
it cannot be denied, that he has displayed its 
characteristic phases^ with marvellous vivid- 
iiess and truth. Elizabeth herself was the 
chidT performer on this &nta8tic theatre. She 
is, therefore, very properly, made to occupy 
the placie of \k^ prima dormOf in tbe author'^ 

VOL. II. Q 
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dntma : nor do we think, that bsxj one of hb 
high-bred females, ia any one of his bo^s, is 
represented with so much natwe and power as 
this extraordinary woman% But her chaincter 
wa& exactly suited to his conceptions ; full o£ 
strong, bold, and anti-feihaiiune points ; and 
diluted with nothing soft or delicate; a 
^^ Uori'hearted queen,'' as Hollin^ted deno^ 
minates her ; and a violent, capricious,^ and 
malignant ^woman^ as her personal hktory 
demonstrates her to have been; whose U&wim 
a careless exhibition of paroxysms cS passion, 
or contemptible weaknesses, exeept when 
controlled by policy^ oar ccmc^ed hjr a crafty 
atteiUlon to her int^:estftt^ The sitnafeiotts ki 
whkh the author h^ pi!eseid;ei this, mond 
anomaly to the reader,^ are skilfiiUy selected 
from the records of history, to dtfifdaijE, with 
the best possible ^Sect, all. her violent and 
varied feelings.; and whetbec she^ scoUsv or 
flatter^ rages or relents, her anger and her 
iove, her pride and her vanity, her jealeuqr 
and duplicity, are so forcibly depicted,, that an 
irresistible coavictioa rushes upon the niin4^ 
of the copy being a vex^ fiem^ o£ the 
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royal ongiuL Tlus^opi&km we conceive to 
be justified by all the scenes ift which £liza« 
beth is introduced as the prinpipal performer ; 
and its truth dem^istrated by those of her 
interview with Amy in the garden, and of 
her discovery of Leicester*is actual marriage. 
The re^ personal and moral qualities, also, 
of Leicester ftre admirably exhil»ted ; and 
the circumstances of his peculiar situation, 
and the working of his evil mind under those 
circumstances^ ^re very skilfully and impress 
fiively managed ; while a gleam of occasional 
cheerfufaiess is thrown over the general dark- 
ness of the tale, by the well-sketched and 
bigUy-contcasted charaetera of the sanguine 
and impetuous, but elegant and courteous, 
Haieigh, and the honest, homely, brave, and 
simple-hearted Blount. Flibbertigibbet^ also, 
k one of the most amusing and clever of the 
authorV grotesques^ and has the fiirther merit 
of being essential to the plot of the story ; 
Bor is *' the cuiming anith'' Wi^knd with- 
out his use and interest.* In the usual spirit 

* A tradition of Waylaiid Smith, the inviglble 
•aeitfh, is still, freannted in the vab of WkU$ Mmfe 
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of his writings/the author could not withstand 
the temptation of representing the Puritans 

in Berkshire. The figiure which gires this name, njrs 
Mr. Gonghf is cat on IIm «ide of «, steep hill, faeiDg 
the north-^west, and covers nearly an acre of ground, 
it is supposed to be a memorial of Alfred's victory 
over the Danes at Ashdown^ in that neighbonrhood. 
The bnrial-place of Bacseg, the Danish chief, who wss 
slain in this fight, is distinguished by a parcel of 
stones, less than a mile from the hill, set on edge, 
inclosing a piece of ground somewhat raised: on 
the east side of the southern extremity, stand three 
squarish flat stones, of about four or five feet over 
each way, supporting a fourth larger one, lying fist 
on them, like a cromlech ; and now called, by the 
vulgar, WayUmd Smith, from an idle tradition about 
an invisible smith replacing hotse-shoes. — ^^Grough's 
edit of Camden's Britannia, v* i« p. 221» This *' idle 
tradition,'' Mr. Gough should ha?e known, originated 
in deep antiquity, and was connected with the Scan- 
dinavian mythology. We find, from more authorities 
than one, that Way Ian was the Vulcan of the Goths; 
and that, like his Grecian connection, hccarried on tht 
business of his imUhy in the interior of a monntaioi 
or in subterraneous caverns. — Mallet's North. Antiq. 
Percy's translation. It is worth notice that English 
antiquaries appear to have been much mistake^ 
in attributing these figures of horses, carved on oar 
chalky downs, to the Danes, instead of the Saxons. 
The former, a> sea-faring people, had little use, and, 
.consequently^ little estimation^ for th^ vdoable tniart- 
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in an unfavourable point of view. Even the 
affectionate and faithful Janet is tinged too 
much with the ridiculous to be respectable; 
Itnd her hateful fitther associates the most 
atrocious and contemptible vices, with a rigid 
appearance of attention to the external forms 
and inward feelings of the recently established 
$ect. The mode in which he is made to ter-^ 
minate his existence is well imagined ; and 
gratifies the mind, naturallyt if not properly, 
by a temporal retribution directly appropriate 
to the criminality of the career of such a 
worthless wretch.^ The circumstances of 

the latter both used and valued it The ensign of the 
former was a raven; of the latter; an horse ; and one 
of their most celebrated leaders in England was 
named after it— Horsa. 

* The real circumstances of Anthony Foster's 
death were ?ery striking^ thoogh not snch as described 
jn the novel. ** This man/' (says a contemporary >) 
'* being afterwards taken for a felony, in the marshes 
of Wales, and offering to publish the manner of the 
said murder^^ (probably declaring that he would 
accuse Leicester of the murder of Amy Robsart^ 
unless the fayourite interfered to procure his pardon,) 
** was ^made away with privily in the prison, 
(poisoned by the command either of Leicester, or 
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hk fate^ however, are fio exactly etimflar to 
those which we remember to have heard te* 
lated, many years ago^ of tf miser at Parity 
that we entertain some doubt whether Anthony 

Varney.)-- Leicester's ComiiKHiweath^ &c. Londoi, 
1G41. The history of this book is cnrioos : it wa» 
published in 1684, and supposed to have been written 
by Parsons the Jesuit. •* The drift of it was to 
shew that the English Constitulien was sabferted^ and 
a new form imperceptibly introdooedy to wbtdi no 
name could so properly be given as that of * Leicester's 
Commonwealth.' — ^Tbe queen did not fail to counte- 
nance and protect her fayourite against this attad^; 
and, to remove, as m«ch as possablei, the impressioi 
which this bitter performance was sure to make upon 
the vulgar, she caused letters to be issued from tbe 
priry council, in which all tbe facts contaioed thereis 
were declared to be absolutely false, not only to tbe 
knowledge of those who signed them, hot also of the 
queen herself. !Nevertheless^ this book was nniver 
sally read, and the contents of it generally received 
for truth ; and the great secrecy with which it was 
written, printed, and published^ induced a su^pi* 
cion that some very able heads were concerned, either 
in drawing it up, or, at least, in furnishing the mate- 
rials. — Strype's Memoirs, r, iii. p. 359. Itisnoi 
well known what the original title of it was, but 
supposed to be ** A Dialogue between a Scholar, i 
Gentleman, and a Lawyer,** though it was afterwards 
called " Leicester's Commonwealth." It has been 
several times reprinted, particularly in 1600, oct.; in 
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Fo^ter^3 exit was an original conception of the 
author of Kenilworth, or not. The anecdote 
to whidi we allude was as follows. 

Monsieur Lc ■ ' was one of the richest 
farmers of the revenue in the time of Louis 
the Fifteenth* All Paris knew and talked of 
his great wealth and excessive parsimony; 
fcnr though he resided in one of the largest 
houses of tlie city, yet his establishment was 
so smal^ and his visible exp^iditure so limited, 
that every one wondered how he could dis* 
pose of the vast income of which he was 
known to be in the ireceipt. He made no 
shew ; he bought no estates ; he placed no 
HKHiey upon public securities. The only great 
expense which he was known to have incurred 

i031» Oct.; the miiniog tide beiag, ** A Letter of State 
to a Scholar of Cambridge :'* ia 1641, quarto and oct.» 
with the addition of *^ Leicester's Ghost»'* and again 
\a 1706, under the title of ** Secret Memoirs of Robert 
Dudley earl of Leicester," mih a preface by Dr. 
Drake, who pretended it to~ be printed from an old 
MS. The design of reprinting it, in 1641,, was to 
give an ill impression of the government of Charles J.; 
and the like was supposed to be the design of Dr. 
Drake, tn his publication* The editions which we 
kve ttsed are tho«e of 1641 and 1706. 
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v/as that of altering and fitting up his Tast 
mansion ; for which purpose he had brought 
workmen from a far province, who, when 
they had compleated their contract, were 
paid, dismissed, and sent back to their dis- 
tant home. He was a silent, reserved man, 
little seen in public, except in places, and on 
matters, of business; precise. in his habits; 
and, having neither wife nor child, q>ending 
almost all his hours in gloomy solitude at 
home. An air of mystery hung about Urn- 
self and his manner of life; and when the 
gay parties of Paris had exhausted their other 
topics of conversation, peculations on the 
character and conduct of Monsieur Le •— -<-« 
would frequently re-animate the circle, and 
afford an unfailing subject for the exercise 
pf their ingenuity, curiosity, and vivacity* 
Whilst the rich farmer of the revenue thus 
supplied ample scope for the envy, or the 
wonder, or the merriment of his neighbour- 
hood, he suddenly disappeared. The servant 
carried up his scanty supper at the accustomed 
hour, into his library, where he usually sat ; 
but, to his surprise,^the great chair of hift 
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aaster was without its tenant. After a long 
aterval, he again ascended to the apartment ; 
i was still silent and empty. A search was 
low made in every room in the house for 
Monsieur Le ' ; the absentee, however, 
ras no where to be seen. The family became at 
^ngth seriously alarmed ; the neighbourhood 
ras apprised of the circumstance ; and mes- 
mgers were dispatched in every ^direction, to 
ain tidings of the lost farmer-general. They 
3turned unsuccessful ; and the servants con<- 
luded that their master had gone out in the 
irening, been waylaid, robbed, murdered, and 
is body cast into the Seine. Full of this 
loomy impression, they once more visited 
le library. Here, as before, no living beii^ 
iet their eye} but they ^1 heard indistinct 
mnds, well calculated to excite their super- 
itious fears. The sounds were sometim^^r 
lose of distress, at others, those of rage; 
lockings were now imperfectly distinguished; 
id now they were terrified with the moanings 
' pain, or tlm po^ns of despair/ The cc^ 
usion was inei TuMl Ihy fciwiiii fjf neral ha4 
ten taken off by viplencci and his ind^nmit 
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shade had returned to hnlumse' to excite bit 
domestics to the investigation of his fate« For 
several days the awful sounds continued to be 
heard ; till at length the servants^ fully per- 
suaded that the library was haunted^ shut the 
windows, locked the door, and delivered the 
key to the representative of M. Le , 

with a detail of the drei&dful circumstances 
^nnected with the mysterious apartment* 
This account, at that time, was sufficient to 
render this portion of the house a prohibited 
spot ; and years rolled away without any of 
its inhabitants venturing to unlock the library 
door. In the coura^of time^ however, repa- 
rations "were Quired in the upper part of 
the mansion. As the workmen traversed the 
extensive roof, one of them discovered a small 
Bky-light^ near the centre of the buildii^. 
He looked through it $ and, to his horror and 
astonishment, beheld what he conceived to be 
a human skeleton, at a vast depth below* He 
gave instant notice to his comrades : a ladd^ 
was procured, and two or thiffie of the most 
hardy of tWfk^MMm into the apart- 
ih^nt. It was square and smalli lighted raly 
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from above; and apparendy entered by a 
door, scarcely to be detected as suchi in a 
pannel of the wainscoat. But the most sin^ 
gular object iti the room was the skeleton of 
a man, bending over a table, covered with an 
enormons quantity of gold, who had evidently 
been starved to death, and had expired in a 
last act of worship td his god Mammon. It 
will readily be anticipated, that this wretched 
figure was no other than M* Le ■ ■ , who 
had fallen a victim to the sus^noious caution 
of a miserly spirit. Afraid to trust his gold 
in any hands but his own, he had directed his 
j^rovincial workmen to construct a secret room 
for its depository, in the centra of his house, to 
be connected with his library by a passage 
guarded with sevefal doors. One of these 
doors, that which led < from the library into 
the passage, was so nicely contrived in the 
wainscoat, as to foe invisible to those who were 
unacquainted with the secret of its construc- 
tion. They all opened jr(M mihout^ with a 
concealed sj^ring ; but Required the assistance 
of a master-key (b afford regress to any one 
who was within the mysterious^chambei:^^ - On 
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the fatal evening of his disappearance, Mons. 
Le — — -* had gone, as usual, to visit and 
adore his treasure, but by some unaccount* 
able oversight had omitted to take with 
him the master-key. The consequences ef 

# 

this inadvertence may be readily imagined. 
The doors, which had been carefully closed 
after him, could not be opened again jfrom 
mthin, and his strength was utterly unequal 
to force them. He had endeavoured to rouse 
the attention of the family to his melancholy 
situation by cries and noises of every descripr, 
tion ; but the distance of the concealed apart- 
ment, and the several doors by which it W9» 
separated from the library, had not only pre* 
vented these intimations of his distress from 
being distinctly heard, but had persuaded the 
superstitious domestics that the almost inau- 
dHile sounds were unearthy, and proceeded 
from the ghost of their murdered master. 
Nature struggled with the agonies of exces- 
sive hunger and thirst for several days, duriDg 
which the domestics continuing to hear the 
supernatural noises, shut up^ under the in** 
fluence of their terror, the room in which the 
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troubled ^irit was now supposed to dn^reU* 
All possibility of escape being thus precluded^ 
at last M. Le Croix seems to have met his 
fate in gloomy acquiescence ; and, with 

** the raling passion strong in death/' 

to Jiave breathed out his spirit over that 
accumulated treasure, which, during life, had 
been the exclusive object of his devotion and 
solicitude. 

Highly, however, as we think and have 
spoken of the novel of Kenilwoith, we do not 
consider it as a faultless production. It betrays 
w^t of judgment, and offends against taste 
in more instances than one. A character of 
snch pure and unrelieved villany as Varney^s 
never existed ; and had such a moral monster 
ever appeared on the surface of society, he 
would not have been a proper subject either 
for description or representation. Man canr 
not, with alt his efforts, entirely shake off the 
feelings of his nature. The ^* image of God,'' 
originally impressed upon his being, though 
dreadfully marred by his fall from obedience^ 
was not utterly obliterated; nor can systematic 
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wickedness be so complete as to exclude alto* 
gether from the soul the '^ compunctious 
visitings of nature ;" to bar it against the 
access of some reluctant feelings, before the 
execution of a "fell purpose;" or of the 
prickings of conscience, after it has been per- 
petrated. Passion may overwhelm, for a timei 
all the good attributes of our compounded 
being, or perverted views of self-interest may 
deaden and almost destroy their energy ; but 
nature will still vindicate her rights, and 
select some moments in the life of every 
wicked man, either to melt him with pity, or 
shake him with alarm, or rack him with re- 
morse. To none of these throes of feeliugt 
however, is the heart of Vamey accessible: 
the tenor of his life is an unbroken course of 
coolt calculating, systematic atrocity ; and the 
close of it is made almost respectable^ by the 
author's representing him as encountering 
death with an indifference, or rather heroism^ 
that would have cast a lustre upon the kst 
moments of a martyr. This Representation is 
>iot only another offence against the rule of 
poetical Justice, which proportions, as much 
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m may be^ the nature of the i^etHbution to the 
degree of crime ; it is, alsOi n most unwiie 
perversion of historical truths Hie termina* 
tion of Vamey's existence^ initead of being 
preceded by calmness, or assgfrtated with for* 
titudCf exhibited, in fact, id| the horror anti 
despair which must ever accooipany unrepented 
iniquity. *'Sir Richard |ii°^self/^ says a 
eotemporary writer, ** dyin||f about the same 
time in London, cried piceously, and blas-^ 
pbemed God $ andc said to a gentleman oi 
ifvorship of my acquaintance, not long before 
his deaths that all the devils in hell did tear 
him in pieces.'** What a fine opportunity 
would an attention to this hi^rioil fact have 
afforded to the author, of ccmveying an im^- 
^rtant moral lesson to his readera; of blend- 
ing the utile with the duke; and improving 
the heart, while he interested the imaginations 
Nor is the catastrof^e assigned to the 
gentle, artless, and unfortunate Am/ lesa 
odbjjectionaUe. The emotions it excites are all 
ef the painful kind. The mode of her de- 
atruction, and the imagery of her white dress 
* Leieeitei't Comtntmwealtli, p. 86% 



and moving arm^ freeze the reader with borror, 
rather than melt him With pity; and instead 
of that tenderness which would steal over his 
soul, and improve it by a sweet but melan- 
choly sympathy* had her unmerited triak 
dosed in a less dreadful way, he is repelled 
from a contemplation of her end, either t^ 
aflfrig'it or disgust. This is the more repre- 
hensible in the author, as the real story of 
Amy Robsart left him at liberty to choose 
the manner of her death, which was» at the 
time, involved in mystery, and has never since 
been actually ascertained. Some asserted that 
^< she had the chance to fall from a pair of 
stairs, and so break her neck, but yet without 
hurting of her hood that stood upon her 
head ;*' while others believed, that Leicester 
** prescribed unto Sir Richard Vamey, that he 
should first attempt to kill her by poison, and 
if that took not place, then by any other way 
to dispatch her howsoever/' 

Pure taste, however, associated with power- 
iid genius is a rare combination, bestowed 
only on the privileged of the earth. It was 
^ven (0 the Greek tragedians^ and to our own 
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immortal Shakespeare, who never mistake the 
passions, nor shock, when they mean to affect, 
the mind. When the Bard gC Avon paints 
the ambitious villain Macbeth^ who plunges 
into the horrid and complicated guilt of mur* 
dering, in the same person, his king and his 
guest, some reUef is given to the atrocious 
character, and some tender and natural feel- 
ings mixed up with the barbarous deed, which 
throw the mind into a state of pensive me- 
lancholy, instead of overwhelming horror. 
Macbeth has reluctances before the act, in* 
duced by the most natural and touching cir- 
cumstances : he cannot kill Duncan at first, 
because the king looks so much like " his^owfi 
Ikther }'* because he has *^ honoured him (^ 
late; and because ^* he has borne his faculties 
80 meekly.** And o/fer the " terriWe ftWiV^ 
is committed, the remorse of the criminal is 
a cordial and refreshing drop to the sinking 
heart of the reader : the murderer is ** afraid 
to think what he has done;" he acknow* 
ledges that he has '' put rancours in the vessel 
of his peace;'* and that '' his way of life 
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« Is Uh alo &emr, Ae jcBow feaf; 
And that whfchiiwM irrif—y oM wgt. 
Am howmr, lore, o b cd k ac e , trooips of frieods, 
HeflnntBol lookloksve.* 



In like nuamar, when SSiakeipeare finishes 
Lear's complicated sufferings by death, tb 
little touching circumstances of pure natoiei 
which he connects with the dose (rf* the un- 
fortonate monardi's Hfe, soothe rather than 
agitate the feeling; and leave us to the 
enjoyment of a sweet and improTing sorrow ; 

** Thoalt oouie ao more. 
Norm*, DOTer, never, Derer, never — 
Pray you vmdo ikis buitam — tkamk you. 



Was eTer the image of a heart bursting 
grief throvm before "the mind's eye"widi 
an adjunct of such pure simplicity mid genttine 
pathos ? 
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Historical Illtistrations* 



The story of this novel has little C0n« 
nection with the pubKe politics or genend 
history of the country. It violates t^irough^- 
tmt, indeed, the chronology of Elizabeth*! 
reign, by representing certain tf ansactionil 
as occurring in immediate succession, which 
^ere separated from each other by an interval 
of many years. But this dislocation of eveMI 
is of the less importance^ a$ they rdiate only 
to domestic or personal memoirs* The narr 
rative hinges upon the sad fbrttines of Amy 
Robsart, which form a painfUl tissue of uik 
varied disappointments, distresses, aftd priva* 
tions, closed by an unmerited and horrible 
death— and the circumstances which occurred 
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during Elixabeth's Tisit to Leicester, at hk 
sumptuous residence, Kenilworth Castle, in 
1575.* These form the ground-work, and 
almost the whole superstructure, of the story ; 
and as such, to them shall we confine our 
present remarks. 

We have already observed that the first 
wife of Leicester was Amy, the daughter of 
Sir John Robsart, of Sheen, in Surrey} s 
match effected, (like most of the marriages 
between the offipring of the great in that 
jBge) when the parties were very young, and 
resulting firom plans and adjustment of their 
parents^ rather than from their own predile^ 
tion for each other. The connection mu 
sanctioned by the young king, Edward YLi 
who honoured the ceremony with his presence^ 
and speedily advanced the bridegroom t» 
considerable offices at court. For a few 
years, Leicester and his wife appear to have 
lived together (m what are called decent, if 
not on affectionate, terms ; and though the 
rays of royal favour, which daily shone upon 

* She had heen twice before at Kenilworth ; b 
1606 and 1608.— Nicholas Progress. 
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him with increadng .warmth^ ^dually pnK 
duced 4Uid embittered his r^ret at haring 
matched himself with so humble a partner for 
life as Amy Robsart ;. yet he does not seem 
to have conceived any notion of ridding him« 
self of this domestic burthen by yiolent means» 
till the prospe6t of sharing either the Scotch or 
the English throne glittered .before his imagi* 
nation. To both of these speculations, Amy 
"was an insurmountable bar j^ and he resolved 
to remove it by her immediate destruction* 
How this ' was effected is a matter of some 
doubt. All that we know of it is contained in 
the following narrations. ** Robert Dudley, 
£arl of Leicester, a very goodly, perscmage, 
being a great favourite to Queen Elizabeth, it 
was thought, and commonly reported, that, 
liad he been a bachelor or widower, the qu^n 
would have made him her husband. . To this 
end,, to free himself from all obstacles, he, 
iwith fair flattering mtreatiies> . desires his wife 
to repose herself at Cumnor, in Berkshire, at 
lus servant Anthony Foster's house, who then 
lived in the manor-house of this place^} and 
also prescribed to Sir Richard Varney, apro« 
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Bioter of tbis des^n^ at isA emmg Inthsti 
that he should first attempt to poiaon heiv 
and if that did not t«kee£fect» tiben bjr aaj way 
whatsoever to dispatch her.** The poisoning 
sdieme, Aubrey says^ not suoeeedii^^ the ibul 
iDstrumeDta of Leicester a Tfllany effected their 
parpose in the following manner. *^Sk 
Bidard Varney, who^ by the emd's iurder, 
semained with her ^one en the day of her 
deaths and Foster,* who had that day foccihLy 
sent away all her senwits irom her to Ahing« 
don faiv, aboi^ three mii^ disttntte from Urn 
place ; the$e two per«»iB first stiffibg heiv or 
else strangling her, afterwards flung her down 
a pair of stairs, and broke her neck, uatng 
inucli violence upon her ; yet caused it to be 
reported that die fell down of hers^, belief*^ 
ing the world would have thought it & mk* 
diance, and not have su^cted the villMiy. 
As soon aa she was miucdered, they mads 
haste to bnry hery befoore the coroner hid 
given in hia iiequest ^ wlndt the eaii hiaudf 
condemnfed, as not done advsiedLy ; andhor 
father, S^ John Robsarlv hearings came wA 
all qpeed hithePr caused her corpse to be 
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takeaup, thetoroncr to sit upoQ her^ and? 
fiirther ia^uiry to^ be made concerning thia 
business to the fikll* But it was generally; 
tliouglit that the ead stopped his moud^i; 
wko, ta shew die great iove he bore to her 
while atifve^ md what a grief the loss of so 
virtoQus a lady was to hia tender heart, caused 
her body to be buried in St*.Mary's€hardiy 
OoLfiund, with great pomp and solemnity, it 
is siao remackaUe,. that Dr^ Babington, the 
earl^ diaplain, preachings the Mineral senmui^ 
(tripped once or twice ia his speech^ i^con^ 
aaendbg to tbeir memories thai Tivtuous* la^ 
go pitifully vmridered, instead of saying s» 
gitifiifly sbim.''* 

It is evident tiiat the above particulars afe 
giv^ by Aubrey from tha odbbrated bool^ 
vnatten^ by Parsons the Jesuit entitled ^ Lei* 
cester's Commonwealdi ;'' but he lias omitted 
general curious, drcumstauees cespectk^ the 
attempt to poison the unhappy bdy, which 
throw some light on the praclaces of the time^ 
and the diabolical character oftheeavL The 
bookcim^ts of ^dialogue between a. sebolact 

^ Ashnude's Autiq* ci Bfidulbke,rohL page llt^- 
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a gentleman, and a lawyer* ^^ Lawyer: 
Here the lawyer b^n to laugh apace, both 
at the device and at the minister ; and said. 
Now tinily, if my lord's contracts hold no 
better, but hath so many infirmities with 
subtleties, and by«places besides, I would be 
loth that he were married to my daughter, 
mean as she is« But yet (quoth the gentle- 
man) I had rather of the two be his wife, for 
the time, than his guest, especially if the 
Italian chyruigeon or physician be at hand. 
True it is, (saidi the lawyer,) fot he doth not 
poison his wives, whereof I somewhat marvd 
at his first wife: I muse why he chose rather 
to make her away by open violence, than by 
some Italian confortive. Hereof (said the 
gentleman) may be divers reasons all^d. 
First : that he was not at that time so skilfiil 
in those Italian wares, nor had about him so 
fit physicians and chyruigeons for the propose : 
nor yet do I think that his mind was so 
settled then in mischief, as it hath been since ; 
for you know that men are not desperate the 
first day, but do enter into mischief by d^reeSf 
and with some doubt, or staggering of con* 
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science at the beginning ; and so he at that 
time might be desirous to have his wife made 
Bway with, for that she letted him in his de- 
signments, but yet not so s^oney-hearted as to 
appoint out the particular manner of her death, 
but rather to leave that to the discretion of the 
murderer. Secondly : it is not, also, unlike 
that he prescribed to Sir Richard Vamey, at 
iiis going thither, that he should .first attempt 
to kill her by poison, and if that took not 
place, then by any other way to dispatch her 
howsoever. This I prove by the report of 
old Dr. Bayly, who then lived in Oxford, 
(another manner of man than he who now 
liveth about my lord of the same name,) .and 
^88 professor of the physic lecture in the same 
tmiversity. This learned grave man reported 
for most certain, that there was a practice in 
«Cumnor, among the conspirators, to have 
poisoned the poor lady a little before she was 
killed, which was attempted in this order : 
they, < seeing the good lady sad and heavy, (as 
one that well knew, by her other handling, that 
her death was not far off,) began to persuade 
her that her disease was abundance of meUsk- 
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choly and other humours, and therefore woiiM 
needs counsel her to take some potion; which 
she absolutely refusing to do, as suspecting 
still the worst; they sent one day (unawares 
to her) for Doctor Bayly, and desired him to 
persuade her to take some little potion at his 
hands, and they would send to fetch the same 
at Oxford, upon his prescription, meaning to 
have added, also, somewhat of their own for 
her comfort, as the Doctor upon just cause 
suspected. Seeing their great impbrtunitjr, 
and the small need which the good lady had 
of physic, therefore he flatly detaied their 
request; misdoubting (as he after reported) 
lest, if they had poisoned her under the tnide 
of his potion, he might have been haliged for 
a colour of their sin. Marry, the said doctor 
remained well assured that this way taknig 
no place, tdie should not long escape violence 
as after ensued.*^* 

The other event on which the notel et 
Kenilworth is founded is Elizabeth's last viilt 
to that castle in 1675. Of this we have s 
full description handed down to us in Lane- 

• P. 32, edit. 1641. 
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ham's letter (w^b w&s « sort o^ arUHsth 
eiegmtiantm on the oocasion); aadinGad^ 
eoyne's Fnncely Pleasoreli at die Cooft of 
Keiulm>rth J^ These accounts are too tedioai 
and daborate to be inserted here ; but it may 
BOl be amiss to give an outline^f the sights 
and exhibitions mth which her Majesty wsei 
aiiKised, collected from writers less pafticulay 
in their details than <^th^ Keeper of the 
ComicU Chamber-door, '^ a^d the Poet. 

''Her M^es<7 came to Kenilworth on 
Saturday (lie 9th of July« She was me^ 
Bear the^castle, by a fictitious sibyls who proU 
mised peace and pros^riCy to the coimtry 
during her reign. Over the &&st pAe of the 
cdstle there stood six ^gantic figures with 
trumpets^ real trumpeters being stationed 
behind them, who sounded as the queen 
i^proached: upon her entering tfaegateway> 
the porter, in the charact^ tvf Hercuiesy made 
an oration^ and presented to her the keys. 
Being come into the base^court, a lady came 
aU over the pool, being so conyeyed that it 

/ * Both published in '' Kemlworfh Ulastrated." 
Cbiswick, 4to. 1891. 
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eeemed she had gone upon the water : she was 
attended by two water-nymphs; and calling 
herself ** the Lady of the Lake," she ad- 
dressed her Majesty with a speech prepared 
for the purpose. The queen then proceeded 
to the inner court, and passed the bridge, 
which was railed on both sides ; and the tops 
of the posts were adorned with sundry presents 
and gifts^ as of wine, corn, fruits, fishes, fowls, 
instruments of music, and weapetts of war. 
The meaning of these emblematical deco- 
rations was explained in a Latin speech 
delivered by the author of it. Then an ex- 
cellent band of music began to play as bet 
Majesty entered the inner court, where she 
alighted from her horse, and went up -stairs to 
the apartments prepared for hen 

'* On Sunday evening she was entertained 
with a grand display of fireworiu, as well in 
the air as upon the waten 

*< On Monday, after a great hunting, she was 
met on her return by Gascoigne the poet, so 
disguised as to represent a savage man, who paid 
her many high-flown compliments in a kind 
of dialogue between himselfand an echo%. 
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<* On Tuesday she was diverted with music^ 
dancing, and an interlude upon the water. 

*' On Wednesday was anothergrand huntings 

^*0n Thursday she was amused with a 
yprand bear-baiting ; to which were added . 
bumbling and fire-works. 

•* On Friday, the weather being unfavour- 
able, there were no open shews. 
/ '* On Saturday there was dancing within 
the castle, and a country bride-all ; with 
running at the quintin in the castle-yard, and 
% pantomimical shew,> called the old Coventry 
play o( Hock'Thtirsdai/y performed by persons 
who came from Coventry for that purpose. 
la the evening a regular play was added, 
succeeded by a banquet and a masque. 

"On the Sunday there was no public 
;p€!Ctacle. 

" On the Monday there was a hunting ia 
the afternoon ; and on the queen's return, she 
was entertained with another shew upon the 
water, in which appeared a person in the cha- 
racter of Arion, riding upon a dolphin twenty- 
four feet in length ; and he sung an admirable 
song, accompanied with music, performed !y| 
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six musicians concealed in the bdly dP the fish. 
Her Majesty, k appears^ ifiras much jdeased 
with this exhibition.^ 

" On Tuesday the Coventry play was 
repeated^ because the queen had not seen tibe 
whole of it on Saturday. 

** On Wednesday the SOth of the same 
month, she departed from Kenilwordu VackKU 
other pastimes were prepared on this ootasiODi 

* Tbe author of tiie noret of KenilweHh Im 
attributed one cireonistaniea tatiM if)ort» of tha aaslK 
li^Iucb Laneham's description doet not saoelioia^; ^ 
made it characteristic of the yiolent, hardened, sod 
Hcentioiis Michael Lamboiime. He appears to havt 
adopted it from tibe faUvvingp nota m Laadiaflfi 
Letter, in '' KeniLwortb lUiistKated." la a ^olXefitim 
of ** Merry Passages and Jests/' Harl. MS. 63^9 is 
the foUowiog anecdote : '* There was a spectacle pre- 
sented to Queen Elizabeth, npon the water; and 
among others, Harry QQldiag^am was to rtpfewnt 
Arion upon a dolphin's back» bat finding his voice to 
be very hoarse and unpleasant when be was to pe^ 
form it, he tears oflP his disguise, and swears he wu 
none of Arion but even honest Harry Goldinghaa; 
which blunt discovery pleased the ^eeo batter 
than if he had gone through in the right way— 
yet he could order his voice to an instrnment exceed- 
ing well." 
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but for want of time and opportunity, they 
could not be performed/** 

Sir William Dugdale has mentioned some 
other 'little circumstances that took place 
during the cekbration of this magnificent ^ 
baronial entertainment, which is said to have 
cost the noble host no less than £30,000 ; a 
prodigious sum, if calculated by the rate of 
money in the present day. 

"Here,*' (says he,) "in July, an. 1575, 
(17th Eliz.) having completed all things for 
her reception, did he (Leicester) entertain 
the queen for the ^ace of seventeen days, 
wkh excessive cost, and variety of delightful 
shews, as may be seen in a special discourse 
then printed, and entitled The Princely 
Pleasures of Kenilworth Castle; having at 
her first entrance a floating island upon the 
pool^ bright blazing with torches, Upon which 
were clad in silks the Lady of the Lake, and 
two nymphs waiting on her, who made a 
speech to the queen in meter, of the anti- 
quity and owners of that castle, which was 

* StruU's Glig Gamena Angel-theod. Introdactioo, 
p. 20. 
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closed with cornets and other loud music* 
Within the base-court was there a very goodly 
bridge set up of twenty foot wide and seventy 
foot long, over which the queen did p^ss; on. 
each side whereof were posts erected with 
presents upon them unto her, by the gods^ viz.^ 
a cage of wild-fowl, by Sylvanus i sundry sorts 
of rare fruits, by Pomona ; of corn, by Ceres ; 
of wine, by Bacchus ; of sea*fish, by Neptune; 
of all habiliments of war, by Mars ; and of 
musical instruments, by Phoebus. And, for 
the several days of her stay, various, and rare 
shews and sports were there exercised, viz. in 
the chase, a savage man with satyrs, bear- 
baitings, fire-works, Italian tumblers, a 
country bride^alU with running at the qmntini 
and morris dancing; and that there might 
be nothing wanting that these parts could 
afford, hither came the Coventry men, and 
acted the ancient play, long since used in that 
city, called Hocks-Tuesday, setting forth the 
destruction of the Danes in King Ethelred's 
time ; with which the queen was so pleased, 
that she gave them a brace of bucks, and five 
marks in money, to bear the charges of a feast. 
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<< Besides all this, he had upon the pool a 
Triton, riding on a mermaid eighteen feet 
long ; as, also, Arion on a dolphin, with rare 
music. And, to honour this entertainment 
the more, there were then knighted here. Sir 
Thomas Cecill, son and heir to the lord 
treasurer, Sir Henry Cobhara, Sir Francis 
Stanhope, and Sir Thomas Tresham. The 
cost and expense whereof may be gueSsed at 
by the quantity of beer then drunk, which 
amounted to three hundred and twenty hogs- 
heads of the ordinary sort, as I have credibly 
heard."* 

^ Hist, of Warwickshire, Dugdale, Thomas's edit* 
p. 2d6. One of the last specimens of old English 
hospitality, upon this princely scale, was exhibited at 
that uiagDificent mansion, Longleat, in the late 
Marqnis of Bath*s time. When Lord Chancellor 
Tharlow (the Marquis's particular friend) paid him a 
Tisit, the choice party was so large, that one hundred 
persons sat down daily to dinner in the servants' hall ; 
and the contents of an enormous cask of strong* 
beer containing several hundred hogsheads, wer^ 
sunk every day one inch. 
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Biographical lUuslratiam. 



Queen Elizabeth. 



It is a matter of r^ret, thougiinot ofm- 
prise, that the admiraticiii, respect, and regatd 
of the generality of mankind should be en- 
gaged by the exhibition of splendid qualittei 
and specious virtues, rather than by the msiu- 
festation of those amiable, gentle, and usefid 
graces which constitute the real excellence 
of the human character. The former re- 
commend themselves to our passions and 
imagination; they are glaring, noisy, and 
overwhelming ; they take, as it were, the miod 
by storm : while the latter, retiring and un- 
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pi*etending9 appeal silently and modestly to our 
reason and affections alone. The former 
pursue their course like the torrent, and catch 
the fancy by their roar and glitter, though 
their course be chiefly marked by the destruc- 
tion which it produces $ the latter, like the 
humble rill, are almost hidden as they^ steal 
along, and can be traced only in the fertility 
and beauty which they spread around. The 
truth of these remarks is confirmed by the 
personal character and actions of the larger 
pr(^rtion of those pei'sonages whom the page 
of history has most eulogised ; and when 
heroes, politicians, and famous princes, ai^ 
tried and appi^iated by the principles of 
religion, reason, and stern morality, they will 
be found to be ** far below the good,'' and to 
have ill merited that admiration and celebrity 
which consecrate their memory. * We cannot 
but think that our own Elizabeth furnishes an 
example of this undeserved enjoyment of 

«" " If the virtues of patriots and heroes/' says 
Granger, " were abstracted from vanitj and ambj^ 
lion, they would shrink ipto a very narrow compas3 ; 
unmixed virtues are almost as rare as unmixed si^b- 
stances.*' — Biog. Hist. vol. iii. page 6. . 
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praise and esteem ; and tbat the popularity 
which she boasted when living, and the respect 
which has since rested upon her name, have 
arisen entirely from an undue estimation of 
certain bold and broad features of her per- 
sonal character, calculated to surprise and 
impose upon the imagination, rather than 
•from any virtue of a private or public nature 
which she actually possessed. That she had 
great talents and numerous acquirements, can- 
not be denied. A sound judgment, also, and 
clear discrimination, when not weakened by 
partiality, or obscured by passion ; a singular 
promptness of decision, and a rare firmness 
of resolve; when her affections were not inte- 
rested in the result ; an unequalled boldness 
of spirit, a cool confidence in the hour of 
danger, an unshaken endurance under adverse 
events, and ^ praiseworthy moderation amid 
prosperous circumstances, will readily be con- 
ceded to her : but here her panegyric must 
close. Foibles and vices make up the remainder 
of her character ; and the private and per- 
sonal history of Elizabeth, after she assumed 
the sceptre^ is filled with so many acts of 
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t^eaknei^s and oppression,^ baseness and malig- 
pity, as oblige us to doubt either (he honesty 
or moral discriihination of her numerous con- 
temporary and posthumous eulogists. Thq 
period of this extraordinary woman^'s life most 
favourable to her character (with one fatal 
exception) was, unquestionably, that which 
intervened between the death of her father 
and her elevation to the throne. It was th^ 
period of her exercising, in the best and most 
striking way, that courage, energy, ^nd fortir 
tude, with which she was so highly gifted, and 
which enabled her to meet, ynth coolness $^n4 
dignity, the slights, and insults, and personal, 
dangers, to which ^he was then exposed* ^It 
was the period, also, in which/ amid difficulties 
and alarms, her intellectual powers wer^ p^ost; 
jsedulously cultivated, and all her scholastiq 
acquirements obtained ; in which we find her^ 
at one time, prosecuting her deep and earnest 
studies under her tutor, Roger Ascham, and, 
at another, exercising the duties of the rep 
formed faith in opposition to a Popish court, 
•or reasoning with the subtle Gardiner on her 
sister's injustice towards her, and resolutely 
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refusing to make any snlmiancm to the cniri 
and bigoted queen. It was a period, in sIkmI, 
which would have shed an uninterrupted lustre 
en the character of Elisabeth through its cos* 
tinuance, had it not been obscured fay aa 
erent, to be deplored rather as her misfortmie 
than her fault, which diminished its brightnesB 
iat the time,- and dimmed, by ks malignant 
influence, all the glories of her future re^. 
^ The Princess Elizabeth had been confided,'' 
says her elegant biographer. Miss Aikin, '^ on 
the death of her father, to the protection mi 
superintendence of the queen dowager ^ with 
whom, at one or other of her jointure-houses 
of Chelsea or Hanworth, she usually made her 
idK)de. By these means it haj^ned, that, 
after the queen's re-marriage, she found he^ 
self domesticated under the roof of the lind- 
admiral ; and in this situation she had soor 
the misfortune to become an object of his 
marked attention/'* That Seymour dioulcl 
obtain the most dishonourable advantages over 
Elizabeth, under circumstances in which die 
was thus unhappily placed, will not be a matter 

* Vol. i. page 77. 
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of surprise to those who sure acquainted with 
his character and his Yiews $ the weakness of 
artless and unsuspecting youth on the one 
hand, and the veiled designs and insidioua 
practices of matured depranty on the other. 
The aim of Seymour was to obtain the hand 
of Elizabeth on the demise of his own wife ; 
and he too well knew that the possession ei 
her honour would be the best security for 
the attainment of this end, when the proper 
period arrived for the eompletion of his 
scheme.^ To say nothing of the personal 

* Vigneul Marville has vrittea, (sajs Mr. D'Is- 
raelf,) in his lirelj and bold manner, what, I confess, 
I think jnst, concerning onr Virgin Queem^ as the 
voice of adulation has disttngnished her. 

Elizabeth passionately admired handsome and 
well-made men ; and he was already far advmced m 
her favour, who approached her with beauty and 
with grace. On the contrary, she had so uncon^ 
qnerable an arersion for ugly and ill-made men, who 
had been treated nnfortonately by nature, that she 
conld not endure their presence. 

When she issued from her padace, her guards 
were careful to disperse from before her eyes hideoua 
and deformed people, the lame, the hunch^backed^ 
^c. in a word, all those whose pppearance migbl 
ehoek her deKoata sensations. 
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attractions of the precocious princess, an 
animated and intelligent girl of fourteen. 

There is this singular and admirable circamstance 
in the conduct of Elizabeth, that she made her 
pleasures subservient to her politics ; and she main- 
lined her affairs by what, in general, occasions the 
ruin of princes. So secret were her amours, that, 
even to the present day, their mysteries cannot be 
penetrated ; but the utility she drew^ from them is 
public, and always operated for the good of her 
people. Her lovers were her ministers, and her 
ministers were her lovers. Love commanded ; love 
was obeyed ; and the reign of this princess was 
happy, because it was a reign of love, in which its 
chains and its slavery are liked.— -D' Israeli's Cur. 
of Lit vol. i. 917, 1st series. Surely this enter- 
taining writer had forgotten (when he wrote the last 
paragraph^ that her long and obstinate attachment to 
Leicester was so far from '* maintaining her affairs," 
and rendering her reign " happy,'* that it blended 
disaster and disgrace with every political measure in 
which he was the principal agents and heaped odium 
upon herself and her annals. Mr, 0*lsraeli seems 
to have changed his opinion with respect to Elizfi- 
.betb*s chastity since he wrote the above-quoted pas- 
sage ; and, in his second series of Literary Curiosities, 
lo have adopted the hypothesis, of the catue of its 
preservation mentioned by Bayle in his Dictionary, 
Tol. ii. page 760, note x. But the reason alleged for 
iier not marrying, by her physician, Dr.Huic, was 
an excuse framed to blind the people, and silence tli^ 
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which might well inflame the imagination of 
a courtly libertine ; the dictates of a daring' 
ambition actuated his mind with a steadier 
influence, and taught him to c avail himself 
of the multiplied opportunities of engaging* 
her . affections, lulling her caution, and tri- 
umphing over her virtue, which were afforded 
him by her residence under his, own roof, 
by the natural ardour of her character, ^ and. 
by the shameful connivance of the queen 
dowager at the liberties taken by the admiral 
with her charge, or rather by her actual par- 
ticipation (though,, perhaps, unwittingly) in. 

solicitations of her parliament; since it is notorious, 
that^ had. the match been popular, she would gladly 
have married the Duke of Anjon. The open indeli- 
cacy of her behaviour toLeicester can admit only of 
one interpretation. It may be • gathered from Sir 
James Melvill's account of the ceremony of Leicester's 
being made an earl. ** I was required/' says he, '* to 
stay till he was made Earl of Leicester; which wa» 
done at Westminster, the queen herself helping to 
put on his ceremonial, he sitting upon his knees" (t. e* 
kneeling) ** with great gravity ; but she could not 
refrain from putting her fiands intd his neckt smilingly 
tickling him^ the French ambassador and I standing 
by. Then she turned, asking me how I liked him." 
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the jnceu of her leductioa.* The itak, 
it may fiurly be eoDdodedj wisomskfceiiiiiidi 
die genend history of the npprrtioMs of tb 
hmnan ptmnis, when unooDtroUed liy pm- 
ci^le, md of haman infirmi^, wbea tod 
above its sbcngdu The hwUadinirJ ohtaindl 
fimn Elisabeth off that he could widi fe 
except her hand ; and, fiom the tender aecnt 
intercomrae which subsbted betivecs lim 
after their s^aratioii^ and the deep and laog* 
derished grief which she ^t and eipcewA 
after his execudan, it is dear that he woaU 
eTentually have beea gmtified in that reipct 
also, the ultimate object of all his pieviov 
detestable ^loceecKngs, had not his proipecli 
and intrigues been destroyed by a prematme 
but desared 



• ** It seems, that on one oecaston the queen hdi 
the hands of the princess, while the Ionl>adninl 
amased himself with cutting her gown to shreds ; sdl 
that on another, she introduced, him into the chiwhif 
of Elizabeth, before she had left her bed, when a 
ricdent romping scene took place ; which was aftsr 
wards repeated, wUlumt the prettnee nf the qmeemJ^^ 
Hiss Aikin's Memoirs, &e. rd. i. page 78, 3d edit. 
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If the coBclusioR ta which we have alluded 
nay be reasonably drawn from the particulars 
yhich have been advanced, a clear light will 
le thrown on many points of Elizabeth^s c6n-> 
iuct and character after her accession, which, 
tnthout such an explication, would be unintel- 
l%ible. We now discover the secret of muck 
ii her personal and public behavioun She 
bad lost the great security of all that is 
pnniable in fe^iale character, and with it her 
Ml£^teen. No chedk remained for the 
preservation of delicacy, or the controul of 
passion^ Hence ori^btiated hef undisguised 
p^miratimi of haadaome men; her disreputdUb 
ittachment to a worthless male fevourite, ifdip 
had nothing to recommend him but the 
external graces of form and appearance ; her 
fudike to women whose personal attracticms she 
knew to be superior to her own ; her avowed 
contempt of legitimate imioh; her stem 
diseountenttiee of all innoceut inteniourse 
between the youthful of both sexes; and her 
malignant persecution of those whose hearts 
fvere united by the sacred link of hanoucablfii 
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love.* The secret, conviction of her early 

* It would be easy to adduce numerous proofs of 
all these bad traits in the character of Elizabeth. 
A remarkable instance of that^ which is last upon the 
list, is given in a curious anecdote told by Sir JohA 
Harington. ** She did oft ask the ladies around her 
chamber, if they loved to think of marriage? and the 
wise ones did conceal well their liking thereto, as 
knowing the queen's judgment in that matter. Sir 
Matthew Arundel's fair cousin, not knowing so deeply 
as her fellows, was asked one day hereof, and simplj 
said, she had thought much about marriiige, if her 
fadier did consent tp the man she loved. ^ Yon 
seem honest, i'faith,' said the queen, * I will sue for 
you to your father/ The damsel was not displeased 
hereat ; and when Sir Robert came to court, the 
queen asked him hereon, and pressed his consenting, 
if the match was discreet. Sir Robert, much asto- 
nished at this news, said, he never heard his daughter 
had liking to any man ; and wanted to gain knowledge 
of her affection, but would give free consent to what 
was most pleasing to her Highness's will and advice. 

* Then I will do the rest,' said the queen. The lady 
was called in ; the queen told her that her father 
had given his free consent. * Then,' replied the lady, 

* I shall be happy, and please your Grace.' * So 
thou shalt, but not to be a fool and marry. I have 
his consent given to me ; and I vow thou shalt never 
get it into thy possession. So go to thy business ; I 
see that thou art a bold one, to owjd thy foolishness 
so rashly.'"— NugseAntiquae, vol. i. 185. 
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departure from female virtue^ which lay like a 
poison at her heart, drying up the sources of 
all complacency and joy, was naturally mani- 
fested in general irritability and peevishnesii 
of temper, and in violence and inconsistency 
of outward conduct ; and rendered her cruel 
and tyrannical against law, reason, and huma- 
nity ; revengeful without injury ; harsh with- 
OBt offisnce ; and virulent and unrelenting in 
the gratification of her malice. Nor was this 
moral distortion contrasted by any great or 
glorious trait in her public character. The 
love of her people was bottomed on the pride 
of rule, and co-existent only with their im- 
fdicit obedience.* Her zeal for the reformed 

* Elizabetby with all her boasted patriotism and 
affection for her people, did not hesitate to recur to 
the most unconstitational means of gratifying her 
veogaance* She caused Charles Baillie, as we hare 
already seen> to he racked^ for bringing orer from 
France Mary Queen of Scots' defence ; she caused 
all the ser?anis of the Duke of Norfolk to be racked; 
CP'Israeliy vol. iii. p. 475 ;) and she had recourse to 
an obsolete atatute, and an illegal stretch of authority, 
to smite off the right hands of Stubbs and his printer, 
for the publication of the former gentleman's work^ 
entitled, ** The Discovery of a gaping Gulphi wherein 
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£Euth was^ at besti but eqidvoedh; lor kil 
the Pope yielded up the question otsUfvevM^ 
she would readily have rece&efled fa^rs^ 
and her subjects to the Church of RMie^j 
and, while France was yet veekiiig vriiii 
the blood of the Protestant victiniB i^ Smt 
Barthobmew's day, she perBiitted » renetni 
of the overtures for her marriage with the 
youngest saa of Catherine de Medid» tk 
planner and perpetrator of the teaaiaeKe : to 

England is like to be twaHowed up by aaiotlitor Fniiidi 
marriage^ ^^" Our graoious qaeen could, likeiaMi 
bum people for their religion. Two OatehmeD, 
Anabaptists, suffered in Smidtfield, in 1575 ; and died, 
as Hollinshed sagdy remarks, "vrltti ** roatiag ai^ 
crying.'* She made a terrible use of the triirrible acC 
of the twentj-seventh year of her reign. One hondreJ 
and sixty«eight suffnred mder it, eonvietod'of being 
priests, of harbouring priests, or of becoming eoa« 
▼erts.-«Pennant*s London^ p. 4^. These aevMv 
proceedings were not the stern acts of law, guardioi; 
against greater or wider fiiture erila by a lew exan- 
|iles of terrible retribution, but sprang entirety frou 
the irritated personal feelings of this siiirfiii^ ikoikgr 
of her c&untry, and her patriotic ministenr. The radlf 
says Blackstone, is utterly unknown to the law of 
England, though it was occasionally used as an ea^ 
of Hate not of law^ more than once in Ae reign of 
£liiabetlu--«Com* t. vr, p, 320. 
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which we may fairly add^ that her ibreigii 
polities, (with the exception of Spun,) iostead 
of being cfaaracteriaed by dignified, lib^rad^ 
and comprehensive principles, were made up 
of intrigue and finesse; and resembled the 
tricks and shifts of a dirty pettifoger's office, 
rather than the grand and honourable mea^ 
aures of one of the first and most enlightened 
cabinets in the world.* 

That vanity and self-conceit should bear an 
excessive sway in the mind of Elizabeth, seems 
somewhat extraordinary, as these weaknesses 
are rarely associated with the violent, the stem, 
and the vigorous, in human character. She 
formed, however, a remarkaUe exception to 
the general rule. Her biography is full of 
distances of such expositions of these petty 
ifeelings, as would excite our contempt, were 
it not meiged in the strcmger emotion of in- 
dignation at what is worse than vanity or self- 
conceitt Of their influence on her behaviour, 

* See Brodie*8 Hist Brit Empire, introdnctioD, 
p. 130. 

t We might muUiplj, even to satiety, examples, of 
the grossest nature, of Elisabeth's vanity and seU- 
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one proof, among a thousand, is afforded xa, 
in the account of the audiences ivhich were 
given by the queen to Melvil, the Scotch envoyt 

couceit. These, however, at worst, are onlj foibles; 
and had not her charaicter exhibited features more 
deformed, such lighter defects in it might have been 
suffered to sleep in peace. Bat her whole conduct 
arequires that we should ** nothing extenuate/' though 
charity demands that we should set down ** nougbt 
in malice." — ^A Dutch ambassador assured her Ma- 
jesty, and she receired the assurance with peculiar 
complacency, that he had undertaken a voyage to see 
'her, who for beauty and wisdom excelled all other 
beauties in the world. So fond was she of dress, that 
she left three thousand different habits in her ward, 
robe, at her death. Dancing, also, was a favourite 
amusement with her, as a means of displaying her 
grace, vigour, and agility. Sir Roger Aston assures 
us, that whenever he was to deliver any message to 
ber from James of Scotland, on lifting up the hangingsi 
be was sure to find her dancing, that he might coiy- 
municate to his master her youthful and vigorous 
appearance. — Weldon's Court of King James V* 
This affectation of activity, the old queen persisted in 
to the last dregs of life. In the very year which ter- 
minated her reign, one of her courtiers describes beri 
as still endeavouring to deceive herself and others, 
by making exertions quite incompatible with her 
declining strength and advanced age. '' The queen, 
our sovereign,'' says he, *^ was never so g^lant maoy 
years, nor so set upon jollity. Her council, and otbtrsy 
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** At dSvers meetmgs/* says he, " we had 
^vers purposes. The queen, my unstress, had 
instructed me to leave matters of gravity 
sometimes, and cast in merry purpose, lest 
<itherwise she should be wearied, she being 
Well informed of that queen's natural temper. 
Therefore in declaring my observations of the 
customs of Dutchland, Poland, and Italy, the 
buskins of the women were not forgot; and 
vihat country weed I thought best becoming 
gentlewomen. The queen said she had clothes 
ct every sort ; which, every day thereafter, 

ft J doQtptet, had ^ersniidedher to give up the p^« 
fpresa ipto the west for this year^ by reason of the 
j^indrance of harvest by the taking up of carts^ and 
ihepeople*9groang : bntshe is come abotit again to hold 
it: on as fai' as my Lord of ttertford's^ which is fifty 
nSes from hence ; and order is given yesterday for 
the remove the same day seven-night; huwiing or 
dispotiiug hi the mean time^ every other day, which 
10 Hbc pe&pk'i ague ; and if things go forward, or 
eonMnne the next year as they are in presehtr will 
give a motive of exception to Sir W'dter Raleigh 
against the prophet David, that a£Brms the age of 
man, bat not as he will think the age of woman, 
to be seventy years, and whatsoever to exceed that 
period to be lahor et dohr^ — Secret Correspondence 
of Sir Robert Cecil with James VI. p. 231. 

VOL. II, S 
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as long as I was there, she changed. - One 
day she had the English weed» another the 
French, and another the Italian, and so forth. 
She asked me which of them became her best? 
I answered, in my judgment, the Italian dress; 
which answer I found pleased her well, for she 
delighted to shew her golden-coloured hair, 
wearing a caul and bonnet, as they do in Italy. 
Her hair was rather reddish than yellow, 
curled, in appearance, naturally- 

" She desired to know of me what colour 
of hair was reputed best; and. whether my 
queen's hair or hers was best ; and which of 
them two was the fairest ? I answered, that 
the fairest of them both was not their worst 
faults. But she was earnest with me to declare 
which of them I judged fairest? I said she 
was the fairest queen in England, and mine 
in Scotland. Yet she appeared earnest. I 
answered that they were both the £sipsA 
ladies in their countries : that her Majesty was 
whiter, but my queen was very lovely. She 
enquired which of them was of highest stature? 
I said my queen. Then, saith she, she is too 
high ; for myself am neither too high^ nor to6 
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low. Then she asked, what exercises she 
used? I answered, that when I received my 
last dispatch, the queen was lately come from 
the Highland hunting : that when her more 
serious affairs permitted, she was taken up 
with reading histories; that sometimes she 
recreated herself with playing upon tl^e; lute 
and virginals. She a^ed if she played^ell ? 
I said reasonably, for a queen. ' <V . 

" The same, day after dinner, my Lord of 
Hunsdon drew me up to a quiet jgallery, that 
X might hear some music, but he said he durst 
not avow it, where I might hear the queen 
play upon the virginals. After I had hearkened 
awhile, I tock up the tapestry that hung 
before the dopr of the chamber, and seeing 
her back towards the door, I ventured within 
the chamber and stood a pretty space, hearing 
her play excellently well ; but she left off 
immediately, as soon as she turned about and 
saw me. She appeared to be surprised to see 
me, and came forward seeming to strike me 
with her hand, alleging that she used not topla^ 
before men^ but when she was solitary, to shun 
inelancholy. She asked how I oame there? I 

82 
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answeied, as I was walkii^ wvbh my Lord of 
Hunsdoiiy as we passed by the chamber doer, 
I heard such melody as raiished ale, whereby 
I wasdrawninerelknewhew; excusiiigmy 
£iult of homeliness^ as being brought up in 
tiie court of France, where such freedom was 
aUowed ; declaring myself mlling to endwce 
what kind of punishment her Majesty should 
be pleased to inflict upon me fot so great an 
offence. Then die sat down low upon a 
cushion, and I upon m/ knees by her ; biit, 
with her own hand, she gave me a eushien to 
ky under my knee, which I at first refused, btit 
she compelled me to take it. She tfhen caffed 
ibr my Lady StrafiS)rd out of the next chamber, 
for the queen was alone. She enured 
whether my queen or she played' best?' liitbiil 
I found m3rself obliged ta give her the praise. 
She said my French was very good; and 
asked if I could speak Italian, which: she 
i^ke reasonably wdl. I told her Migesty I 
had no time to learn the language, not haviDg 
been above two months in Italy.'*^ — ^^ 1 told 
her Majesty that thougk I had ni> reason of 
being weary, I knew my mistafess her aflSors 
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c^led me home ; yet I was stayed two days 
longer that I might see her dance^ as I was 
afterwards informed :* which being over, she 
enquired of me, whether ^he, or my queen, 
danced best ? I answered^ the queen danced 
not so high, or disposedly, as she did." 

* This amnseiiienty to which her Majesty was 
jQXtremdy partial, as displaying at once her vigour 
and her grace, difiered exlremely from ike waltzes 
and quadrilles of the present day. The learned Seldea 
lias ' not considered it as heneatb his unexampled 
erudition to touch upon the subject. ** The court of 
^Q^land is much altered" (temp. Charles 1.) : *' at a 
soUmn dandng^ first you had the grave measures,'* 
(hence our balls formerly began with minuets^) then 
the t»raiitoes and the galHards, and ^is kept up with 
cefemoBy ; and at length to Frenchmore** (this was 
the oouMtrg donee, borrowed from the French^ and 
receiving its name from the partners standing contri 
and Opposite to each other) ** and the cushion dance ;** 
(in ^hich'the partners, jEueeltng down, saluted each 
(Mlher;i) ^'then ajHib^ oompany dances, lord and lady^ 
^oom and kitchen maid» no distinction. So, in our 
court, in Elisabeth's time, gravity and state were kept 
tip« In King James's time, things were pretty well ; 
Imt in King Charles's time, there has been nothing 
bqt trencboHirei" (or Frenchmore); and the cushion 
dance." — Omnium Gatherum troly poly, hoity toity ! 
under the article of *' King of England." See, also, 
Ailtin's Memoirs, t. i. p. 881. 
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The personal attractions of Elizabeth, how- 
ever highly they might be appreciated by 
herself, or lauded by her supple ministers, and 
hoaxing foreign visiters, do not appear to 
have been very overcoming, if we may estimate 
them by an honest portrait drawn by one who 
had no interest to serve in perverting the truth. 
From the account of Paul Hentzner, indeed, 
a German who travelled through England in 
her reign, she seems to have been a subject 
for the rigid outline of Holbein, rather than the 
delicate touch of a Vandyke, or a Lely. He 
is describing her Majesty going to prayers : 

'^ First went gentlemen, barons, earls, 
knights of the garter, all richly dressed and 
bare headed ; next came the chancellor, bearing 
the seals in a red silk purse, between two ; one 
of which carried the royal sceptre, the other 
the sword of state, in a red scabbard studded 
with golden jlewrs de lys^ the point upwards ; 
next came the queen in the sixty-fifth year of 
her age, as we were told, very majestic j her 
face oblong, fair, but wrinkled ; her eyes small, 
yet black and pleasant ; her nose a little hooked ; 
her lips narrow; and her teeth black (a defect 
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the English seem subject to, from their 
great use of sugar). She had in her ears two 
pearls with very rich drops : she wore false 
hair, and that red. She had a small crown, 
reported to be made of some of the gold of 
the celebrated Lunenberg table. Her bosom 
was uncovered, as all the English ladies have 
it till they marry ; and she had on a necklace 
of exceeding fine pearls. Her hands were 
small, her fingers long, and her stature neither 
^ tall nor low. Her air was stately ; her manner 
of speaking mild and obliging. That day 
she was dressed in white silk, bordered with 
pearls of the size of beans ; and over it, a 
mantle of black silk, shot with silver thread : 
her train was very long, the end of it borne 
by a marchioness. Instead of a chain, she 
had an oblong collar of gold and jewels." — 
*• Whoever speaks to her, it is kneeling : now 
and then she raises some with her hand/' — 
** Wherever she turned her face, as she 
was going along, every body fell down on 
their knees."* 

• Paul Hentzneri printed at Strawberry Hill, p. 91, 
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The mode in wkich the royal taUe ef thk 
idol was dailjr served, was an offenn^ to pride 
iMid vanity, well adapted to her taste ; but 
which (thanks to the events of the last two 
centuries) is now known, only to be smiled or 
wondered at, in all the enlightened nations <^ 
the world. 

*^ A gentleman entered the room beariag a 
rod, and along with him another who had a 
table^^^loth^ which^ after they had both kneeled 
three times, with the utmost veneration, he 
spread upon the table ; and, after kneeling 
again, they both retired. Then came two 
others, one with the rod again, the other with 
a saltcellar, a plate, and bread: wheu they 
had kneeled^ as the others had done,* and 
pliaced what was brought upon the table, they 
too retired, with the same ceremonies per« 
formed by the first. At last came an unmarried 
lady, (we were told she was a countess,) and 
along with her a married one, bearing a tasting 
knife ; the former was dressed in white silk* 
who, when she had prostrated herself three 
times, in the most graceful manner, approached 
the table, and rubbed the pUtes with brpad 
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and salt, witli as much care as if the queen 
had been presrati. When they had waited 
there a little tune» the yecmien of the guard 
entered^ bareheaded^ clothed in scarlet, with a 
golden rose upon their backs, bringing in at 
each tura^ a course of four and twenty dishes, 
aerved in plate, most of it gilt ; these dishes 
were received by a gentleman in the same 
Qf^ev they were brought, and laid upon the 
table, while the lady taster gave to each of the 
guards a mouthful to eat, for fear of any 
poiaan. During the time that this guard, 
which consists of the taUest aiid stoutest men 
that can be found in all Englwd, (bein^ taxe^ 
fuHy selected for dus^rvice.) werebringiag 
dinner, twelve trumpets and two kettle-drums 
made the hall ring for half an hour together. 
At tlie end of all this ceremonial, a number 
cyf unmiu'ried ladies appeared, who, with par- 
ticular solemnity lifted the meat off the table 
aod conveyed it into the queen's inner and 
iBorie private chamber, where, after she had 
chosen for hei^|p^, the rest goes to the ladies 
of Uie court?** 

• Ibid. ^ 
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* But, mth whatever contempt we msjr 
regard the foibles, or however indignant we 
may feel at the harsher features ^f the cha- 
racter of Elizabeth, we aui contempli^ the 
close of her reign only with emolioBa of 
unmixed commiseration. Submission and 
adulation had offered all their satisfaclaoBs 
to her for nearly half a century ; she had the 
respect of foreign courts, and popularity at 
home: pageantry, and pomp, and pleasure, 
had exhausted their arts to soothe her pride^ 
and amuse her fancy; wherever she directed 
her eye, her look enlightened every counte- 
nance with a smile, and, in a literal sense, 
every knee was bent to do her homage. In 
the midst of this unexampled halcyon state 
of prosperity, her soul was converted into a 
land of desolation : she gradually became 
peevisfaj morose^ and gloomy;' sleep was 
banished from her eyelids, and peace fit>m 
her bosom; she loathed her food, rejected 
medicine, and after a few weeks endurance 
of all the agonies 'of a ** wounded spirit," 
unsolaced by recollections of the past, un- 
cheered by hopes for the future, she drew her 
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last anguished sigh, on the twenty-fourth of 
March, 1603. 

The following picture of her wretched state, 
at the close of her life, is transmitted to us by 
an eye-witness. Sir Robert Carey, afterwards 
Earl of Monmouth, a friend of the dying 
queen's, who had come to watch for the con- 
duding pang, that he might be the first to 
communicate the joyful intelligence to the 
Scottish King. This he effected, by slipping 
out of the chamber of death the moment after 
Elizabeth's expiration ; and, at the risk of 
his neck, (for he had a terrible fall on the 
last day of his journey*) riding post fi:om 
London to Edinburgh.* |- 

" When I came to court, I found tbejjuCTl 
ill-disposed, and she kept her inner lodgipg^ 
yet she, hearing of my arrival, sent for me. 
I found her in one of her vHthdrawing chanlf 
bers, sitting low upon l^r cushions. She 
called me to her ; I kissed her hand, and told 
her it was my ehiefest ha{^ines& to see her in 
safety and healthy wlueh I wished might long 
continue. She shook me by the. hand, and 

* M6ioiQir& of Sir Robjur t Carey, p. 64^e^ inirak 
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wrung it bard, aad said, f No, Robin^ I am 
not well ;' and then discoursed with ne of 
her indispositiDn, and that her heart had bcien 
sad and heai^ for ten or twelve days; aad in 
her discourse she fetched not so few as fer^ 
or fifty great sighs. I was grieved, at the 
first, to see her in this plight ; for in all my 
life time before, I never laiew herielch « sigh, 
but when the Queen of Scots was beheaded. 
^* I used the best words I could to persuade 
her from this melandboly humour ; but I 
found by her, it was iw deep rooted in her 
heart, and hardly to be removed. This was 
on a Saturday nig^t ; and ^he gave icooimaiid- 
ment that the great doset should be prepared 
for her, to go t^ chapel the next morning. 
The next day, all things being in readiaesl^ 
we long expected her coming..- After eleven 
o'clock, one of the gtooms came out, and 
bade make ready for :the private dbset ; ahe 
would not go to the great. There we stayed 
long for her coming; but at the last she 
bad cushions laid for her in the privy chan^r^ 
hard by the closet deor^ and there she heard 
service. 
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^ Ff Ml ihat day fomarcls she grew worM 
wd irorse. She remained upon her cushioni^ 
{owr4»j9 and nights at the least. All about 
her could not persuade her eith^ to take any 
sustenance, or to go to bed/^ 

Historians and politicians have sought for 
the cause of this awful tejrmination of Eliza- 
beth's career in various external circumstances; 
suchas^ regret at her severity to Essex, and 
the discovery of his penitence by the token 
of the ring» which should have been delivered 
to her by the Countess of Nottingham ; her 
secret anger at being obligated to pardon 
Tyrone ; or the keen mort^eation with which 
the intar^es of her courtiers and ministers 
with James of Scotland corroded her bosom : 
but the christian philosopher will probably 
attribute her *^ mind diseased'^ to another 
origin — ^to the "rooted sorrow of a "me- 
mory/' which dwelt on many an act of foulnesa 
and of tyiianny ; and to " the written troubles 
of a brain," that could well exercise itself in 
the comparison between duty and action ; in 
the reflection of how much had b^n bestowed, 
and how little had bipen effected; and in the 
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calculation of chances for and against the 
enjoyment of that final state of bliss, ** where 
only the righteous shall shine as the firma- 
ment of heaven, and as the stars, for ever 
and ever.** 



Robert DudleYi Earl of Leicester. 

It is a very interesting feature in the 

novel of Kenilworth, that it introdifces the 

reader to nearly all the remarkable characters 

of the court of Elizabeth ; and clothes the 

puppets with so much circumstantiality, as 

makes them almost objects of vision as well 

as of reflection. The men who awed Europei 

and at the same time shrunk under the frown 

of their own queen, are ranged before us in 

their real stature, persons, dress, and manners ; 

and we regret, or admire, their servility in the 

presence, and weaknesses or high-mindedhessi 

when for a moment they escape from it, as 

ititensely as if we had mingled personally in 

the gorgeous group* Of these characters^ 
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Dudley, as befits him, makes the most conk 
spieuous figure; and though he is shewn in 
far too mild a light by the author, yet we 
forgive this defect, for the splendour and trlith 
in the general drawing of this distinguished 
favourite. Of the real characters of the great 

• 

it is difficult to obtain a correct idea ; but the 
inferences which we may draw with respect to 
that of Leicester, even from the accounts of 
those historians or biographers who have 
spoken most favourably of him, are such as 
convince us that he was any thing rather 
than an honourable man, or able minister. 
On the other hand, though the invectives of 
his personal enemies ought, in commoh sense^ 
to be disregarded, yet as most of the atrocious 
,^fe. with which they charge him, have never 
been sufficiently disproved to stamp them as ca- 
lumnies, we cannot but receive their assurances 
or evidence vf'4kese with a considerable degi* ee 
of confidence.* OT these moral draughtsmen, 

* GrotiQS has given ns tbe general opinion of Lie-^ 
oester's character in foreign conntriesj. when he sajrs^ 
'* Egregius virtuam simulator; et qui iavisos atquo 
infelices Dadleias gentis spiritiu band ingrat^ comitate 
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the author of *^ Leicester's Comaumwedth'' is 
the most full aod particular } and, if we mxj 
believe even half of what he tells, we muat rise 
firom the perusal of his book with the conviction, 
that Du^ey was one of the most detestable of 
all recorded royal minions. Son to John duke 
of Northumberknd, (who paid the penalty of 
his ambition with his head,) Robert was early 
initiated into the life of a courtier ; and re- 
ceived the honour of knighthood from Edward 
Vlth. His projects, however, becamecbuded 
ia the former part of Mary's re^^ from his 
being implicated in the intrigues and attaindfa* 
of his father ; but fortune had destined him 
for a brilliant course, and the queen's pardoa 
and favour reidved his courage, and bade bis 
hopes blossom with a renovated vigour. 
Shortly after the accession of Elizabeth, ^e 
glories of Dudley's fortune began to expand* 
He became the marked favourite of the 
[sovereign; was made mas^r of the hwiej 

Telaret ;*' an aocomplislied pretender to ▼trtne, cs* 
pable of concealing tlie wicked spirit of the Dodlejr 
family under the mask of an agreeable and aflaUe 
ppiiteness. 
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imtdUed kaigbt of the garter ; and sworn i 
member of the privy cq^hgiI. Laige sue* 
cewve grants of land by the cnmn were also 
bastcmed upon Um j and all suitors to the 
thr<Mae confided the proseeutioii of thm in- 
terests to him, as the most certain channel to 
attention and successt Hk quarrd with tbd 
Boble-minded Tliomas Earl of Suasten;, on the 
subject of the pro{iOised nuurriage h^tm$m 
Elizabeth and the Aixshdukf Charles of Aus^ 
tria, waSf &r a time^ a hitter dr(^ in his c^ 
^ pro^rity ; but the interfi^ence of majesty 
compiled an appar^ reconciliation, which, 
whi^e it secured him from dl aiolestaition from 
the generous Susse:^:^ neither lessened his per« 
sonal inflnenc^ nor was Icsavened by any dimi* 
liution of the royal alB^otion, A fallacioua 
proposal o( Eliirab^h's, whidhi deceived even 
Xeicester, of marrying Inm to Queen Mary 
of Scotland, induced him to commit the evil 
deed already related**^he destructioii of hi| 
first wife, Amy Eobsart. T^ murder was 
perpetrated^ but without its expected reward ) 
for Mary declmed acceptipg ^ picppsal^ 
The increasootg affection of Elizabeth hv her 
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favourite was now more conspicuously mani- 
fested, by creating him, in 1564, on the one 
day, baron of Denbigh, wd on the next, 
earl of Leicester. This was followed by 
his being elevated to the chancellorship of 
Oxford, as he had before been to that of 
Cambridge ; and about the same time a high 
foreign honour was conferred upon him — tke 
order of St. Michael, sent by Charles IXth, 
king of France. In 1572, Leicester ventured 
on a step, which, had it been discovered by 
the queen, might have shaken his fortunes to 
their foundation — ^his private marriage with 
Douglas baroness dowager of Sheffield. The 
transaction, however, was so cunningly and 
secretly managed, that the reality of the mar- 
riage^ which was denied by the earl, could not 
be determined till many years after the death 
of this desperate profligate. Leicester had 
long raised his thoughts to the hand of Eliza- 
beth. Willing, however, as she wad to be 
his mistress, her selfish love of rule would 
not allow her to become his wife; and the 
earl, irritated by her determined and repeat^ 
refusal, entered into a third matrimonial en- 
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gagement, and took the hand of the Countess 
of Essex ; with whom he had, for some time 
before this legal connexion, carried on a cri- 
minal intercourse. AH Leicester's subtlety 
was insufficient to conceal this affiiir from the 
queen :• she soon discovered it ; her fury was 
unbounded; and the favourite was imme- 
diately put into strict confinement. But 
love speedily triumphed over rage : Leicester's 
society, even though married,' was indispen- 
sible. She again liberated him, restored him 
to aU his honours,. and smiled upon him with 
augmented favour. Her criminal or childish 
partiality bestowed upon him, in 1585, the 
command of the forces sent into Holland ; 
where he disgraced himself, his mistress, and 
Ms country : and at the critical period of the 
Spanish invasion, when the honour, safety, 
and existence of the country were at stake^ 
in defiance of the dictates of her own judg- 
ment, and the advice of her wisest friends ; 
cf public opinion, and private remonstrance ; 
fihe conferred the command of the forces 
assembled at Tilbury upon this notoriously 
incompetent nobleman. The infatuation of 
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his royal mbtress appeared to Increase railier 
than dasunish ; nor is it easy to see whit 
^rauld bare been the conaeq^ieaces of h« 
dotage and his ambition* had wk bis lifebe!^ 
rather suddenly tenni&ated* ;at ConaJniiyp w 
Oxfordshire, on September the 4^, IS^Sp 
not mthout « rumour of his baving accidi^f 
tally taken a dose of poison, that he had pre* 
fwred for one of bis intendiad victins$ a 
cepoFt, whicbi whether or npt founded in 
Isrutbi is a sufficient intitnaitioa of the esti* 
mate formed by the English public of bif 
character. 

It is not surpriaing, indeed, ibat th^ world 
should have attributed ibe demise of X^eic^ost^ 
to an accident of Ibis descniptioBa a^ it was 
sufficiently notorious that a similar mode of 
dispatchuig bis rivals and enemies was femiUac 
to bis practice. Italy, it seems, bad then th» 
credit of producing the most skilAd apin* 
pounders of poisws, and the most subiJe 
exhibitors of them, of any nation in Eurppej 
and of i^eae Leicester bad provided bim^ 
with a formidable troop. It consisted of *<i 
pbirncigeon^ that then was newly come to 10/ 
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ford from Italy y a ewiniirg man, add mite ia 
operation;'' a Doctor Jidioy from the same 
eountry, a Doetor Dale, and a Doetor Bayly> 
^ a man alsia^ not a tifil^ siiudied in bis art ; 
Ibr,^ say& our inffermant, '*I heard him onee 
tojrself, in publie act in Oxiferd, and that va. 
presence of my Lord of Leicester, {if I be 
liM deceived,)^ maintaini that poison might 
He so tempered aiid given, as it should! not 
appear presently, and yet should kill the party 
afterwards, at what time should be appomted."* 
By the potency of isuch compounds, and the 
aoti^y^ of the eairPl^ agents in admii»stering 
tiiem, it is iissertdd that almost all those wha 
stood in the way of Leicester's andbitiim^ or 
excited his inlijgnation, wete either removed, 
or permanently injured. In l^is manner am 
aesoounted for, the deatib of Lord Sheffield, of 
the Earl of Essex, of CWdinal Chatilian, of 
Mktress Alice i)raycot, ^ Sir Nicholas 
Throgmorton, and of Lady Lenox ; as well 
an die impaiirtd health of the Earl of Suipex, 
and other liteis celebrated ol]ject8 of bis aj^pre- 

* Leicester's Odttmonweftlth, p. 24, edit. 1641. ] 
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hension, hatred, or malice.* It would be 
disgusting to exhibit Leicester under the 
various aspects of extraordinary and gross 
turpitude which his contemporaries have sUtri- 
buted to him ; suffice it, then, to say^ that 
the author of his ** Secret Memoirs*' closes 
his work with this general estimate of the 
character of a man, who was for thirty years 
the friend, favourite, and, we fear we must 
add, paramour of Queen Elizabeth. 

'* Yet in himself hath he much less of 
good wherewith to procure to himself love or 
credit amongst men, than these ancestors of 
his had ; he being a man wholly abandoned 
of humatie virtue, and devoted to wickedness; 
which maketh men odious both to God and 
man. In his father, no doubt, there were to 
be seen many excellent good parts, if they 
had been joined with faith, honesty, mode- 
ration, and loyalty ; for all the woiid kno weth 
that he was very i^ise, valiant, magnanimous^ 
liberal, and assuredly frieiidly where he (mce 
promised ; of all which virtues my lord, his 
son, hath neither shew nor shadow, but only a 

* Ik 27, at infra. 
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certain false representation of the former^ 
being crafty and subtle to deceive^ and inge- 
nious to wickedness; and as for valour, he 
hath as much as a mouse ; his magnanimity 
is base sordity; his liberality, rapine; his 
friendshipi plain fraud, holding only for his 
gain, and not otherwise, though he were 
bound with a thousand oaths, of which he 
maketh as great account as hens do of cack- 
ling, but only for his commodity ; using them 
especially in greatest number, when he 
ikieaneth to deceive ; namely, if he swear so- 
lemnly by his George i or by the eternal 
G — d, then be sure it is a false lie; for these 
are observations in the court, and sometimes 
in his lodging. In like case, his manner is to 
take up and swear by the bibk; whereby a 
gentleman of good account, and one that' 
seemed to follow him, (as many do that like 
liim but little!,) protested to me of his know- 
ledge, that, in a very short space, he observed 
him, wittingly and willingly, to be forsworn 
sixteen times. This man, therefore, so con- 
temptible by his ancestors ; so odible of him- 
self ; so plunged, overwhelmed, and defamed 
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VOL all vice \ so envied in the court \ m detesteii 
in the countryr a^d ^^ t^tisted of his own 
dearest ftiends; my, (whieb I KCSk privy to,) 
80 misliked and hated of hid of^n servants, ifer 
his beastly liib, niggardize^c and atheism, 
(being never yet seen to sarf one private 
prayer within his chamber in his ]^e^) As thej 
design nothing ia this life{so^niuch) aa hi^r rtiiB, 
9xA that they may be the first to lay hands npon 
him for revenge : this man, I say, sobrdsen 
within and without, it is impossible that her 
Majesty and wise counsel should fear : I eaft 
never believe it» Or, if it be so^ it is Ood*» 
permission, without alt doubt, for punisbmeiit 
of that his wickedness and sin, which is bctf h 
rooted in, and rested on, him ; so that when 
this man shall perceive, indeed, that they ftttf 
him, then wUl he handle them acoor&igfy, 
and play the htat^^ (his crest) ^< indeed ; w^di 
inconvenience I hope they will have the oave 
to prevent. And so I leave it to God and t^ 
them', craving pardon of my Lord of Leicester 
for my boldness, if I have been too pkdii with 
him."* 

^ Secret Memoirs of Robert Dudley tartof tet- 
cester, page 216, edit. 1706* 
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Thomas Ratcliffe, Earl of Sussex.^ 

We cannot present to our readers a more 
spirited and complete sketch of the character* 
of this nobleman, and of his quarrel with< 
Leicester, than that which is afforded us in' 
the distinguished work of Miss Aikin, which 
we have already quoted.* 

^^ Thomas Earl of Sussex was an antagonist 
of a different nature ; an enemy rather than 
a rival ; and one who sought the overthrow; 
of Leicester with as much zeal and industry 
as Leicester himself sought his ; but by means 
as open and courageous, as those of his oppo« 
nent were ever secret, base, and cowardly. 
This nobleman, the third Earl of Sussex, of 
the surname of Radcliffe, and son of him who 
had interfered, with eflbct, to procure more 
humane and re^ctful treatment for Eliza- 
beth, during the period of her adversity, bad 
been first known by the title of Lord Fitz- 
walter, which he derived from a powerful line^ 
of barons, well known in English history, from 

* Memoirs of the Court of Elizftbetb, vol. i. 
page 388. 
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the days of Henry the First. By his mather, 
daughter of Thomas second duke of Norfolk, 
he was first cousin to Queen Anne Bdeyn; 
and friendship, still more than the ties of 
bloodf closely connected him with the head of 
the Howards. Several circumstances render 
it probable that he was not a zealous Protest- 
ant ; though it is no where hinted that he 
was even secretly attached to the Cathdic 
party. During the reign of Mary, his high 
character and approved loyalty had caused hun 
to be employed, first, in an embassy to the 
£inperor Charles V« to settle the queen's 
marriage articles, and afterwards in the arduous 
post of lord-deputy of Ireland. Mizabeth 
continued him for spme time in this situation; 
but wishing to avail I^erself of his counsels aqd 
service at home, she recalled him in. 1565; 
conferred upon him the high dignity of lord 
Qhamberlain, vacant by the resignation of ^die 
Earl of Ainindel ; and appoint^ as his pmc- 
cesser in Ireland, his e2i;ceUent second in office, 
iSor Henry Sidney ; who stood ijn* the wm^ 
relation, that of brother-in Jaw, to Sussex and 
Leicester } and Vi^hose singular merit aiid good 
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fortune it was, to preserve to the end the 
esteem and friendship of both. 

<* The ostensible <^u8e of quarrel between 
these two earls seems to have been their 
diSbrence of opinion respecting the Austrian 
match; but this was rather the pretext, than 
the motive, of an animosity, deeply rooted in 
the natures and situation of each ; and, pro- 
bably, called into action by particular, provo- 
cations now unknown. The disposition of 
Sussex viras courageous and sincere ; his spirit 
high; his judgment clear an4 strong; his 
whole character honourable and upright. In 
the arts of a courtier, which he despised, he 
was confessedly inferior to his wily adversary $ 
in all the qualifications of a statesman, and a 
soldier, he vastly excelled him. 

^^ Sussex was endowed with penetration 
tsufficient to detect, beneath the thidk folds of 
liypocrisy and artifice, in which: they "were 
iiivolved, 1^ monstrous vices of Ldcester's 
disposition; and he could not) without^ indig- 
nation and disgust, behold a princess, .whose 
bhoi he shared, whoise characterhehdnoured^ 
mad whose torvices he had ^raibnused with 

T 2 
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pure devotioni the dupe of an impostoir sO; 
despicable and so pernicious. That influence 
which he saw Leicester abuse, to the dishonour 
of the queen, and the detriment of the country, 
he undertook to overthrow by fair and public 
means, and so far as appears, without motives of 
personal interest or ambition : thus far all was 
well, and for the effort, whether successful or 
not, he merited the public thanks. But there 
mingled, in the bosom of the high-born Sussex, 
an illiberal disdain for the origin of Dudley 
with a just abhorrence of his character and 
conduct. 

<* He was wont to say of him, that two 
ancestors were all that he could number, his 
father .and grandfather, both traitors and 
enemies to their country. His sarcasms roused 
in Leicester an animosity, which he did not 
attempt to disguise. With the. exception of 
Cecil and his friends, who stood neuter, the 
whole court divided into factions, upon the 
quarrel of these two powerful peers; and to 
such extremity were matters carried, that for 
some time neither of them could go abroad 
without a numerous train armed, according to 
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tibe fashion of the day, with daggers and 
spiked bucklers. 

<* Scarcely could the queen herself restrain 
these * angry opposites' from breaking out 
into acts of violence: at length, however, 
summoning them both into her presence, she 
forced them to a reconciliation, neither more 
nor less sincere than such pacifications by 
auljhority have usually proved* 
: ^^ The open and unmeasured enmity of Sussex 
seems to have been productive, in the end, of 
more injury to his own friends than to Leicejster* 
The storm under which the favourite had 
bowed for an instant, was quickly overpast, and 
he once more reared his head erect and lofty 
as before. To revenge himself by the ruin or 
disgrace of Sussex was, however, beyond his 
power : the well-founded confidence of Eliza- 
beth in his abilities, and his attachment to her 
person, he found to be immovable ; but against 
his friends and adherents, against the Duke of 
Norfolk himself, his malignant arts succeeded 
but too well; and it seems not improbable that 
Leicester, for the purpose of can7ing on 
without molestation his practices against them, 
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concurred in procuring for his adversary an 
honourable exile, in the shape of an embassy 
to the imperial court, on Which he departed. 

^' After his return from this mission, the 
queen named the Eari of Sussex lord-pre- 
sident of the North ; an appointment which 
equally removed him from the immediate 
theatre of court intrigue^ Not long after,, 
the hand of death put a final close to his 
honourable career, and to an enmity destined 
to know no other termination. As he lay 
upon his death-rbed, this eminent person is 
recorded to have thus addressed his surroundiiig 
friends: **I am now passing into another 
world, and must leave you to your fortmies» 
and to the queen's grace and goodness; but 
beware of the gipsey, (meaning Leicester,) 
for he will be too hard for you all; you know 
the beast so well as I do/' 



Sir Walter Rawleigh. 

No character brought forwards in Kenilworth 
sfaed greater lustre on the court and reign of 
Elizabeth (with, perhaps, the exception of 
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Sir Philip Sidney) than this extraordinary 
man ; who blended, in his single person, 
the qualitieis of a scholar, wit, and poet ; a 
gentleman and hero; a philosopher and' 
christian. Rawleigh's ^^ History of the 
World" substantiates his claim to v^ry pro-^ 
found reading ; a singular comprehensivenesar 
of mmd i and a rare grandeur of views and 
principles.* It is a monument of equal 
strength and taste, in literary composition ; 
pregnant with wisdom, information, and en- 
tertainment; and couched in a style of 
marvellous purity and sweetness, for the age 
in which it was written. His pretensions to 
wit and poesy are fully justified by the few, 

* Of the literary assistance which was contributed 
to produce this incomparable volume, see D'Israeli's 
Curiosities of Literature, second series, r. ii. p. 126. 
But, allowing the hypothesis to the utmost extent, 
a sufficient portion of the work will remain (the indis- 
putable product of Sir Walter's own mind) to evince 
his vast depth of thought, his rich luxuriance of fancy, 
and his complete command of magnificent and har- 
monious diction. The work was written during hit 
confinement in the Tower ; and, as he says himself, is 
one of three volumes which were to complete his 
original design. 
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but beautiful, specimens which remain to us 
of his compositions of this description. The 
lines in answer to Christopher Marlow's 
*f Come live with me, and be my love,** (so' 
finely set as a.glee by Webb,) breathe the spirit 
of gaiety and fancy, sobered down by much 
good sense. 

'* If that the world and love were young. 
And truth in every shepherd's tongjae» 
These pretty pleasures might me move. 
To live with thee, and be thy love." &c. 

His poem called " The Lye,** which seems 
to have been written shortly after his impri- 
sonment in the Tower, is impregnated with the 

■ 

philosophical spirit ; and though its estimate 
of the world, and the various departments of 
social life, is, perhaps, too darkly tinged, yet 
it evinces a deep knowledge of the heart of 
man, and a long and steady observation of 
what was passing on the great theatre of his 
action. 

■' Go, soul, the body's guest. 

Upon a thankless arrant ; 
Fear not to touch the best, 

The truth shall be thy warrant: 
Go, since I needs must die, 
And give the world the lie*" 
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His " Farewell" is at once original and 
tender. The " Pilgrimage'* may be estimated 
from the following touching verses : 

** Give me my scallop shell of quiet, 

My staff of truth to walk upon. 
My scrip of joy, immortal diet. 

My bottle of salvation. 

My gown of glory, hope's true gage; 

And thus I'll take my pilgrimage — 
Whilst my soul, like a quiet palmer, 

Travelleth towards the land of Heaven!*' 

Nor, if all else were wanting, could we 
hesitate to pronounce him a " gifted bard," 
from the single composition of " Verses on 
liis Death," which has such lines as these : 

** E'en such is time, that takes on trust. 
Our youth, our joys, our all we have, 

And ps^ys us but with age and dust ; 
Who, in the dark and silent grave. 

When we have wandered all our ways, 

Shuts up the story of our days.** 

Rawleigh's life of daring adventure, and 
(to a great extent) of success, is an unques- 
tioned proof of consummate courage; of high 
qualities for command ; and sound judgment 
for execution* His patient endurance of a 
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long and unjust confinement in the Tower, 
occupied in intellectual employments, and 
scientific pursuits; in chemistry, medicine, 
natural history, and literary composition, 
evinces the calm, great, and'philosophic mind : 
and the composure with which he received the 
intimation of his sentence, and bade farewell 
to all that was dear to him on earth ; the 
cheerful submission with which he resigned 
himself to the will of God ; and the unostenta- 
tious fortitude with which he dignified the last 
moments of his existence, were the product, not 
barely of a religious spirit, but of deep christiaa 
impressions. The prominent events of Raw- 
leigh's chequered li(e are generally known. 
Sprung from an ancient but impoverished 
family in Devonshire, his education was that of 
a gentleman ; but it was left to his own genius, 
talent, and ardour, to carve out for him a 
provision and station commensurate with the 
greatness of his views. Burning with the 
spirit of adventure, and the thirst of fame, he 
quitted college ere he had completed his 
education, and united himself to a brave band 
of enterprising volunteers, commanded by hi^ 
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cousin Champernon, in 15699 and associated 
for the generous purpose of assisting tBi^ 
cause of the Protestants in France. A six 
years service in this warfare made him the 
finished soldier; and, in 1578, he gave evi^ 
dence of his skill and valour, under the 
banners of General Morris, in the plains of 
Flanders. The prospect of a novel iscene for 
the exertion of talents applicable to any pur- 
pose induced him to accompany his lincle^ 
Sir Humphrey Gilbert, in a colonizing expe^ 
dition to North- America, which turning out 
unsuccessfully, he passed over into Ireland^ 
where he was employed against the rebels. 
Circumstances which arose in this service, 
occasioned Rawleigh's introduction to Elizat- 
beth, and laid the foundation of his future 
fortune ; though the little proof of gallantry 
mentioned by the author of Kenilworth, 
might, perhaps, assist (if it really occurred) in 
increasing a partiality which she appears to 
have entertained for him on first beholding 
his handsome and noble figure ; for, sayg 
Fuller, *^ coming out of Ireland to the 
English court, in good habit, (his clothes being 
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then a considerable pait of his estate,) he 
found the queen walking, till meeting with a 
plashy place, she seemed to scruple going 
thereon ; presently Rawleigh cast and spread 
his new plush cloak on the ground, where^ 
upon the queen trod gently, rewarding him 
thereafter with many suits for his so free and 
seasonable tender of so fair a fooUclotk^* 
'The more probable occasion, however, of the 
first interview of Rawleigh with Elizabeth, was 
the report of her council on the quarrel between 
him and Lord Grey, which had happened in 
Ireland, and been diiscussed before them on 
the return of his lordship and the young 
soldier to England. Rawleigh's eloquence, 
extraordinary talent, and noble candour, had 
excited the admiration of the cabinet ; they 
mentioned the favourable impressions which 
he had made on them to the queen. She 
directed him to be brought before her. His 
figure and address excited that tender senti- 
ment which she was accustomed to feel for 
personages so gifted ; and he became from that 
moment one of her most highly-valued personal 
friends. Leicester, however, saw his prosperity 
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with an evil eye. He had been Rawleigh's 
patron, but it was before he aspired to any 
part of that royal favour, which the earl 
regarded exclusively as his own. He, there>« 
fore, brought forwards the young Earl of 
Essex as a rival of Rawleigh ; and rendered 
the court, in other respects, so irksome to him, 
that he determined to return to employments 
more congenial to his mind, than the petty 
concerns of intrigue and etiquette. The active 
part which he took in the preparations against 
the Spanish invasion, and the destruction of 
the invincible Armada, relievedhim, foratxme» 
from the ennui of a country life ; and no sooner 
was this warfare gloriously terminated, than 
he engaged in expeditions to America, rather 
of a marauding than a legitimate description ; 
and took the commandof some of them himself. 
But the period of his sunset now arrived. 
The queen died, and Rawleigh's prosperity 
terminated. James was his personal enemy ; 
for^ in an unlucky hour, Rawleigh had said, 
" why need go to Scotland for a king.** The 
speech had been reported to his majesty ; and 
he never forgot or forgave it. The royal pedant 
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nvaited not long for an opportunity of reven^ 
Rawleigh was accused of taking part in Lord 
Cobham's treasonable conspiracy ; insulted 
with a mock trial; and sentenced to death, 
though not the shadow of a proof appeared 
against him. For the present, however, his 
life was spared, and decapitation commuted 
for a strict and tedious imprisonment in the 
Tower. The celebrated Sir Edward Coke^ 
afterwards judge, had, as attorney-general, 
the honour or infamy of conducting this pro- 
secution against him ; and never had the long 
robe been so disgraced, as it was on this 
occasion by this consummate lawyer* His 
insulting language to the prisoner almost 
surpasses belief. The dialogue between the 
attorney-general and the accused was of this 
description : 

" Rawleigh. I will wash my hands of the 
indictment, and die a true man to the king. 

^^ Attorney. You are the absolutest traitor 
that ever was. 

" Rawleigh. If my Lord Cobham be a 
traitor, what is that to me ? 
^ ^^ Attorney. All that he did. was by thy 
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instigation^ thou viper; for I thou thee, thoii^ 
traiton 

^' Ratvkigh. It beeometh not a inan of 
quality and virtue to call me so; but I take> 
comfort in it, it is all you can do. 

" Attorney. I protest, before God, I never 
knew a clearer treason. 

" RwwUigh. I never had intelligence with 
Cofoham since I came to the Tower. 

^^ Attorney. Go too : I will lay thee upott 
thy back, for the confidentest traitor that ever 
came to a bar. 

** Lord Cecil. Be not so impatient, gooii 
Mr. Attorney; give him leave to speak. 

" Attorney. If I may not be patiently 
heard, you will encourage traitors, and dis- 
courage us. I am the king's sworn servant^ 
and must speak. If he be guilty, he i^ a 
traitor ; if not, dismiss him. 

" Nota. Here Mr. Attorney sat down in 
a chafe, and would speak no more, until the 
commissioners urged and intreateid him. After 
much ado he went on, and made a long repe- 
tition of all the evidence, for the directioa of 
the jury; and at the repeating of some 
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things^ Sir Walter Rawleigh iatemipted hinii 
and said he did him wrong. 

'^ Attorney 4 Thou art the moist vile and 
execrable^traitor that ever lived. 

*^ Rawkigh. You speak indiscreetly, bar- 
barously, and uncivilly. 

^* Attorney. I want words . sufficient to 
express thy viperous treasons. 

" Rawleigh. I think you want words, 
indeed, for you have spoken one thii^ half 
a dozen times. 

" Attorney. Thou art an odious fellow : 
thy name is hateful to all the realm of Eng- 
land for thy pride. 

^' Rawkigh. It will go near to prove a 
measuring cast between you and me, Mr. 
Attorney. 

. " Attorneys Well, I will now make it 
appear to all the world, that there never 
was a viler viper upon the face of the earth 
than thou."* 

Immured in the Tower for fourteen years, ' 
*< he improved his imprisonment," says his 



* The Life of Sir Walter Raleigh, with bis trial at 
•Winchester, page 86 et infra^ 1677. 
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biographer, '^ to the greatest advantage of 
learning, and inquisitive men. Since his 
Majesty had civilly buried him, and, as it 
were, banished him this world, he thought it 
no treason to disturb the ashes of former 
times, and bring to view the actions of de- 
ceased heroes/' But at length being '^ weary 
of a state whereinhecould.be only serviceable 
by his pen, but not in a capacity of serving 
and enriching his country any other way, (of 
whom Prince Henry would say, that no king 
but his father would keep such a bird in a 
cage,) he fell upon an enterprize of a golden 
mine in Guiana, in the southern parts of 
America/' The king accepted the proposi- 
tion ; and Rawleigh sailed on the adventure. 
But his good fortune had deserted him : the 
expedition was unsuccessful ; his son was 
killed ; Keymis, his captain, destroyed him- 
self in despair; and Rawleigh returned baf- 
fled and ruined. He was now arrested, through 
the intrigues of Gondomar, the Spanish am- 
bassador ; who, at the suggestion of his court, 
earnestly sought his life. ^' King James/' 
continues his biographer, *^ was willing to 
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sacrifice Sir Walter to the advancement of. 
peace with Spain, but not upon such grounds^ 
as die ambassador had designed ; for he de^ 
sired a judgment upon the pretended breach of 
peace, that by this occasion he might sUIj 
gain from the English an acknowledgement of 
his master's right in those places, and here* 
after both stop their mouths, and. quench 
their heat and valour. Hence, upon his old 
condemnation, (for having had exfexknce 
upon a former trial, they cared not to run 
the hazard of a second,) he was sentenced ; 
the old judgment being averred against him j 
and from Westminster Hall he was carried td 
the gate-house, and from thence the liext 
morning to Parliament-yard, where he had 
the favour of the axe granted him.^ But 

* Anne, tbe good-natured wife of James the First, 
was anxious to save the life of Raleigh. She ad- 
dressed the following letter to Buckingham for this 
humane purpose : 

** Anna, TL 

" My kind Dogge, 

"If I have any power or credit with you, 
I pray you let me have a trial of it at this time, in 
iclealing sincerely and earnestly with the king, that 
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11 persons nave wondered how that old sen- 
^nce, that had Iain dormant sixteen years and 
pwards, against Sir Walter could have been 
lade use of td take oflT his head afterwards;* 
onsidering the then Lord Chancellor Veru- 
im told him positively, (as Sir Walter was 
cqi^ainting him with that pro£^r of Sir 
riUiam St. Geon for a pecuniary pardon, 
^hich might have been' obtained for a less 
iun than his Guiana preparations amounted 
},) in these words, " Sir, the knee-timber of 
our voyage is money. Spare your piirse in 
bis particular j for, upon my Ufe, you luive a 
iifficient pardon for all that is passed already, 
!ie king having under his broad seal made 
ou admiral of his fleet, and given you the 
ower of the martial law over the oflScers and 
^Idiers.'' It was, indeed, the opinion of 

ir Walter Rawleigh's life may not be called i» 
aestion. If you do it, so that the sticcesa answer 
ty expectation y asstire yourself that I will take it 
Ktraordinarily kindly at your hands ; and rest one' 
lat wisheth yon well, and desilres yon still, as you' 
ave been, a tme servant to your master. To the 
larquis of Buckingham.*'— -Cay ley's Life of Raleigh, 
ol. ii. page 156. ' 
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most lawyers, that he, who by his Mqesty's 
patent had power of life and death over the 
lung's liege people, should be esteemed or 
judged rectus in curia^ and free from all old 
conviction/' 

In defiance, however, of this constitutional 
and legal objection, and of his eloquent appeal 
to James I., Sir Walter suffered.* The 
simple account given to us by his biographer 
of this unjust proceeding, and of Raleigh's 
behaviour in the last moments of his. existence, 
is both interesting and. edifying. 
. '^ Upon Thursday the 29th October, 1618, 
Sir Walter Raleigh wa^ conveyed by the 
Sheriff of London to a scaffold in the Old 
Palace at Westminster, where he was executed 

* His death was by him managed with so high and 
religious a resolution, as if a Roman bad acted a 
christian, or rather a christian a Roman : so, as 
amongst the number that contributed to the destrno- 
tjoQ of the Earl of Essex, none but he died pitied. 
Which James finding, he, according to the mode of 
wealc and ill-consulted princes, set forth, in print, a 
declaration; which, according to the ordinary success 
of such apologies, rendered the conditioni of that 
proceeding worse in the world's opinion. — Secret 
Hi&U CouTl of 3«ai««, voU u page. 1.04* 
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boiit nine of the doek in the monuhg of the 
ameday; whose confession and several 
peeehes there delivered, with his gesture and 
lehaviour, were as follow. 

'^ His first appearance upon the scaffold 
vas with a smiling countenance, saluting the 
ords, knights, and gentlemen, with others of 
lis acquaintance there present; when, after 
i proclamation of silence by an officer ap- 
lointed, he addressed himself to speak in this 
nanner. 

•* * I desire to be borne withal, because 
;his is the third day of my fever ; and if t 
(hew any weakness, I beseech you attribute it 
to my malady, for this is the hour I look 
for it/ 

^* Then pausing awhile, directing himself 
towards a window, where the Lord of Arundel 
and the Lord of Doncaster, with some other 
lords and knights, sat, with a loud voice he 
said as followeth : 

'^ M thank God, of his infinite goodiiess, 
that he hath sent me to' die in the sight of so 
honourable an assembly, and not in darkness.' 
But by reason the place where they sat was 
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some distance from, the scaffoldi tliat they 
could not easily hear him, he said, ' I will 
strain myself, for I would wilUngly have your 
honours hear me/. The Lord qf Arundel 
answered, ^ We will come upon the sGaffi)ld ;' 
where, after he had saluted every one of them 
severally, he began as follows : 
, " * As I said, I thank my God heartily that 
he hath brought me into the light to die, and 
pot suffered me to die. in th6 dark pnson of 
the Tower, where I have suffered a great deal 
pf adversity, and along sickness ; and I thank 
God that my fever hath not taken me at; this 
time, as I prayed God it might not,' &c. &c. 
^< 'And now I intreat you all to join with 
me in prayer, that the great God of Heaven, 
whom . I have grievously offended, being a 
man full of all vanity, and have lived a sinful 
life in all sinful callings, having been a sol- 
dier, a captam, a sea-captain, and a courtier, 
which are all places of wickf^ness and vice { 
that God (I say) would forgive me, and cast 
away my sins from me, ^nd that he wouM 
receive me into everlasting life^ So I take 
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my leave <>f you all, making my peace with 
God/ 

*^ Then proclamation being made that all 
men should depart the scaffold, he prepared 
himself for death, giving aWay his hat and 
wrought night»cap, and some money, to such 
as he knew that stood near him ; taking his 
leave of the lords, knights, and other gentle- 
men ; and among the^ rest, taking his leave of 
the Lord Arundel, he thanked him for his 
company, and entreated him to desire th$ 
king that no scandalous writing to defame him 
might be published after his death, spying 
further unto him, I h^ye a long joumeyi to 
go, and thjsrefore will take my leave;. 

*^ Then putting off. his gown and doublet, 
he ealled to the . headsman to ^ew him the 
axe ; which b^ing not presently shewed to 
faim, he said, 'I pray thee let me see it; 
^st thou think that I am afraid of it?', And 
having it in his hands, he felt along upon the 
edge of it, and smilingly spake to the sheriff, 
^ying, ^ This is a sharp medicine, but it is 
fL physician for all di^aaes«' Then going 
to and fro upon the sieaffoldt on every sid^ 
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he prayed the company to pfay to God to 
assist him, and strengthen him. 

^' And so being asked which way he would 
hty himself, on which side the block, as he 
stretched himself along and laid his head on 
the block, he said, * So the heart be right, it 
is no matter which way the head lieth/ 
And then praying, after he had forgiven the 
headsman, having given him a sign when he 
shoidd do his office, at two blows he lost both 
head and life, his body never shrinking nor 
moving. His head was shewed on each side 
of the scaffold, and then put into a red^ leather 
bag, and his vnrought gown thrown over it ; 
which was afterwards conveyed away in a 
mourning-coach of his lady's. 

" Hie large effiision of blood which pro- 
ceeded from his veins amazed the spectators ; 
who conjectured he had stock enough left of 
nature to have survived many years, though 
now near fourscore years old. 

'< He behaved himself at his death with so 
high and religious a resolution, as if . s 
christian had acted a Roman, or rather a 
Roman a christian; and by the magnanimity 
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, which was then conspicuous in him, he abun- 
dantly baffled their calumnies, who had accused 
him of atheism/' 

' Thus perished illegally, inequitably, and 
inhumanly, one of the greatest ornaments of 
the English nation, in the age in which he 
lived : the 

** (Favourite of Fortane once, but last her thraU,) 
Accomplished iRaleigh ! in that lawless daj, 
When, like a goodly hart, he was beset 
With crafty blood-hounds, lurching for his life, 
While-r-as they feiguM to chase him fairly down: 
And that foul Scot, the minion-kissing king. 
Pursued with havock in the tyrannous hunt/'* 

Sir Walter was buried in the church of St. 
Margaret, Westminster, on the day of his 
being beheaded. It was left to ^ sensible 
churchwarden to inform us of the fact, who 
inscribed it on his monument about twenty 
(aow fifty) years ago.t 

A peculiar majesty of style, massiveness of 
language, and philosophical solemnity of 
thought, are every where manifestedin Raleigh's 
great work the History of the World. The 
/' summing up'" of the firsthand only part is 

^ * Crow6*8 Lewesdon flill. f Peonaftt's Londoiu. ' 
TOL. II. V 
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strikingly fine, and not to be matched in any 
English writer for the last century and a half; 
but, as his late Majesty said to Dr. Samuel 
Johnson, ^^ there were giants on the earth in 
those days/' 

" For the rest,*' says he, " if we seek a 
reason of the succession and continuance of 
this boundless ambition in mortal men, we 
may add to that which hath been already said, 
that the kings and princes of the world have 
always laid before them the actions^ but not 
the endSf of those great ones which preceded 
them. They are always transported with the 
glory of the one, but they never mind the 
misery of the other, till they find the expe- 
rience in themselves. They neglect the advice 
of Godf while they enjoy life, or hope it ; but 
they follow the counsel of Death upon his 
first approach. It is he that puts into man 
all the wisdom of the world, without speaking 
a word; which God^ with all the words of bis 
law, promises or threats, doth infuse. Deatk 
which hateth and destroyeth man is believed : 
Godf which hath made him and loves him, is 
always deferred. I have considered^ saitk 
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Solomon, all the works that are done under 
^ sun^ and behold all is vanity andvejpation 
^spirit. But who believes it, tilt Death tells 
it us? It was Death, which, opening the 
i^onscience of Charles the Fifth, made him 
enjoin his son Philip to restore NavaiTe; and 
King Francis the First of France, to com- 
mand that justice should be done upon the 
murderers of the Protestants in Merindol and 
Cabrieres, which till then he neglected. It 
is, therefore, Death alone that can suddenly 
make man to know himself. He tells the 
proud and insolent, that they are but abjects ; 
ind humbles them at the instant; makes them 
cry, complain, and repent ; yea, even to hate 
their forepassed happiness. He takes the 
Eiccount of the rich, and proves him a beggar ; 
I naked beggar, which hath interest in nothing 
but in the gravel which fills his mouth. He 
bolds a glass before the eyes of the most 
beautiful^ and makes them see therein th^ir 
leformity and rottenness; and they acknow- 
ledge it. 

^^ O eloquent^ just, and mighty Death ! • 
vhom none could advise, ihouhnat persuadedl 

u 2 
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what none hath dared, thou hast done ! and, 
whom all the world hath flattered, thoUf only, 
hast cast out of the world and despised. Thou 
hast drawn together all the far-stretched 
greatness ; all the pride, cruelty, and ambition 
of man, and covered it all oyer with these 
two naiTOw words, Hic jacet !"* 



Sir John Haringtok. 

This agreeable beau of Elizabeth's court does 
not make his personal appearance in the norel 

^ P. 668 — 0. Rawleigh intended a $eamd and 
third volame, ** which," says he, *' I have hewn out;" 
bat it does not appear that either of them was ever 
written, or that even collections were made for them. 
The story of his burning the MS. of the second 
▼olame is dif^proved by Oldy s, in his life of Rawleigh. 
It is not the least of Rawleigh's merits, that, amidst 
all the active engagements of his foreign enterpriies, 
he did not overlook the humble potatoe, but introduced 
it from the West-Indies into his own country; con« 
faring, thereby, upon the British empire, a benefit 
which ("as far as the great mass of the population it 
concerned) has spread a wider comfort around, than 
all the advantages of all our possessions in or near 
the New World. 



of Kenilworth ; but is more than once alluded 
to, by the Queen, as a favourite, a godson, a 
wit, and a satyrist; and, as such, merits a 
place among the interesting circle of the* 
characters which we are describing. John 
Harington, esq; and Isabella, daughter of 
Sir John Markham, (who were two, among 
the many, objects of Bishop Gardiner's per- 
secution, as adherents to Queen Elizabeth 
before she ascended the throne,) were the 
parents of our witty knight. The particular 
cause which excited the prelate's indignation 
against his father and mother was as follows : 
A letter had been entrusted to Harington 
to be conveyed to Elizabeth during her con-! 
finement, but the watchful ^ eye of Gardiner 
having discovered its delivery, John was 
immediately apprehended and imprisoned in* 
the Tower ; where being detained for twelve 
months, he was at length liberated, at the soli- 
citation of Philip of Spain, with the loss and 
expense of £1000. The malice of Gardiner 
extended, also, to his wife Isabella; whom 
he separated from the service of Elizabeth ; 
and, by affixing to her the odious appellation 
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of heretic, excluded her from the house Of 
her own father. Fortunately, she found, in a 
Mr. Topeless, that assistance which parental 
aflfection would not afford her ; and continued 
with him till Elizabeth's accession^ when she 
became a lady of the privy chamber to the queen; 
who permitted her husband and herself agaia 
to enjoy their retreat at Kelweston, a manor 
and mansion, four miles from Bath. The 
issue of this couple were John and Francis. 
The elder was bom about the year 1561, the 
fifth year of Queen Elizabeth ; whose gratitude 
for the services of the father, during her perse* 
cution by Queen Mary, prompted her to stand 
godmother to the son. John was educated at 
Eton, and afterwards entered at Cambridge 
under the tuition of Bishop Still, whose 
attention made so deep an impression on 
the youth, that the remembrance of it never 
faded from his mind ; and he himself says, he 
never went to him but he grew more religious, 
and never parted with him, but with additional 
instruction. Under so admirable a tutor, and 
with the advantages of great natural talents, 
Harington became soon conspicuous for his 
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literature and wit ; qualifications that increased 
the regard which Elizabeth already entertained 
for her godson. He now went to court, where 
he quickly rendered himself remarkable, not 
only by his good-natured satire, and sprightly 
epigrams, but, also, by a translation of the tale 
of Alcina and Rogero, from that luxuriant 
effort of fancy, Orlando Furioso. This per- 
formance, circulating amongst the ladies of the 
bedchamber, at length reached the eye of the 
virgin queen ; who, feigning herself offended at 
the licentiousness of the story, imposed upon 
Harington the translation of the whole poem^ 
as the punishment of his assurance. The 
poet readily submitted to this mode of expia* 
tion, and produced Ariosto in English, to the 
great satisfaction of the queen, who received 
him again into favour, and permitted his return 
to court, from whence he had been banished 
till the translation should be completed. But 
the satirical propensity of Harington could not 
be overcome by this slight check ; and, in the 
year 1596, another sprightly effusion had 
nearly implicated him in circumstances still 
more unpleasant than his former inadvertence. 
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It was called tbe Metamorphosis of Jjasy 
and occasioned by the erection of a newly-in- 
vented water-closet in his honse at Kelweston. 
The fertility of genius, and the depth of 
reading, displayed in this little tract, ought to 
have skreened our author from indignation ; 
but, as it contained, at the same time, many 
satirical allusions to the personages about the 
court, and some sly insinuations levelled against 
the queen herself, an universal cry of vengeance 
was excited against Harington ; and nothmg 
but the great partiality of Elizabeth for him, 
and her gratitude for the fidelity of his parents, 
saved him from the horrors of the star cham- 
ber. Tired, at length, with the folly and 
hypocrisy of a court life, he seated himself 
quietly at Kelweston, enlivening the country 
around with his hospitality and wit. To 
sprightly characters allowances are generally 
given for slight deviations from the common- 
fomis of decorum ; the manner in which they 
are made usually compensating for their singu- 
larity. Harington frequently availed himself 
of this privilege, and several anecdotes are 
handed down by tradition, in which our hero 
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seems to have sacrified strict good manners, 
to the opportunity of saying a good thing. 
One incident of this kind occurred at the table 
of Lady Rogers, at Bath, the mother of his 
ivife ; who, being accustomed to dine at aii 
unconscionable late hour. Sir John determined 
to try the effect of his wit, in order to work a 
reformation. A large company being assem* 
bled, therefore, at her ladyship's house, and 
the dinner on the table, one of his own sons 
was commanded to repeat the grace. The 
boy immediately began with, " O Lord, that 
givest us our meat in due season,'' when our 
knight immediately interrupted him. bade him 
be silent and not tell such a lie ; ** for I never 
Icnew,'' said he, ** our meat in due season here 
in all my life.*' The singular sagacity of Sir 
John seems to have been, in a degree, imparted 
to his particular friend and companion, a 
spaniel dog, which he named Bungay. This 
celebrated animal, tradition tells us, was so 
extremely docile and well instructed, that his 
frequently travelled alone fix)m Bath to 
London, cairying in a basket slung round his 
Beck, packages and letters; calling for refresh- 
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ij^nts at the houses in the way which his 
l^aster was accustomed to frequent, and then 
]^ursuing his journey to court, where his 
'fidelity and sagacity always assured him caresses 
and good cheer. In one of these expeditions, 
Bungay, unfortunately, fell into the hands of 
a party of beggars, who emptied his basket, 
carried him off, and sold him to the servants 
of the Spanish ambassador. After a long 
4md fruitless enquiry for this faithful servant, 
Sir Jc^n accidentally went to the Spanish 
ambassador's ; when, to his infinite satisfac- 
tion, he recognised his companion sleeping 
under the table. Being rather pe^lexed in 
what manner to ascertain his property, and to 
request its restoration, he told the ambassador 
that the animal before them possessed many 
more talents than he was apprised of. This 
naturally induced an explanation, when Sir 
John, to identify the dog, called him by his 
name, and made him perform a variety of 
singular tricks, to the astonishment c^ his 
.excellency, who immediately insisted that his 
old master should once more receive the fidthful 
animal into his protection. Buugiy, among 
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mimy other Hseful offices which he was ac* 
.customed to perform, frequently went from 
the manor-house at Kelweston to Bath for two 
bottles of wine, which the vintner would care- 
fully pacl^ up in the basket that hungsuspended 
from his neck. One day, on his return with 
the cargo, when he had performed only half 
his journey, the handle of the basket unfbr- 
|;unately broke, and the whde aj^ratus fell^ 
of course, to the ground | but as Bungay 
never lost hi& presence of mind» he quickly 
discovered a method of completing the errand 
on which he had been sent. One of the 
t)0ttles he immediately conveyed into a secret 
part of an adjoining he<^e, and taking the . 
^ther in; his moi^l^ travelled home as &st as 
.he could. Uavii^ delivered this,, be posted 
{lack after the remaining one, which he soon 
conveyed, to Kelweston, in a similar manner, 
•and with equal safety. The conctuding cii:^^ 
cumstance of poor Bungay's life bears ample 
.testimony to his. affection a^ 8ii^ei|y> and 
j>Iaces hi|n upon a par with the &Lr^&med, dog 
-of Ulysses.. Attending Sir Joibni, who was Wk 
liorseback,, to Bath, the animal suddenly leaped 
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upon tTie horse, with such an exjpression of afl^ 
tionate fondness to his master, as surprised him. 
This he repeated three or four times succes- 
sively ; . and immediately running into the 
adjoining hedge, lay down and expired. The 
knight honoured his memory with some tributes 
of regard by writing two epigrams on Bungay, 
and having his figure introduced into the print 
prefixed to his translation of Orlando Furioso» 
The family, also, have preserved an honour- 
able memorial of this sensible creature, in 
giving the name of Bungay to every successive 
dog that has been kept by the descendants of 
Sir John ; and the beautiful spaniel some time 
since ^longing to the late Doctor, the great 
grandson of the knight, retained this cele- 
brated appellation. In 1599, Harington was 
made a knight banneret in the field, by 
Essex, lord-lieutenant of Ireland, for the 
valour he displayed in that country. The 
disgust which the iqueen conceived both 
against hiiti and Essex, on account of this 
honour being conferred without her privity, 
induced him, probably, to withdraw altogether 
frota courts and retire once piore to KelwestonL 
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Here Be flattered himself he could pass hii 
remaining days in the pursuits of philosophy; 
and the calm pleasures of rational occupation ; 
but he had mistaken the petulance of pique 
for a change of disposition ; and no sooner 

T 

did James accede to the throne, than all his 
accustomed propensities returned; he again 
languished for courtly parade, and determined 
to ingratiate himself with the new monarch ; 
which, from the following original letters, 
preserved by the late Dr. Harington, it 
seems he soon effected; 

** To the Honourable Knight^ my trusty 
friendj Sir John Harington, by J^ath. 

" Honourable Sir,— I received your letter 
sent by this gentleman, who delivered to his 
Majesty that which was committed to him. All 
you sent to Mr. Hunter, your assured and 
constant friend, is so well accepted of his 
Majesty, that I do not doubt but in the anon 
time ye will find more in efiect nor (than) I 
can express by paper. And although for the 
present I do not advertise particularly, yet 
iBiist I entreat your favourable^^ensure as one 
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that shall ever love yon, and do his best for 
the accomplishmeiit of your desire. In short 
time I hope to see you ; when and where I am 
not certain, but then shall you know more of 
our master's love to yourself, and of my dero- 
lion to do you service ; and shall constantly re- 
main your assured friend, F. Aresktne." 

" To the Honourable Knightj my loving 
neighbour^ Sir John Harington^ by Bath. 

" Sir,— Yours by Mr. Nicholas Stranger, 
dated at Westwood, the 27th of March, I 
received at Court, at Holyrood House, the 
2d of April. I find yourself and the spinning 
gentlewoman hath been oft scared ; but now, 
God be praised, past danger. His Majesty 
and his train are to march forward on their 
journey towards London on the 5th of April. 
His Majesty accepted your emblem lantern 
and letters now last, exceeding kindly, as 
yourself shall say at meeting. I doubt not 
but your expectation shall be satisfied., /[jllius 
in haste, having many dispatches in handfias 
this bearer can bear witness, I reii^ ; roqu^ist* 
ing you to make much of the spinner, that 
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she may make much of the carder, and con- 
yeit your spinning and keyding in riding. 
The kind and courteous knight will use your 
counsel «nt the Parliament ; it may be for both 
your benefit. I commit you to the Almighty^ 

" Your affected and avowed friend, to do 
you service, Wm. Hunter. 

" From the Court at Holyrood House, this 
5th of April, 1603." 



But the surest earnest of James's future 
favour was the following letter to Sir John^ 
under the king's own hand, written two days 
before the above. 

" To our trust]/ and weJJrbeUyved Sir John 
HaringtoTif knight. 

'^ Right trusty and well-beloved friend^ 
we greet you heartily welK We have received 
your lantern with the poesie ye send us by 
our servant, William Hunter; giving you 
liearty thanks, as likewise for your last letter, 
wherein we perceive the continuance of your 
loyal affection to us, and your service. We 
shall not be unmindful to extend our princely 
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favour hereafter to you, and your particulars, 
at all good occasions. We commit; you to 
God. James, R. 

** From our court at Holyrood House, the 
3d of April, l60a.'* 



Sir John enjoyed a great portion of James's 
esteem, frequently corresponding with him, 
and going occasionally to court; though it 
does not appear that his Majesty performed 
the promise of particular patronage made in 
his letter to the knight. He died at length, 
advanced in years, in 16 IS. One of the 
most singular honours conferred on Sir John 
was the visit which his royal godmother paid 
to him at Kelweston, in the year 1591 ;^ 
where she was gratified with all the delicacies 
of the times, and, what was much more to 
the taste of Elizabeth, with a profusion of 
complimentary verses and poetical conceits, 
the productions of the pen of her witty host. 
It was upon this occasion that she made her 
godson a present of a splendid golden font, 
whose family preserved it till 164^; when^ 
being removed from Kelweston to Bristol foA* 
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greater security, it fell with that city into the 
hands of the rebels, and was heard of no more. 
John Harington, the puritan and republican 
succeeded to Kelweston, on the death of hisl 
father ; who, though much abused by party 
writers, possessed a degree of popularity in 
the neighbourhood where he resided, that 
proved his private virtues were great, if his 
political principles were wrong. His son and 
successor, also, John, was equally beloyed at 
Kelweston; for the LadyDyonisia, his mother^ 
having quarrelled with, and being determined 
to inconvenience him, by removing the per* 
sonal property from the seat, and disposing 
of it, the inhabitants of the parish rose upon 
the servants, dispersed them, and replaced! 
the goods in the house for the benefit of thc^ 
heir.* 

* For most of the particulars in the ahove account 
we were indebted to repeated conversations with the 
late exellent Dr. Harington : others will be found in 
the ** Nugae Antiquae." 
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Master Robert Laneham, 

Master-keeper of the Council-chamber door. 

This whimsical personage, so important in the 
regulation of the grotesque gaieties of Eliza- 
beth's court, is introduced in the novel with 
strict attention to the actual circumstances of 
his person, manner, and costume. ** The earl 
(Leicester) was approached (says our author) 
with several fantastic congees, by a person 
quaintly dressed in a doublet of black velvet, cu- 
riously slashed, and pinked with crimson satin ; 
a long cock's feather in the velvet bonnet which 
he held in his hand ; and an enormous ruff, 
stiffened to the extremity of the absurd taste 
of the times, joined with a sharp, lively, con- 
ceited expression of countenance, seemed to 
^dy forth a vain, hair-brained coxcomb, and 
small wit ; while the rod which he held, and 
HI assumption of formal authority, appeared 
to express some sense of official consequence, 
which qualified the natural pertness of his 
insiliner/' This singular personage attended 
%% Kenilworth, during the right royal recep- 
tjpn which was given to Elizabeth in the year 
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1575, 80 spiritedly described by our author ; 
and, in conjunction with Captain CoWj (of 
whom we shall speedily make mention, ) ima* 
gined and executed the diveraiSed pageants 
which were exhibited on the occasion. Of 
these he cummunicated a most minute, amu« 
sing, and elaborate account to his friend, 
" Master Humfrey Martin, mercer," in Lon- 
don, which was afterwards published, with the 
following title, and has been since reprinted, ia 
the first volume of Nichols's *^ Progresses,'* 
and in " Kenilworth illustrated,'*--** ALetter, 
wherein part of the entertainment unto the 
Queen's Majesty, at Killingworth Castle^ ia 
Warwickshire, in this summer's progress \S^Sf 
is signified ; from a friend, officer attendwt 
in the court, unto his friend, a citizen and 
merchant in London." 

It is to be regretted that we possess na 
further account of the lively and jaeetioui 
writer of this curious detail, than is inciden- 
tally contained in the letter , itself ; but his 
communicative disposition has furnished nu- 
merous hints respecting himself, from which 
we may collect the following facts — tha^ he 
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was a native of Nottinghamsliire, and Ivent 
to St. Paul's school, and also to "St. Anto-. 
niez/' where he was in the fifibh form, and 
read Esop, Terence, and Virgil. 

It seems he was originally destined for 
trade, and that his master's name was Bom- 
sted, a mercer in London, in which place he 
probably resided early in life. Here he evi- 
dently formed an acquaintance with other 
respectable tradesmen besides his friend, 
Humphrey Martin, mercer and merchant, to 
whom his printed letter is addressed ; as he. 
particularly commends himself to Master 
Alderman Pullison, to Master Thorogood, 
and to his merry companion, Master Denman, 
mercer. As a merchant-adventurer he traded 
into " sundry countries,'' amongst which he 
particularly enumerates France and Flanders;: 
but as he mentions Spanish, as well as French 
and Dutch, in the foreign languages he had 
acquired a knowledge of, it seems probable 
that he visited Spain also. To these accom- 
plishments he added dancing and music, play- 
ing, according to his own account, on the 
guitar, cittern, and virginals ; he sang also, 
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and appears to have been a gallant with the 
ladies, and a bon vivant with the men ; loving 
sack and sugar ^ or else, according to his own 
confession, he should not *^ blush so moocli a 
dayz;'* " I am woont," says he, " to be jolly 
and dry a mornings ;'' and in his remem- 
brances to his London acquaintances, he 
names, especially, his ^^ good old friend. 
Master Smith, customer, by that same token 
-: — set my horse up to the rack, and then let's 
have a cup of sack. He knows the token 
well enough, and will laugh, I hold ye a 
groat.** * 

He mentions his love of reading; and that 
his friend may not marvel to see him '< sd 
bookish,'* h|e describes his education ; adding, 
that when at leisure from ^Uhe council,** he 
reads various books. " Stories," says he, " I 
delight in : the more ancient and rare, the 
more likesome to me :*' and the truth of this 
is abundantly ishewn in his letter. 

Whether his ** adventures** proved un- 
successful, or his mercurial disposition ill 
suited the habits of a merchant trader, is not 
apparent; but that one or the other was the 
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ease tnay well be guessed; and it appears 
that some time before the queen's visit to 
Kenilworth, he became a protegee of the 
munificent and powerful Earl of Leicester; 
by whose influence he was made ^^ clerk of 
the council chamber-door, and also keeper of 
the same/' Nor did his patron's kindness rest 
here; for Laneham very gratefully relates, 
that, besides this, the noble earl '^ gave him 
apparel for his own back ; got him allowance 
in the stable ; and helped him in his license 
qf beans ; whereby (although he does not 
much use it) his good father is well relieved, 
by being permitted to serve the stable ; and 
thus, adds he, I now go in my silks, that else 
mightruffle in my cut canvass; ride on horse- 
back, that might else manage on foot ; am 
known to their honours, and taken forth with 
the best, that else might be bid to stand 
back." 

How he carried himself in his office is thus 
described with much naivete in his own words. 
*^ When the council sit, I am at hand ; if any 
make a babbling. Peace, I say ; if I take a 
& listener, or a prior in at the chinks or 
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lock-bole, I am bye and bye at tbe bones of 
him ; if a friend come, I make bim sit down 
by me on a form or chest-— let the rest walk, 
a G— d'sname.'* 

With the companionable qualities before 
described, it is not surprising that his society 
was sought, and that he was admitted into 
the company of his superiors. Accordingly 
we find, that many afternoons and nights 
during the stay of Elizabeth at Kenilworth 
Castle, he was With Sir George Howard, and 
sometimes. at Lady Sidney's chambers; but 
always among the gentlewomen ^^by my good 
will/'^ To his old companions in London it 
seems he was known by the appellation of the 
Black Prince ; and to evince his knowledge 
in Spanish, he concludes his description of 
himself at the close of the letter by the term 
** El principe Negro/' 

Whether this curious letter be the only 
instance of Laneham's authorship may, per- 
haps, be questioned, though the grounds of 
the doubt are merely conjectural ; but in 
D'Israeli's Quarrels of Authors, vol. iii. page 
Syif is the copy of a very rare poetical tract. 
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describing with considerable fcwce the rerola- 
tionists of Queen Elizabeth's reign, entitled 
*y Rythraes against Martin Marre, prelate ;'' 
in which is the following stanza: 

** And je graTe men that answer Martin's mowes 
He mooks the more, and je in vain loose times. 

Leave apes to dogs to bait ; their skins to crows ; 
And let old Lanam lash him with his rhymes : 

The beast is proad when men weigh his inditings 
Let his works go ih$ way of all waste writings." 

It seems not •improbable that amongst the 
various qualifications of our Laneham, a talent 
for versification was included ; and his powers 
for satire and ridicule cannot be doubted : these 
he possessed in a super-eminent degree. 

The first publication of Laneham's letter 
was in small octavo size, and black letter ; and 
contains eighty pages ; without date or printer's 
name. It is extremely scarce, and of tiiuch 
value. 
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Captain Cox. 

Little of this worthy's personal history is 
known ; but it appears that his taste was in 
great requisition in the invention and an'a^ge- 
ment of the motley pageants of his day. His 
fame survived his death ; and afforded a sub- 
ject, in after times, both of eulogy and ridi- 
cule. The wit of Ben Jonson made it a vehicle 
of the latter. In his masque, entitled ^* The 
Masque of Owls at Kenilworth, presented by ' 
the Ghost of Captain Cox, mounted on his 
hobby-horse,'* in 1626, the following lines 
occur. The reader will perceive in them a 
good vein of humour. 

Enter Captain Ck)X, on his Hobby-Horse. 

Room ! room ! for my horse will wince. 

If he come within so many yards of a prince 

And tho* ho have not on his wings, 

He will do strange things. 

He is the Pegasus that uses 

To wait on Warwick muses ; 

And on gaudy days he paces 

Before the Coventry graces ; 

For to tell you true, and in rhyme. 

He was foolM in Elizabeth's time, 
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When the great Earl of Lester 

In his castle did feast her. 

Now I am not so stapid 

To think yon think me Oupid^ 

Or a Mercury that sit him» 

Though these cocks here would fit him ; 

But a spirit, very cinl. 

Neither poet-s god nor defil. 

An old Kenilworth fox. 

The ghost of Captain Cox, 

For which I am the bolder, 

T6 wear a cock on each shoulder. 

This Captain Cox, bj St. Mary, 
Was at BnUen (Bonfogne) with KiJDg Ha«ry ; 
And, if some do not vary^ 
Had a goodly library, 
By which he was discerned 
To be one of the learned ; 
To entertain the queen here. 
When she last was seen here. 
And for the town of Coventry, 
To act for her sovereignty. 
But so his lot fell' out. 
That serving then a-foot, 
And being a little man, 
When the skirmish began, 
Twixt the Saxon and die Dane, 
(From thence the story was ta'en,) 
He was net so well seen. 
As he would have been o- the queen. 
Though his sword was twice so long 
As any maa'a tei ihA thtmig ; 
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And for his sake the play 
Was caird for the second day. 
But he made a vow, 
(And he performs it now,) 
That, were he alive or dead. 
Hereafter it should never he said, 
Bat Captain Cox would serve on horse. 
For better or for worse. 
If any prince came hither, 
And his horse should have a feather ; 
Nay such a prince it might be. 
Perhaps he should have three. 

Now, Sir, in your approach, 
The rumbling of your coach 
Awaking me, his ghost, 
I come to play your host. 
And feast your eyes and ears 
Neither with dogs nor bears ; 
Tho' that had been a lit 
Of our mainshire wit, 
In times heretofore. 
But now we have got a little more. 

These, then, which we present 
With a most loyal intent. 
And, as the author saith, 
No ill meaning to the Catholic faith. 
Are not so much beasts as fowls, 
But a very nest of owls. 
And natural, so thrive I ; 
I foqnd them in the ivy, 
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A thing, that tho^ I blunder'd at. 
It may in time he wondered at. 
If the place hut affords 
Any store of lucky birds, 
As I may make them to flush, 
Each owl out of his bush. 

Now these owls some say were men; 
And they may be so again, 
If once they endure the light 
Of ^our Highnesses sight ; 
For bankrupts we have known 
Rise to more than their own. 
With a little, little savour 
Of the prince's favour. 
But as you like their tricks, 
1*11 spring them, they arc but six. 

Hey ! Owl first, &c. 

This masque was performed before Charles 
the First, when he was Prince of Wales. 

Laneham, in his descriptive Letter, (to 
which our novelist has been almost exclu- 
sively indebted for the particulars of the 
entertainments at Kenil worth,) makes men- 
tion of this Captain Cox, as '* an odd man ; 
by profession a mason, and that right skilful ; 
very cunning in fens, and hardy as Gawin," 
for *' his ton sword," (or long sword,) says he. 
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^' hangs at his table's end. Great oversight 
hath he in matters of story : I believe he 
have them all at his fingers' ends. Then in 
philosophy, both natural and moral, I think 
he be as naturally overseen^ besides poetry 
and astronomy, and other hid sciences, as I 
may guess by the omberty" (quantity) " of his 
books. Beside this, in the field a good mar- 
shall at musters ; of very great credit and 
trust in the town here" (Kenilworth), " for 
he has been chosen ale-kunner many a year, 
when his betters have stood by, and ever 
quitted himself with such estimation, as yet 
to taste of a cup of nippitate" (nappy-ale)» 
his judgment will be taken above the best in 
the parish, be his nose ne'er so red." — Lane- 
ham's Letter, ^3, Kenilworth Elustrated. 
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